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wg Honorable my very good Lord, 
THE 


Dake of Buckingham his Grace, 


.LoRD opndynnss” 


ENGLAND. 


' Excellent Lord, 

P FUL IP Olomon ſays, A good 
{CE Name is a precious Oint- | 
ment ; and, I aſſure uy” OY 
ſelf, ſuch? will Tour, Graces * 
Nem*be with Rofterney 3 FP: 
for your Fortune and Merit, both have 
been Eminent , and Tou have planted 
things that are like to laſt, T donow 
publiſh my Eflays; which, of all my 
orh## Works; | have been moſt current : 
WhRLAM 2 153d 2 For 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. |. 

For that, as it ſeems, they come homeyo | 
Mens Buſ neſs, and Boloms. I bave 
inlarged them both in Number and 
Weight ; ſo that they are indeed a 
New Work. * I thonght it therefore 
agreeable to my Affeion,and Obligation 
to Your Grace, to prefix Yonr Name be- 
fore them, both in Engliſh and Latine : 
For I do conceive, that the Latine Vo- 
lume of them , (being inthe Univerſal 
Language \ may loft as long as Books 
loft. My Ioſtauration I Dedicated to 
the King 3 my Hiſtory of Henry the 
Seventh (whic b I have now alſo tranſ- 
lated into Latine ) and my Portions of 
Natural Hiſtory to the Prince.. And 
theſe I Dedicate to Your Grace, being 
of the beſt Fruits, that, by the good 
iticreaſe which Cod gives to my Pen 
and Labors, I could yield. God lead 
Your Grace by the hand. 


Your Graces tnoſt obliged 
and Faithful Servant, 


Fr. St. ALBAN. 


LS Hat is 7r#th, ſaid jeſting Plate, 
MYEY and would notſtay for an an- 
 ſwer. © Certainly there be;that 

y delight in giddineſs, and count 

it a Bondage to fix a Belief 3 

affecting freewil in thinking , as well asin 
afting. And though the Sets of Philoſo- 
phers of that kind be gone, yet there re- 
main certain diſcourſing Wits, which are 
ofthe ſame Veins, though there be not ſo 
much Blood in them, as was in thoſe of 
the Ancients. Butit is not only the difficulty 
and labour, which Men take in finding out 
of -Tr#th 5 nor again, that when it is 
found, it impoſeth upon Mens thoughts, 
that doth bring Lies infavour 3 but a na« 
, tural, though corrupt Love, of the Lie it 
felf. One of the later School of the Grect- 
ans examineth the matter, and is ata ſtand, 
to think: what ſhoiild be in it , that 
(9 B Meg 
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Men ſhould love Lies; where neither they 
make for-pleaſure, as with Poets, nor for 
Advantage, as with the Merchant, but-for 
the Lies ſake, But I cannottell, Thisſame 
Truth 1s a Naked and Open day-light,that 
doth not (ſhew the Maſques, and Mummu- 


ries, and Trinmphs of the World, half 


' ſo ſtately and daintily as Candle-lights, 
Truth may perhaps come to the price of a 
Pearl, that ſheweth beſt by day, but it 
will not riſe to the price of a Diamond or 
Carbuncle, that ſheweth beſt in varied 
Lights. A mixtureof a Lie doth ever add 


pleaſure. Doth any Man doubt, that if | 


there were taken ont of Mens minds vain 
Opinions, flattering Hopes, falſe vaJuati- 
ons, Imaginationsas one would, and the 
like 3- but it would leave the minds of a 
number of Men, poor ſhrunken things , 
fall of melancholly and in difpoſiton,and 
unpleaſing to themſelves. One of the fa- 
thers in great ſeverity called Poeſie, Vinum 
Demonum, becauſe it filleth the Imagina- 
tion.and yet it is but with the ſhadow of a 
Lie. But is not the Lie that paſſeth through 
the mind, but the Lie that finketh in, and 


ſetleth in it,that doth the hurt, ſuch as we , 


ſpake of before. But howſoever theſe 
things are thus in Mens depraved judge- 
ments and affeftions; yet Truth, which 

FN. only 
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Of Truth. J 
only doth judge it ſelf, teacheth, that the 
enquiry of Tr#th,which is the love-making, 
or wooing of it: the knowledge of Trath, 
which is the preſence of it : and the betief 


| of Truth, which is the enjoying of it, 1s 
! the ſoveraign good of humane Nature. 
! Thefirſt Creature of God in the works of 
{ of the Dayes, was the light of the Sence 3 


the laſt was the Light of Reaſon; and his: 
Sabbath-Work ever (ſince, is the illcninas 
tion of his Spirit, Firſt, he breathed Light 
upon the face of the Matter or Chaos 
then he breathed Light into the face: of 


Z Man: and ſtill he breathethand inſpireth 
| Light into the face of_ his Choſen. The 
| Poet that beautified the Sect, that was 


otherwiſe inferiour to the reſt, ſaith yet 
excellently well : 7t 7s a pleaſure to ſtand 


| pon the ſhore, and toſee Ships toſt upon the 
| Sea3 a pleaſure to ſtand in the Window of 


a Caſile,. and to ſee a Battle, and the adven- 
tures thereof below : but nopleaſure is compa- 
rable to the ſtanding upon the Vantage-ground 
of Trath : (An Mill not tobe commanded, 
and where the Air is always clear and 
ſerene : ) andto ſee the Erronrs, and Wan- 


| drings, and Miſts, and Tempeſts inthe Vale 


below : $o always that this proſpeCt be 
with Pity, and not with ſwelling or Pride. 
Certainly it is Heaven upon Earth, to > 
g' Ba. have 
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/ havea Mans mind move in Charity, reſt in 


y 
Y 


Providence, and turn upon the Poles of 
Truth. 

To paſs from Theological and Philoſo- 
phical Trzth, to the Truth of Civi! buſineſs, 
1t will beacknowledged,even by thoſe that 

atiſeit not, that clear and round dealing 


DE AUS 


15 the honour of Mans nature, and that | 


mixture of falſfood is like allayin Coyn 


of Gold and Silver, which may make the | 


Metal work the better, but itembaſeth it, 


For theſe windingand crooked courſesare þ 


the goings of the Serpent, which goeth | 


baſety upon the Belly,8 notupon thefeet. 


Fhere 1s no Vice. thatdoth ſo.cover a Man | 
with ſhame,as to be found falſe and perftidi- | 


ous; And therefore Mountaigny ſaith pret- 
tily, when he enquired the reaſon, Why 
the:'word of the Lie ſhould be ſuch a dif- 

race, and ſuch. an. odious charge : Saith 
o_ If it be well weighed , To ſay that a Man 
lieth, is as much as to ſay, that he is Brave 
towards God, and aCoward towards Men. For 
a. Lie:faces God, and ſhrinks from Man. 
Surely the wickedneſs of FaKhood, and 
breach of Faith, cannot poſſibly 'be (o 
highly exprefled,as in that itſhal-be the laſt 


" Peal; to call the Judgments of God'upon 


” the-Generations of: Men it-being fore- 


© told, thatawhen Chrift- cometh, He ſbull 


204 find Faith upon the Barth, of 


SSD OaWs An &malacc cs . nas 


Of Death. 
IT. 


En fear Death; as Children fearto 
go in the dark : Arid as that natu- 
ral fear in Children is ingreaſed with Tales, 
ſo is the other. Certainly the contempla- 
tion of Death, 'as the wages of ſin, arid 
paſſage to another World, is Holy and 


* Religious 3 but the fear of it, as a tribute 
| dueunto Nature, is weak. Yetin Religi- 
# ous Meditations, there is ſometimes fftx- 
; ture of vanity and ſuperſtition; You ſhall 


read in ſome of the Friars Books of Mort?- 
fication, that a Man ſhould think with him- 


| (elf, what the pain is, if he have but his 


fingers end preſſed or tortured, and there- 
by imagine” what the pains of Death are, 
when the whole body is corrupted and 
diflolved 5 when many times Death paſſeth 
with leſs pain, than the torture of a Limb : 
For the moſt Vital parts arenot the quick- 
eſt of ſenſe. And by him that ſpake only 
as a Philofopher, and natural man, it 
was well faid ; Pompa mortis megi terret, 
quam Mors ipſa, Groans, and Convulſions, 
and difcoloured Face, and Friends weep- 
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ing, and Blacks, and Obſequies, and the 
like, ſhew Death -terrible. It is worthy 
the obſerving, that there is no paſſion in 
in the mind of Man ſo weak, but it Mates 
and Maſters the fearof Death : and there- 
fore Deathis no ſuch terrible Enemy, when 
a Man hath ſo many attendants about him, 
that can win the combat of him; Revenge 
triumphs over Feath z Love \lights it ; 
Honour aſpireth, to itz Grzef flyeth to it; 
Fear pre-occupatethit. Nay we read, after 
Otho the Emperour had ſlain himſelf, Pty 
(which is the tendereſt of Aﬀedtions)pro- 


_ EDT SET" 


voked many to dye, out of meer compaſii- | 
on to their Soveraign, and as the trueſt 3 
ſort of Followers, Nay, Seneca adds | 


Niceneſs and Satiety 5 cogita quam din 
eadem faceris  Mori'velle, non tantum Fore 


tis, aut Miſer,' fed etiem Faſtidioſus poteſi. | 


A man would dye, though he were neither 
valiant nor miſerable, only upon a weari- 
neſs ta dothe ſame'thing ſo oft over and 
over. It is no-leſs- worthy to obſerve , 
how little alteration in good Spirits theap- 
proaches of Dcath make. Forthey appear 
to be the ſame Men, till the laſt inſtant. 
Auguſtus Ceſar dyedin a complement z Li- 
via, Conjugii noſtri memor, vive, &* vale, 
Tiberizs 1n Diſimulation, as Tacitxs ſaith 
of him; Jam Tiberium Vires, & Corpus, 
non 


IX. 
ES Sat 


Of Death: 7 
non Diſſumulatio deſerebant. Veſpaſian in a 
jeſt ſitting upon the ſtool 5 Ut puto, Dews 
fio. Galba' with a Sentence; Feri, ſs ex re 
ſit populi Romani, holding forth his neck. 
Septimizs Severws in diſpatch 3 Addete, i 
quid mihi reitat agendum. And the like. 
Certainly the $toicks beſtowed tco much 
colt upon Death, . and by their great pre- 
parations made it appear more fearful, 
Better, (aith he, ©ui finem vita extremun 
inter munera ponat Nature, It is as natural 
todye, as to be born; and toa little in- 
fant perhaps the one is as painful as the o- 
ther, He that dies in an earneſt purſuit, is 
like one thatis wounded in hot Blood, 
who for the time ſcarce feels the hurt 3 
and therefore a mind fixt, and bentupon 
ſomewhat that is good, doth avert the 
doloursof Death. But above all, believe 
it, the ſweeteſt Canticle is, Nunc dimittis, 
when a Man hath obtained worthy ends 
and expectations. Death hath this alſo 3 
that 1t openerh the Gate to good Fame, 
and extinguiſheth Envy. 


Extin@& us amabitur idem, 
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_ 'Of Unithin Religion. 
III. 


Eligion being the chief band of hn 
R mane ſociety, it is a happy thing 
when it ſelf is well contained within the 
true band of Unity/ The Quarrels and 
Diviſions about Religion were Evils un- 
known to the Heathen. The reaſon was, 
becauſe the Religion of the Heathen con- 
ſiſted ' rather in Rites and Ceremonies , 
than in any conſtant belief. For you may 
imagine what kind of Faith theirs was, 
when the cheif Doctors and Fathers of 
their Church were Poets. ' But the true 
God hath this Attribute, that he isa jealous 
God, and therefore his Worſhip and Re- 
ligion will endure no mixture nor Partner. 
Weſhall therefore ſpeak a few words con- 
cerning the Uinity of the Church; What 
are the Fruits thereof, what the Bonds, and 
what the Means, 

The Fruits of Unity (next unto the well- 
pleaſing of God, which is All in All) are 
two; the one towards thoſe that are with- 
out the Church, the other towards thoſe 


that are within. For the former: It 1s cer- 
tain, 


_——— - wo. am eo. 5 = 


of Unity in Religion, | '9 
tain, that Hereſies and Schiſms are of all 
others the greateſt Scandals, / yea, more 
than corruption of Manners. \For as inthe 
Natural Body, a Wound or Solution of 
continuity, is worſe than a corrupt Hy- 
mour 3 ſo inthe Spiritual. So that nothing 
doth ſomuch keep Men outof the Churah, 
and drive Mer out of the Church , as 
breach of Unity : And therefore whenuſo- 
ever it cometh tothat paſs, that one ſaith, 
Ecce iz deſerto, another ſaith, Ecce in pene» 
tral;bas; that is,when ſome Men ſeek Chriſt 
m:the Conventicles of Hereticks, and 
others in an outward: face of a Church, 
that: Voice had need continually toſound 
in Mens Ears, Nolte exire, Gowot out. The 
Doctor of the Gentiles (the propriety of 
whoſe vocation: drew him to havea ſpect 
al'care'of thoſe without ) faith, If an 
Heathen come in and hear you fpeakwith ſeues 
ral Tongnes, ' will he not ſay #bat you are 
mad £ And certainly it: 18 little better, 
when Atheiſts and prophane perſons do 
hear of ſo many diſcordant and contrary 
Opinions in Religion 3 it doth avert them 
from the Church, and maketh them 2s 
ſit down in the Chair of the $corners. It is but 
alight thing to' be vouchedin ſoſerious a 
matter, but yet it expreſleth well the de- 
formity, There a is Maſter of Rel 
taar 
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that in this Catalogue ' of Books of a 
Feigned Library , ſets down this Title of 
a-Book ; The "Morricedence of Hereticks. | 
For' indeed every Set of them hatha ? 
divers' pofture, or cringe by themſclves, Þ 
which - cannot but move derilion': in * 
Worldlings, and depraved Politicks, who | 
are apt to contemn holy things. vic | 

Asfor the Fruit towards thoſe that are | 
within. It is Peace; whictr containeth infl» © 
nite Bleſſings; it eſtabliſheth Faiths it 7 
kindleth Charity; the outward peace. of * 
the Church diſtilleth into-peace of Con- * 
ſcience; and it turneth the Labours /'of © 
Writing and Reading of Controverſies;in- | 
to Treaties of Mortificationand Devotion. | 

Concerning the Bonds of Unity; the 7 
true placing of themimporteth exceeding- # 
ly. Thereappear to be twoextreams. For. | 
to certain Zelqnts all ſpegch of pacificati- 
on is odious,” 1s it peace, Jehu 2 What has? 
thou to do with peace, turw thee behind me, 
Peace 1s not the matter, but Following and 
party. Contrariwiſe certain, Laodiceans, 
and luke-warm perſons, think they may 
accommodate points of Religion by middle 
ways, and taking part of both, and witty 
reconcilements 3 as if they would make an 
arbitrement between God and Man. But 


theſe extreams are to be avoided 3 which 
will 


L 
) 


(; 
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of Unity in Religion. $1 
will be done, if the league of Chriftans, 
penned by our Saviour himſelf, were in 


. the two croſs clauſes thereof, ſoundly and 
plainly expounded. He that # not with as, 


& againit #5: And again, He that is not 
againit us, is with ws : That is,if the points 
Fundamental, and of Subſtance in Re/z- 
gion, were truly diſcerned and diſtingui- 
ſhed from: points not meerly of Faith, 


. but of Opinion, Order, or good Inten+ 


tion. This is a thing may ſeem to many 
a matter trivial,-and done already ; but 
if -it were done leſs partially, it would 
be embraced more generally. 

Of this may give only this advice, ac- 
cording.to my ſmall model » Men ought 
to take heed.of. rending Gods Church 
by two kinds: of controverſies :- The one 
is, when the 'matterof the point contro- 
verted'is too {ſmall and light; not worth 
the heat-and ſtrife about it, kindled only 
by contradiction, 'For, as it is noted by 
one- of the Fathers, Chriſfts Coat in- 
deed had no ſeam; but the Churches VeSture 
was of divers colours 3 whereupon he ſaith, 
In veſte varietas fit; ſerſſura non it 5 they 
be two things; Unity and Unifornity. The 
other 1s, when the matter of the point 
controverted is. great, but it 1s driven to 
an overgreat ſubtilty and ——— 

that 
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that it becometh a- thing rather ingeni- | 
,ous thatt ſubſtantial... A:Man that 1s of 


fgudgment and underſtanding, ſhall ſome- 
times hear ignorant Men differ, and know 
well within:himſelf, that thoſe which fo 
differ , mptan one thing; ' and yet they 
themlelves: would never agree, And if 
it .comei {6 -to paſs, in; that diſtance: of 


gr which 1s ;;between Man. and 


an, ſhall-wenot think, that God above, . 


that knows the heart, 'dath not diſcern, 
that frail, Men in ſome: of:their contradi- 
ftions intend'the ſame thing, and accepteth 
of both. The nature of -fuch controverſies 
is excellently; expreſſed by Saint Part,” in 
the warditg: arid precept that he giveth 
concerning [the ſame, :: Devita profancs 
wocum novitates, &  oppaſttiones falls: no+ 
winis ſciencig 3 Men create oppoſitions 
which are. not., and put them into new 
' kerms fo fixed, as whereas the meaning 
qQught to govern the'term, the term in 
effe&t governeth the meaning. There be 
allo two falſe Peaces, or Unitiesz the one, 
when the Peace is grounded. but upon an 
1mplicite ignorance 3 for all Colours will 
agree in the dark : the other when . it 1s 
Pleced up upon a dire& admifhon of 
contraries in :: Fundamental points, For 


Truth and. Falſhood in ſuch thiogs, _ 
| like 
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' Of Unityin Religion: x5 
like the Iroz and Clay in the toes of Nebuchad- 
nezzars Image, they may cleave, but they 
will not incorporate. - 
Concerning the Means of procuring Unity, 
Men muſt beware, that m the procuring or 
muniting of Religions Unity, they do not, 
diſſotve and deface the Laws of Charity, 
and of humane Society. There be two 
Swords among(t Chriftians, the Spiritual 
and Femporal 3 and both have their 
due office and place inthe maintenance of 
Religion, But we ' may not take up the 
third 'Sword, which 1s Mahomets Sword, 
or like unto it ; that is,to propagate Rel;- 
gion by Wars, or by fanguinary Perſecu- 
tions,.to force Conſciences, except it be in 
caſes of. overt Scandal , Blaſphemy, or 
intermixture of practiſe againſt the State z 
much-leſs to nouriſh Seditions, to autho- 
rize Conſpiracies and Rebellions, to: put 
the Sword into the peoples hands, and 
the like, tending to the ſubverſion of all 
Government, which is the Ordinance of 
God. For this is but to.daſh the Firft 
Table againſt the Second, and fo to con: 
ſider Men as Chriſtians, as we forget that 
theyare Men, Incretizs the Poet, whett 
he beheld the AC of Agamemnon,that co 
endure the ſacrificing of his qwn,DNaughs 
ter;! exclaimed's - © _ 
('- Tan- 
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Tantum Religio potuit ſuadere malorunt. 


What would he have ſaid , if he had 
known of the Maſſacre in France, or the 
Powder- Treaſon of England? He would 
have been ſeven times more Epicure and 
Atheiſt than he was: For as the Tempo- 
ral Sword is to be drawn with great cir- 
cumſpection in caſes of Religion 3 ſo it is 
a thing monſtrous, to put it into the hands 
of the common 'people. Let that be left 
unto the Anabaptiſts, and other Furies. 
It was great blaſphemy, when the Devil 
ſaid, I will aſcend, and be like the Higheſt 3 
but it is greater blaſphemy to perſonate 
God, and bring him in, ſaying, 7 wil 
deſcend, and belike the Prince of Darkneſs; 
And what is it better,to make the cauſe of 
Religion to deſcend to the cruel and exe- 
crable ations of Murthering Princes, 
Butchery of People, and Subverſion of 
States and Governments ? Surely this is to 
bring down the Holy Ghoſt, inſtead of 
the likeneſs of a Dove, in the ſhape of a 
Vulture or Raven; and to ſet outof the 
Barque 'of a Chriſtian Church, a Flagg 
of a Barque of Pyrates- and Aſaſſins, 
Therefore it is moſt neceſlary, that the 
Church by DoQtrine and Decree, Princes 


by 
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* Of : Revenge. IS. 
by their Sword, and all Learnings both 
Chriſtian and Moral, as by their Mercury 
Rod, do damn and ſend to Hell for ever 
thoſe Fatts and Opinions, tending to the 
ſapport of the ſame, as hath been alread 
in good part done, Surely in Counſels 
concerning Religion, that Counſel of the 
Apoſtle would be prefixed, Ira hominis 
non implet juſticiam Dei. And it was a no- 
table obſervation of a wiſe Father, and no 
leſs ingenoufly confeſſed , That thoſe which 
held and perſwaded preſſure of Conſciences, 
” mere commonly intereſſed therein themſelves 
! for their own ends, 


Of Revenge. 
IV. 
R Evengeis a kind of wild Juſtice z which 


the more Mans Nature runs to, the 
more ought Law to weed it out, For as 
the firſt wrong, it doth but offend the Law, 
but the Reverge of that wrong putteth the 
Law . out of office: Certainly in taking 
Revenge, a Manis but even with his Enemy; 
but 'npaſling it over he is ſuperiour : for 
it 
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itis a Princes part to pardon, And Solomon, 


Lam ſure, faith, 1t is the glory of 4 Ment to 
paſf by an offence. That which is paſt, is 
ovne, and recoverable; and wiſe Men 


have enongh to do with things prefene, 


and to come: therefore they do bur trifle 
with themfeves, that labour m paſt matters. 
There is no. Man doth a wrong for the 
wrongsfake, butthereby to purchaſe him- 
ſelf . profit, or pleaſure, or honour, or 
the like. Therefore why ſhouldT beangry 
with a Man for toving himſelf better then 
me ? And if any Man fhould do wrong 
meerly out of ill nature; why? yer it is 
burlike the Thorn or Bryar, which prick 


and ſcratch, becauſe they can do no other, 


The moſt tolerable ſort of Revenge, is 
for thoſe wrongs-whicti there is no Law 
to remedy : Butthen let a Man take heed, 
the Revenge be fuch, as there is no Law 
.to puniſh ; elſe a Mans Enemy is [till be- 
fore-hand, and at is two for one, Some 
when they take Revenge, are deſirous the 
Party ſhould know whence it cometh: 
this is the. more generous, For the delight 
feemeth to be not fo much'm doing the 
hart, a$ in making the Party repent, But 
baſe and crafty Cowards: are hke the Ar-- 
row that flyeth in the dark. Coſayw Drke- 
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perfidions or negleting - Friends; xs if 
thoſe wrongs were” unpardonable Tow 
ſhall read(faith he) that we are commanded to 
forgive our Enemies 5 bat you never read,that 
we are comfmanded $0: fopgive our Friends: 
But yet cheSpirit 'off Job. was in a bettet 
rune 3 Shiull we (ſaith he) take goott af God? 
hand, and not be conterit to take evil alſo # 
And fo of Friendsin a'proportion.- This is 
certain, that a Man thar” ſtudieth Reverge; 
keeps isown wounds gteen,which others 
wiſe would heal, and do well : Pxblick Re3 
venges-areforthe moſt part fortunarte,as that 
for the death of Ceſar;for the death of Pers 
tinax, 'tor the death of Heary the Third of 
France, ad many more. But in private Res 
benges it 13 not ſo, Nay rather vindicative 
perſons live the life of . Witches 3 -who as 
they are miſchieyous, 'fo end they unfor- 
tunate, 


Of Adverſny. 
Y. 
T was an high Speech of $ineta, (aftet 


the manner of -the-Stoicks) That the 
good things. which _ to proſperity ars - 


a8 $ir FranGie'Bacoti's Eſſ«ys 
be wiſhed; 'but the gaqd things that belong to 
edverſfy are to be- admired : Bona rernm "4 
evnderum optabilia., adverſarnm nirabilia, 
Certaioly, if Miracles be the command 
over Nature, they. appear moſt-in Aduuter- 
S$45+-It is yet a higher ſpeech of his, than 
theother, (muchtop high for: a Heathen) 
I i} #1#e greatneſs #0 heave in one the frailty 
of <' Man,” and the ſernrity of a God : Vert 
verue rm bubere fragilitatem homeinis , ſecu- 
ritater: Dez. This: would have done 
better in Poeſe, where tranſcendencies 
eremore allowed; Andthe Poets indeed 
bave been buſie with it 3 for it is in effect 
the thing, which is: gured in thatſ{trange 
Fittionof the ancient Poets, which ſeem- 
eth not to be without myſtery 3: nay and 
to have fome approach to the- State of a 
Chriſtian :' That Hercules, wherthe went to 
wnbind Promethews , (by whom hamane 
Nature is repreſented) ſayled the length of 
the great Ocean 74 4m Earthen Pot or Pitcher; 
Lively wraps Chriſtian reſolution, 
that ſayleth in the frail Barque of the 


Fleſh, through the waves of the world. 
But to ſpeak ina mean : The Vertue of 
Proſperity is Temperance 3 the Vertue of 
Adverſity is Fottitiide, which 'm Morals 
| is the more: heroicali Vertue, Proſperity 
- is the Bleſling of the Old Ts - 
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Adverſity is the Bleſſing of the New, 
which carrieth the greater BenediQtion , 
and the clearer, Revelation. of. 
favour... Yetyven inthe Old. Te , 
if you liſten to David's Harp, you ſhall 
hear as many Heaxſ-like Ayres, as 
Carols, And the Pencil of the Holy 


Ghoſt hath laboured more in deſcribin 


the 'Aflidtions of Job, 'than the Egiciths 


of Solowan,' pro erily is «ot without ma 
fears and ditt : "hen aldutrſity 45 Het 
ivithotit comforts and tiopes. We fe i 
Needle-works and Embroyderies}' it's 
more pleaſing to have'@ lively wor 
a (ad and ſolemnground, . than toi have 4 
dark and. gnelancholly - Work: apts 
lightſome ground. 7 dye 'thetefore" of 
= aſurr of the Heart, bythe pleyſitte 
Eye. Certainly Verme ts weſt 1 
rr Odours, moſt fragrant when the 
are incenſed; of cruſhed'; For Proſþe 
doth beſt diſcover Viee;' but & 
doth oelldiloorer Vertyes' 
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DE Sad ctioat 1 Is hue a 'faint kind of 
olicy or Wiſdom 3 for it asketh a 
ftrong Wir, aud'a ſtrong Heart, toknow 
when to.tell.-truth,” andto do it. Theres 
fore it- 1s the: weaker ſort of Politicks, 

a .ate-the great Diſlemblers. 
2Taritees faith, !Zinia ſorted well with the 
wa of her Ha:band. and Diffunulation of 
s hls $95” pay ye Arts or Policy to 
wiation to Toberins. © (ec 
aint guy Aacien## encourageth | p: 
22 to take Arms againſt Yiteliz, | A 
Gth; te riſe-not againſt the piercing || th 
No, of .Augaltas,nor the extream Cane | if 
ti0z or Cloſeneſs,.af::Twberius, Theſe pro» þ| th 
erties of Arts, or Policy and Diſſimulati- || th 
on, Or Clooney are indeed habits and Ima 
faculties, ſeveral, and to bediſtinguiſhed, | 
For if a man have that penetration of 
epHgrment, as he can diſcern, what 
ings are to be "laid open, and what to 


be ſecreted, and what to be ſhewed ar 
half 
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of $iamlation and Diſſimlation. 3 
half lights , and 'to whom .''and whey: 
which indeed 'are Arts of | State, , ati 

Arts of Life, is Tacitus well. calleth them) 

to him 5 'ahibit of Dijzmulation is ahin- 
derance,” -and a poornefs. But if a Man 
cannot attain to that Judgment , then it 

is left to him generally to be Cloſe, 
and a *Diſſembler. For where a Man 

| © cannot chooſe or vary. in Particulars, 
' | there it is good to take the ſafeſt and 
\ © warieſt way in general 3'like the going 
ſoftly by one that cannot well ſee. Cer- 
tainly the ableſt Men that ever were, 
have had all an opennefs and frarikneſs 
of dealing, and a Name of Certainty and 
Veracity : but then they were like Hor- 
ſes, well managed; for they could tell 
paſting well, when to ſtop or turn ; 
And at ſach times, when they thought 
the caſe indeed required Diſſzmnlation, 
if then they uſed it, 1tcame to paſs, that 
the former Opinion ſpread abroad of 
their good faith, and clearneſs of dealing, 
made them almoft inviſible. | 
There be three degrees of this hiding 
and vailing of Mans ſelf. The firſt Cloſe- 
veſs, Reſervation , and Secrecy; whena 
inleaveth himſelf without obſervation, 
ar For without hold to be taken what he , 
1f s. The Second Dzſſrmnlaion 'in the 
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egatine, when.. a Man lets fall Signs and 
Arguments, . that: he is ' nap. that heis. 
And.the third &izmmlation in the Aﬀirma- 
Hoe, when aMan induſtriouſly and 'ex- 
prey feigns and pretendsto-be that he 
$ not, ww 


Ef 


For the firſt of theſe, Secrecy ; It is in- if 
deed the vertue of 2 Confeſlor ;. and afſu- 
tedly the 8ecret Man heareth many Con- 
feſfions; For who will open himſelf to a 
Blab, or a Babler? But if a man be 


| 
| 
thought Secret, it inviteth diſcovery, as} | 
| 
1 


the more cloſe Air ſucketh in the more 
open; And as in confeſſion, the revea- 
ling is not for worldly uſe, but for the 
eaſe of a Mans heart 3 ſo Secret, Men 


come to the knowledge of many things | © 
in that kind, while Men rather diſeharge Þ © 
their minds, thay impart their min [ 
In few words, Myſteries are due to Secre- | © 
cy, Beſides ( to fay truth) Nekgdweſs is b 
uncomely, as well inmind, asin body 3 t 
and it addeth no ſmall reveretice to Mens: tl 
manners and actions, if they be not alto-; : 
gether open. As for Talkers, and Futile Þ| *© 
perſons, they are commonly yain , and | 
credulous withal. For he that talketh o 
what he knoweth, will alſo talk what he 

knoweth not. Therefore ſet it — h 


foat gn habit ef Secrecy is bothpolitick, an 


moral, 


of Simmlation end Diſſimulation. 28 
moral, And this part it is good, 'thar 2 
Mans face give his townge leave to -Tpealt. 
For the difcovery of Mms ſelf, 'Þy the 
reacts of his countenance, is a great weak« 
e | neſs and betraying, by how muchir is 
many times more mafked and believed, 
\. | than a Mans words” ' 
% For the fecond, whith'is Dr//rmnlation: 
.» | It followeth many titties upon” Serreey 
a | by a neceſlity; ſo thar he. that will be 
e 
13 


Secret, muſt be a Difembler in ſome de« 
gree, For men are too cunning, to ſuffer 
aman to keep an indifferent carriage be« 
. | tween both, and tobe Secret without 
a & ſwaying the ballance on either fide. 
They will fo beſer a Man with queſtions, 
'L and draw him on, and pick it out 
of him ,- that without an abſurd ſilence, 
he muſt ſhew an inclination one way g 
orif he donot, thev will gather as much 
+ Oy his Stlence, as by his ſpeech: As for 
i Equivocations, or Oraculous Speeches , 
0 they cannot hold out long: ſo that no. 
Man can be Secret, except he give hims 
ſelfa little feope of Difſimnlation, which 
Is, as it were, but the ſkirts or train of 
Secrecy. | 
But for the third degree, which is 8+ - 


mulation; 'and' falſe profeſſion :_ That I 
hold more: culpable ,* and leſs politick , - 
C 4 EXy 


23 - 8#r Francis. BacotrEfays © 
except it be 4n great and-rare matters, 
Andtherefore, a general cuſtom of $irmn+ 
lation (which is this laſt degree) is a Vice; 
riſing. either of a natural Talfneſs or 
fearfulneſs, or of a mind -that hath ſome 
main faults 3 which. becauſe a Man muſt 
needs diſguiſe, it maketh hint practiſe 
$i-anlation in other things, leſt his hand | 
ſhould be out of ure. : 
The great ddvantages of Simnlation 
and Diſſumulation are three. Firſt; To 
hay a fleep oppoktion, and to: furpriſe: 
For where a Mans intentions are publiſh- 
ed, it is an alarm to call up all that are 
againſt them. The ſecond 1s, to reſerve 
to a Mans ſelf a fair retreat : | For if a 
Man engage himſelf by a manifeſt Decla- 
ration, | muſt go through, or-take a fall. 
The third is, the better to diſcover the 
mind-of another : For to himthat opens 
himſelf, Men will hardly ſhew theme 
ſelves adverſe, but- will (fair)-- let him 
20 On, and turn their freedom of ſpeech 
to freedom of thought, And therefore 
It is 2. good ſhrewd Proverb of -the Spa- 
nierd, Tell a te, and find a trath + as if 
there were no way of diſcovery, but by 
Szmulation | net? 
There be alſo three. dif advantages to 
ſet it eyen, 'The firſt, That $ip»lation _ ; 
"2 "IH Dij< 
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of Bartmts and Children. 25 
oy _" commonly carry with them 


a ſhew. of fearfulneſs,avhich in any by» 
. fineſs doth - ſpoil the feathers of round 


flying upto the mark, The ſecond, That 
it puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits 


.of many, that perbaps would otherwiſe 


co-operate with him, and makes a Man 
walk almoſt alone tohis own ends. The 
third and greateſt is, That it depriveth 
a man of one of the moſt principalinſtru- 
ments for ation, which is Trzſt and Be+ 
lief. The beſt compoſition and tempera- 
ture is, to have Openneſf in fame and 
opinion, Secrecy in habit , Diſſawulation 
in ſeaſonable uſe, and a power to feign if 
there be no remedy, 
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Of Parents and Children. 


VII. 


7 He joys of Parents are ſecret. and 
| ſoare their griefs and fears; they 
cannot utterthe one,nor they will not utter 
the other, Childrex ſweeten labours, but: 
they make misfortunes more bitter : they 
increaſs the cares of Life, . but they 
From mitt- . 


26 vgix Prancis Bacon's Bays 
mitipate” the' © remembrance. of Death. 
The perpetaity Vy-generation is common 
2o/ Beaſts 5'bur- memory; therit, and no- 
ble works, -arepropert6 Men: and ſurely 
4. Man (hall i fee the fiobleft Works" and 
Foundarjons _=_ hap on from _ 
leſs Men, whith have ht to E 

4 Images of their minds, Whote ala 
of their bodies have failed So the cate 
of poſterity is moſt in them that have no 
poſterity, - They that are the firſt raiſers 
of their: Honſes, are moſt 'Mmdulgent to- 
wards their Chzldrew; beholding rhemy as 
the contiowance, not only oftheir kind, 
but of .their work, and fo both Children 
and Creatures. 

The difference in affection of Parents 
towards their ſeveral Children, is many 
times unequal, and ſometimes unworthy, 
eſpecially in the Mother z as Solomon 
ſaith, A wiſe Son rejoyceth the Father, but 
an ungracious Son ſhames the Mother. A 
Man ſhall ſee, where there is a Houſe 
full of Chzldrez, one or two of the eldeſt 
reſpeted, and the youngeſt made wan- 
rons3 but m the midſt, fome that are as 
it were forgatten, wha many times 
nevertheleſs proye the beſt. Theillibera- 
Iny of Pererts in allowance towards 
their Children, i34n harmful error, makes 


them 


Of Parew(r and Childre. \ 27 
them baſe, 'ncqtiaints them with fhifes; 
makes them fort 'with mean company; 
and makes them furfer more when they 
come to plenty: and therefore the proof 
sbeft, when Met keep their githority 
towards: their Children , but not then 
purſe. Men have a fooliſh manner (both 
Parents, and School maſters, and Ser- 
vants) increating and breeding an emula- 
tion between Brothers, during Childbood, 
which many times ſorteth to diſcord when 
they are men, and diſturbeth Families. 
The Italians make little difference be- 
tween Children and Nephews, or near 
Kinsfolks ; but ſo they be of the"lump 
they care not, chongh tkey paſsnot 
throngh' their awn body. And to ſay 
trath, in Natore it is much alike matter, 
infomuch that weſee a Nephew ſometimes 
reſembleth an Uncle, or a Kinfman, more 
than his own Perext, as the blood hap-' 
pens, ” Let Parents chooſe berimes 
the vocations and courfes they mean 
their Chzldren ſhould take, for then they 
are moſt flexible; and ler them not too 
much apply themfelves ro the diſpoſition 
of their Childrew, as thinking they will 
take beſt to that which they have moſt 
wind to. It is trne, that if the affeRtion 
or aptnefs ofthe Children, be extraordinary, 
| | then 


23 Sir. Ftrantis Bacon's. ſays 

etift is good not to. crols it : but gene+ 
lar the proves © good, Optizeam eliges 
ſuave &- facile. illud facet eonſuetuds, young» 
er Brothers. are commoan]y- tartunate, -but 
{eldome .or never where the elder are dif- 
inherited. Ko, 


Of M arriage and Single Life, 
VIII 


E that hath Wife and Children, hath 

given hoſtages to Fortune, for they 
are impediments to great. enterpriſes /, 
either of Vertue or Miſchief, Certainly 
the beſt works, . andof greateſt merit for 
the publick, have proceeded from the 
- #nmarried or Childleſs Men, which both in 
affection and means have.married and en- 
dowed the publick, Yet it were great 
reaſon, that thoſe that have Children , 
ſhould have greateſt care of future times, 
unto which they know they muſt tranſmit 
their deareſt pledges. Some there are,who 


though they lead a Single Life, yet there ; 
thoughts do end with themſelves, and- 


account future times impertinencies. Nay, 
there 
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of Marriage thd inglt Fife. uh 


there are ſome'other; that” accourit Wife 


-athd Children but as Bills of Charges. Nay 


more, there-are ſome fooliſh rich coves 
tous men, that-take pride in having *h6 
Children, becauſe they maybe thought ſd 
much the richer. -For-pertaps they have 
heard ſome talk, 8#ch an one is « great rich 
Man; and another except-to it, Tea bit 
be hath a great charge of Children; as if it 
were an abatemeat 'to his riches. But the 
moſt ordinary'cauſe of a 872gle-Lifeis Li- 
berty-, eſpecially in certain felf-pleafin 

and humorous minds, . which are G 
ſenſible of every reftraint, 'as they will 
goe near to think their Girdles and Gar- 
ters to be Bonds and Shackles, Unmarried 
Men are beſt Friends, beſt Maſters, beſt 
Servants, but not always beſt Subjedts; 
forthey are light to runaway;-andalmoſt 
all fugitives are of that condition, A Single 
Life doth well with Charchmen : for Charity 
will hardly water the Ground, where it 
firſt fill a Pool. It is indifferent fox 
wagerand Magiſtrates ; for if-they befacile 
and corrupt, you ſhall. have a Servant-five 
times worſe than aWife. For \Souldiers, 1 
find the Generals' commonly in their hor- 
tatrves put men in mind of their Wrzves and 
Chitdren. And/I think the deſpiſing of 
M6r%age among(t the Turks, making the 
vulgar 


ww -Souldier - more. baſe. Certainly 
and Childeee areas kind of diſcipline 
F humanity; and Single: Mew, though 
pre=aprd times more; charitable, be- 
their means are leſs exhauſt 3 yet on 


Mm the other fide, they. are more cruel] and 
bard beasted,. {good to make ſevere Ins 
4 | eas”) becauſe their tendernels is not 
oft called upon. , Grave natures, led by 
cuſtom, and therefore conſtant, ate com- 
monly loving Hatbands 3 as was faid of 
Ohyſjes, Vetulars fuam pretulit immortalitats. 
Chaſt Women are often proud and fro- 
ward, as preſuming upon--the merit of 
their chaſtity. It is one of the beltbonds 
both. of m_ and obedience in the 


Wife, if ſhe think her Hwaborrd wiſe, which 
ſhe will never do; if ſhe find him jealowe; 
#2ves are. young mens Miltrefles, Cotapg> 
nions for middle Age , - and old mes 
Nurſes 3 ſo asa'\man rtay.have a young 
to marry when he will. But yet he was 
reputed one of the wiſe men , that made 
anſwer. to: the queſtion 3. When a mai 
fhould marry 2: A yourig mar not yet, ax 
tlder man not of ul; It's often ſeen, that 
bad Hwhbands ' have very .. Wives 3 
whether it be; :; that it raiſeth the price of 
their Hawhaxds kindneſs. when it comes, 
of that the Fives take a pride  intheir 


patience. 
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ience. But-thispeyerfails lus= 
= were of their own chuſing, agault 
their Friends conſent 3: for then they wall 
be ſure to make good theirown folly. 
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. Of. Envy. 
"IX; 


75" Here be'none of the Affe@ions , 

J-'' which have'been noted to facinate 
ot ewirch , | but 'Zove and Ermvy. They 
both ' have vehemtht wiſhes, they frame 
themſtlves 'reddily into imagimations 
and Giggeſtions'3"'and they come eafily 
into the oye, cſpecty npon thepreſence 
of the 5bjeRs, - Whith are the'poinrs that 
conduce to faſomdtion, if 'any Tuch thin 
there be. We ſee likewrſe the Scripture 
calleth £nvy, an evil ze; and the Aſtro- 
logerscall the evil*'influences of the Stars, 
Foil 'Afpe&s 3 {6 that (hill there ſeemeth 
to beacknowledged in the 3& of Emy, 
at efaeulation'or Fridiation- of, the Eye. 
Nay,” ſome have been ſo curious, as to 
note that the times, when the ſtroke 
orpercyllion of an' ®rvicns, Eye doth moft 
tart; ate, when the Party exviedis beheld 
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43s Fir Francis Bacon's Efeys 
in-glofy of triumph 5 for "that ſets ai 
ddge upon Eivy : And beſides, at ſich 
unes the ſpirits of the Perſoir ervied: do' 
come forth nioſt into the outward parts, - 
and fo meet the blow. 

- But leaving theſe curiofities, (though 
not unworthy to be thought on fit place) 
we will handle, iFhat Perſons are apt to 
envy others, what Perſons are moit ſubjed to 
to be envied themſelves, rand what is the dif- 
ference between publick and private Envy. 

A man that hath na. vertue in himſelf x 


ever exvieth vertue. in others. For; mens | 


minds will either feed upon their;-awmw, 
good,or upon others evil; and who wan»; 


teth the one, will prey upon the other 5: 


and who ſo js out of hope to attainto 4n+: 
others vertue, will ſeek-tq come at; even; 
hand by deprefliog anochers fortutie.--[1 

_ A man that is bulie and inquiſitive; is, 
commonly Exvioxs : for to know! mych 
of other mens matters'caqnat be, . beeatſe. 
all that adoe may concern hiseſtate 3 there- 
fore it muſt needs be;. that he taketh a 
kind of play-pleaſure in looking uponthe 
fortunes of others 3 neither can;be;that 
mindeth but his own buſineſs, fiad? muck 
matter for Envy: For Envy is a padding, 
paſſion, and walketh the Streets, and: 
dothnot keep home, Nop: eff cyrioſns, quin! 
idem fit tnalevolur, en 
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HIKE of Envy, 3 op 
1. Men of birth are noted tobe c@- 
viow towards new Men when they riſe : 
For the, liſtance is altered 3 and js ike 
a deceipt! of the. eye, that when others 


eome. on, they think themſelves go.back, 
',*- Deformed: perſons, 'and Eunuchs, and 
ald. Mep, 


Baſtards are exviows : for 


-hethat cannot poſſibly mendhis own eaſe, 
will do what hecan ta.unpair anothers,ex- 
cept, theſe defedts light upan a very braye 
-and ;herojeal.pature, which thinketh to 


make his-natural wants part of his ho- 
gour.z in that it ſhould be ſaid, that an 


# Funych, ar lame Man, did ſuch great 
- matters, -/afteCting the honqur of a mirg- 
# cle, as1t.was in Narſac the Eunuch, and 


Las and Tamherignes, that werejame 
Ns s F C0} CS , . 
The fams.is' the caſe of men that 7) 


after calamities. and misfortunes 3 for 


they areas men fallen. out with the times, 
and thiak.other mens harms aredemption 
af theig own ſufferings, 

- They; tha defire tqexcel in too many 
matters.,..,out af levity and yain gloty, 
are ever-Egview : For they cannot want 
wark ,.; it: bei impoſſible but many in 
ſome -one..of thoſe.,things ſhould ſurpaſs 
them , which was the character of Adriar 
the Empergur, that martally envied Pager 

an 
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and” Painters, © and ' Artificers *in works 


wherein he had a'vein to excell, © 
Laftly, Near Kinsfolks;'29d Fellows in 


Office,and thoſe that have been bred toge- | 
ther, 'are more' apt to Ervy their = vary ; 


whetrthey are raiſed : For it doth upbraid 
unto them their own fortunes, - and: poin- 
' teth at them, and cometh oftnerinto their 
remembrance, 'and incurreth” likewife 
more ,into the note” of others 5 and Fx- 
vy ever redoubleth- from Speech and 


' Fame. Cain's Envy was the more vile andf 
malignant towards'his Brother Abel, be-# tt 
cauſe when his Sacrifice was better accep-} 


ted; rhere was'tro body to look on, Thus! 


much for thoſe that \are apt to Envy. 


* Concerning: thoſe that are” more or leſt 


ſubje@ to Envy : Firſt, Perſons of eminent 
vertue, when'they are advanced, are leſ 
envied : For their fortune ſeemeth but 
due unto them ;* and no man 'exvieth the 
payment of a-Debt; but Rewards and 
Liberality rather.” Again," Eby is ever 
joyned with the comparing of 4 ni#ns ſelf; 
and Where there is*no compariſon, nc 
Envy 3 and. therefore Kings" are not envi 

ed. but by Kings' Nevertheleſs' it- is 0 be 
noted}, that 'unyrorthy  Perſons'are moſt 
envied at their firſt''coming in and after 

wards overcome it better 5' wheres 
con 


© 
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At Of Exuy-"'" Ts 35 
contrariwiſe, Perſons of worth and: merit 
are moſt-exvied, when'theirfortune cons 
tinueth: long. For by that time, though 


| their vertue be the ſame, yet it hath:-noe 
{ the ſame Lyſtre 3 for freſh men grow-up 


that darken it. | 

- Perſons bf noble blood ate lefs envied 
in their riſing; for it -ſeemeth but- right 
done to their bitth.-- Beſides, - there 
ſeemeth not much added to their fortune 5 
and Envy is as the Sun-beams, that beat 
hotter upon a Bank, or ſteeprifing Ground, 


.& than upon a'Flat, And for the ſamere#s 
.* ſons, thoſe that are advanced by degrees 


are leſs exvied, than thoſe that are adyans 


| ced ſuddenly, -and per ſalt. 


:: Thoſe that have joyned with their Hos 
nour great Travels, Cares; or Perils,.- are 
leſs ſubje&t to-Emy: For men think thit 
they eatn their Honors hardly, and:pity 
them ſometimes 3 and Pity ever healeth 
Envy : Wherefore you' ſhall obſerve, that 
the more deep and ſober ſort of politick 
Perſons in theit greatneſs,- ate ever bes 
moning themſelves, what a life they lead; 
chanting a @xanta patimur. Not that they 


| feel it ſo, .but only to abate the edge of 


Envy. But this is to be-underſtood of bti- 
fineſs thatis laid upon mer, and not ſticl 


# as they call unto themſelves, For nothing 


D 3 inctcaſerh 
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Incraſeth Exvy more than anunaccefiary 
and: ambitious: [engroſſing of. .bifineſs ; 
and nothing doth ;extinguiſh Eovy more, 
thanfor a great Pesſon to preſerve all other] 
inferiour Officers jo their full rights.” aud# 
preheminencies of their pJaces* for by} 
that-means thetebe 1ſo'many Skxeens be-| 
twearhim and Envy. ITT. " 
+ Above all,:; thoſe are-moſt ſubjet to} 
Emoy, whach' carry the greatneſs: of their Fel 
fortines in an infolent and proud manner, 
heing: never; well, - but while they ard 
ſhewing how great they are; either by 
outwatd /potnp , or by triamphing ovet 
all. cppoſfition or competition 5 whereas} 
wiſe men will-rather do Sacryfice to Envy,} 
in ſuffering themſelves ſometitnes of pur-| 
poſe to. be croſt and over born of things|$ ) 
that do not much'iconcern. them. Not-# 
withſtanding {o. much # true, That the 
cartiage ob greatme(? in a plain. and open 
manner ((ſo'it be without arrogancy andÞj Dr 
yaineglory) ,doth-draw leſs Ervy, than if 
itbejna more crafty and cunning faſhion, 
Forin that courſe:aman doth but diſavow#%? 
fortune.and ſcemeth to. beconſcious of his t! 
own want in worth, and,doth but-teach© | 
others to Expy him. | -7 
Laſtly, to canclude-this.part:s. As we 
{21d in the beginning, that the ;A& of oy 
a 


1.4 -..0f Envy ©: TI 
had ſomewhatin it of wioboraf?, fothere 
is no oftier cure of Ezvy, but the ere of 
© witoberaft'y, and that is, to renbve the 
) Zot (as they call it) and to lay if upon 
8 another, For: which purpoſe, ' the wiſer 
Sore of 'great” Perfons, bring in'evertpon 
rhe Stage ſome! body, 'uponwhonttotrive 
Sthe Envy, that would &bftic'upor them 
felves 3 ſometimes gpon” Minifters and 
Servants, forfietinies a__ Colleagues ind 
\(Fociates ,-- and the Ike's, arid for that 
urn there arenever wanticg ſome Perſons 
:t Df violent and undertakmg Natures, who, 
xo they niay have Power' and Buſineff, 
z,vill take it at any coſt, 

1-# Now to fpeak of publick Envy. There 
ps yet ſome good in publick, Evy 5 where- 
ts in private there is none. For prblick Ex- 
1ef@s is an 0firaciſpr, that eclipſeth men when 
-nMey grow too great. And therefore it is 
1d] oridle allo to great ones, to keep them 
ifF1thin bounds, | 

nf This Ervy being in the Latine word 
w@2idia, goeth in the modern languages 
asf the name of Diſcontentment, of which 
e ſhall ſpeak in handling Seditior, It ts 
diſeaſe in a State like to! mfeftion; for 
well infeftion fpreadeth upon that whiehis 
ond, and: tainteth it 3 ſo when Ervy 1s 
adWtten once maState, it traduceth even 
D 3 the 
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48 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays 
the beſt aftionsthereof, and turneth thej 
-znto an 11] odour. And therefore there j; 
little-wonn by intermingling of plauſible 
ations. For that. doth argue but a weak: 
neſs.and fear of Emvy, which hurteth 
much the more, as it is likewiſe uſual it 
infe@ions; which if you fear them, you 
call them upon, you. 

This publick, Envy ſeemeth to be 
chiefly upon principal Officers or Miniſter 
rather than upon Kings and Eſtates the 
ſelves. But this is a ſure rule, that if the 
Envy upon the Miniſter be great, whed 
the cauſe of it in him is ſmall; or if thi 
Envy be general, in a manner, upon a 
the Miniſters of an Eſtate, then the FE 
»y (though hidden) is truly upon thi 
State itſelf. And ſo much of publick, E 
2y or Diſcontentment, and the differenc 
thereof from private Envy, which wa 
handled in the firſt place. 

We will add this in general, touchin 
the AﬀeCtion of Envy 3 that, of all othe 
AﬀeCtions, itis the, moſt importune an 
continual. For of other Aﬀedtions the 
1s occaſion given but now and then. Ar 
therefore it was well ſaid. nvidia feit 
dies non agit. For it is ever working up 
ſome or other, And it is alſo —_ t 
Love and Envy do makea man pine, whic 

Otne 
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other Aﬀections donot 3 becauſe they are 
> not ſo continual. Jt is alſo the vileſt 
bl. Aﬀettion, and the moſt depraved:” for 
which cauſe it is. the proper Attribute of 


” the Devil, wha is called, the enviows Man, 
& that ſoweth Tares amongst the Wheat by night: 
ould 2s it always cometh to pals, that Zmvy 

worketh ſubtily, and in the” dark and to 
«& the prejudice of good things, ſuch as is 
nf the Wheat, | 


Of Love. 
X. 


He Stage is more beholding to Love, 
_ than the Life of Man, For, as to 
the Stage, Love is even matter of Come- 
dies, and now and then of Tragedies: 
but in Life it doth much miſchief; ſome- 
times like a Syrer, ſometimes likea Fury, 
You may obſerve, that amongſt all the 
preat and worthy perſons (whereof the 
Memory remaineth , either Ancient, or 
Recent) 'there is not One that hath been 
tranſported to the madd degree of Love: 
which ſhews , that great Spirits, and 
D 4 great 
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great Buſineſs, d6 keep out 'this wealt 
Paſſion. You muft except nevetthelefs, 
Marcus Antonizs, the half Partner of the 
Empire of Rome 3 and Appim Clandine the 


Decemvir, and Law-giver ! whereof the 


Former was indeed a VoJuptuons Mart , 
and Inordinate z, but the Latter was an 
Auſtere and Wiſe Man. And therefore it 
ſeems, (though rarely) that Zove can find 
entrance, not only into an open Heart, 
but alſo into a Heart well fortified, if 
watch be not well kept. It is a poor fay- 
ing of Epicure, Satis magnum Alter Alte- 
ri Theatrum ſum. As if Man, made for 
the contemplation of heaven,and all noble 
Objeds, ſhould do nothing but kneel be- 
fore a little Ido), and make himſelf a Sub- 
jet, though, not of the Mouth. (as Beaſts 
are) yet of the Eye, which was given 
him for higher purpoſes, It is a ſtrange 
thing to note the Exceſs of this: paſſion 3 
and how it braves the Nature and Value 
of things by this,that the ſpeaking ina per- 
petnal Hyperbole is comely in nothing but 
in Zove. Neither is it meerly in the Phraſe: 
for, whereas it hath. been well ſaid, that 
the Arch-flatterer, with whom all the 
petty flatterers have intelligence, is a 
Man's felf 3 certainly, the Love is more, 
For;there wasneyer a proud Man A 7 
9 
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I Of Love, LS: Aa 
ſs abfurdly welt of himſelf; as this Zoner 
doth of the Perfon Leved':: and therefote 
it was well faillg ' that it is dncpoſſuble' to 
Love , andtd be wife, Neither doth this 
weakneſs appear to othersonly; and-not'ts 
the Party Loved : but tothe Loved moſt of 
all 3 except the Love be reciproque : for 
itis a truerule; that Zove is ever rewarded, 
either with' the reciproque, or. with an 
ward and ſecret Contempt. By how 
much the more men onght to beware of 
this Pafſion, which lofeth noe only other 
things, but iefelf, As for theother lofles, 
the Poets Relation doth well figure them 
that He that preferreth Helera, quitted 
the gifts of Juzo and Pal/as. For whoſo- 
ever eſteemeth too much of amorous AF- 
fetion, quitteth both Aches and Wiſdom, 
This Paſſion hath his Floods in the very 
times of weakneſs : whichare great Proſ- 
perity, and great Adverſity 3 though this 
latter hath been leſs obſerved. Both which 
times kindle Love, and make it more fre 

yent, and therefore ſhew it to be th 
Child of Folly. They do beft, who, if 
they cannot but admit Love; yet make.it 
keep' Quartet, and ſeverit wholly front 
their ſerious Aﬀairs, and Aﬀtians of Efte: 
for if it check, onee with. Bufineſs, Jt 
froubleth mens Fortunes, and maketh 
men 
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ren: that zthey can/'no ways be true to 
their own''Ends, Iknow not how, but 
martial men are given toLove: Ithink it 
is but as they are given: to Wine ; for Pe- 
rils commonly ask to be paid in Pleaſures. 
There is in mans: Nature a ſecret Inclinati- 
on and Motion towards Love of others ; * 
which if it be not ſpent upon ſome one, 
or a few, doth naturally ſpread it ſelf 
towards many, .and maketh men become 
Humaneand Charitable; as it is ſeen ſome- 
time in Friars. Nuptial Love maketh Man- | 
kind; FriendlyLoveperfefeth itz but wan- | 
ton Love corrupteth and imbaſethit. | 


Of Great Place. 
Xl. 


En in Great Place are thrice Servants : 
Servants of the Soveraige or State 3 
Servants of Fame 3 and Servants of Buſ#- 
weſs, So as they have no Freedom, either 
in their Perſozs, nor in their A@7075, nor 
in their 7:»2es. It is a ſtrange deſire to ſeek 
Power, and to loſe Liberty ; or to ſeek 


Power over others, and to loſe Power over 
2 


Of Gredt Place. 43 
a Mans ſelf. The Riſing unto Place is la- 
borious;z and by Pains mencome to grea 
ter Pains : and it is ſometimes baſe; and 
by Indignities men come to Dignities. The 
Standing is Slippery, and the Regreſs is 
either a Downfal, orat leaſt an Eclipſe, 
which is a melancholly thing. Cum non ſis, 
qui fueris, non eſſe, cur velis vivere, Nay, 
retire men cannot when they would ; 
neither will they, whenit were Reaſon : 
but are impatient of Privateneſs, even in 
Age and Sickneſs, whichrequire the Sha- 
dow : Like old Townſmen ; that will be 
ſtill Gtting at their Street Door, though 
thereby they offer Age to Scorn, Certain- 
ly Great Perſons had need toborrow o- 
os mens Opinions, to think themſelves 
happysfor if they judge by their own feel- 
ing, they cannot find it : but if they think 
with themſelves what other men think of 
them, and that other men would fain be as 
they are,then they are happy,as it were by 
report 3 when perhaps they find the con- 
trary within. - For they are the firſt that 
find their own griefsz though they be the 


. . laſt that find their own faults,. Certainly, 


Men, 1n great Fortunes are ſtrangers to 
themſelves, and while they are inthe puz- 
zle of Buſineſs, they have no timeto tend 
their Health, either of body or _ 
171 
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03 Hors gravis incubat,; hui not tins 


OAH, T2n0165s morinit (fb, hv Phace, 
'there' is licenſe ro do roles Rvil:, 
"whereof rhe latter wa curſe; for wEvd, 
the beft condition 1 norte Will, the'fe- 
ei rot to Can, But Power todo good, 
1s the trae and Jawfulb end of afpirmg : 
for good thoughts (though God accept 


them, ) yet towards Mety are lirtle better 


than good dreams, except they be pur 
m At; and that cannot be without Pow- 
erand Place, as the Vantage and Com- 
manding Ground. Merit ns good Works 
is the end of mans motion-3 and Confci- 
ence of the fame is the accomphſhment of 
mans reſt: for if a man can be partaker 
of Gods Theater; he ſhall likewife be 
partaker of Gods Reft. Et comverſws Dems, 
#t aſpiceret Opera, que feereviunt manu ſud, 
vat quod omni effent bona nimis3 and then 
theSabbath, Inthe Diſcharge of the Place, 
fer before thee the beſt Examples 3 for Im- 
ration is a Globe of Precepts, And” after 
a time ſet before thee thine own Example ; 
and examine thy ſelf ftrickly, whether 
thon didſt not beſt atfirft. Negle& not 
alſo the Examples of thoſe that have car- 
ried themſelves ill in the ſame Plate : not 
to fet off thy ſelf by taxing their memos 
ry; but to dirett thy felf what to avoid. 
Reform 
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Reform therefore ; when der ar 
m—_—_ of farmer . Tinies: and Perſons 
yet {et it down to chyſolf; as well to 
create gondqwelidents, xto fallow them. 
Reduce thiogs tothe firſt Joftitution; and 
obſerve wherein, and how: they have de- 
geacrate/3 but yet ask Cauncel of 'bith 
Fires of the Ancienter Tune what 1s beſt; 
aid: 'of the (Latter Time what 56 fattart, 
Seck- to _— Courte Regular, that 
men: may know. before-hand what they 
expect 2 but be not-:tao poſitive 

ous f peremptory 3 and expreſs hy felf 
well when:thou digrefſeft from thy Rute. 
Preſerve the right of the Place; but (arr 
oot queſtions of Juriſdidtions, and rather 
aſſume thy Right-1n Silerice and de faito, 
than voice it with-(Claims and Thalkenges. 
Preſerve likewiſe: the Rights af Inferuor 
Flaces 3 and thidk3t mort Honour to dt 
re& in chicf,;than-tobe buſte 4n all... Em 
hraceand invite Helps'and Advices, touch- 
kng the Execution 1of: thy, Place -: and do 
not driveaway ſuch as bring the Informa 
tion,;.as melders:3 but accept of themiin 
go0d-part, ./ The: Vaces. of ldutberity are 
vhiefly Four: 'Deluyes, Carription, Rongh- 
nn Fa@inv... ForDelgyes, Give cate 
acce ep Fumes appotated, Go through 
with that whichis i ta hand, and interlace 


not 


Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays 
not buſineſs but of neceffity. For Corrups 
tion, Do not only bind thine own hands, 
.or thy Servants hands from taking., but 
bind the hands of Suitors. alſo from offe- 
ring : For Integrity uſed, doth the one; 
but Integrity profeſſed, and with a -mani- 
feſt deteſtation of Bribery, doth the other, 
And avoid not only the Fault, but the 
Suſpicion, Whoſoever 1s found 'variable, 
and changeth manifeſtly, without. mani 
feſt Cauſe, giveth ſuſpicion of Corruption: 
Therefore always when thou changeſt 
thine Opinion or Courſe, 'profels it plain- 
ly, and declare it , together with' the 
Reaſons that move thee to: change, atd 
do not think to ſteal it. A Servant;: or a 
Favourite, if hebe inward, and no other 
apparent Cauſe of' Eſteem, is commonly 
thought but a By-way to: cloſe Corruption, 
For Roughneſs; It isa needleſs cauſe of Diſ- 
content 3 | Severity breedeth Fear, but 
Roughneſs breedeth Hate. Even Reproofs 
from Authority. ought to. be grave, | and 
not taunting. . As for Facility, It is worſe 
than Bribery: for Bribes come but now 
and then ; *but-if Importunity, or idle 
Reſpetts lead a Man, he ſhall never be 
without , as Solomon ſaith : To reſpe# 
Perſons is not good 3 for ſuch 4 Man will 
tranſereſs for a piece of bread. It is moſt 
rrue 
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1 7 Of Great Place. * .» FL 
true that was anciently ſpoken A Place 
ſheweth the Man : and.it ſheweth ſome to 
the better, and-ſome to the worſe: 0x:- 
ninm conſenſu 5 capax Imperii, niſt imperaſ- 
ſet 3 Fo Tacitus cf. Gelbs: but of 
fan he ſaith; Solas Imperantinuns Veſpaſia- 
mus mutatzs in melizs. Though the one 
was meat of Sufficiency ; | the other af 
Maiiners and "AfﬀeQion, It is an affated 
Sign of a worthy and generous Spirit, 
whom Honowr attends : for'-Hoponr 1s, or 
ſhould be the plate of Vertuez andasin 
Nature things move violently 'to their 
place, and caltnlySn their place: fo Ver- 
tue in' Ambition is 'violent;' in Authority 
ſetled and calm: All riſing t6 Great Place, 
isby a winding Stair 3 apd if there be FaQti- 
ons, it is good to-{ide a Mans ſelf, whileſt 
he is4in- the Riſirg's and toballance him- 
felf when he is placed. Uſe thememory of 
thy Ptedeceſfor fairly and' tenderly ; for 
1 thou doſt'not; it isa debt will ſure be 


paid when thon art gone. If- thou have 


Colleagues, refpeQ'them, andrather call 
them when they look! not for it. than ex- 
clude them when they have reaſon tolook 


' tO be'called. Be not too ſenſible,or toore- 
"membring of 'thy Place in Converſation, 
and private Anſwers to Suitors 3 bur let it 
"rather -be ſaid When he ſits in Place, be 4s 
O 


another Man. 
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yet worthy « wiſe M{4n5: canfidexatiog 
Queſtion was asked of Dewoſphen " What 
os the chef part of an Onator? Ke anſwered, 
Aion z ms Next - en gr 'W hat aext 
again 2 AGion': He laig, it that 
beſt, andhadby nature himſelf no dens 
tage that; he. commended; 'A ſikragg 


hat part of an,Qrator which 


3s but lupericicalgand. rather the vertue 


of 2 Player, ſhould 'be. placed 4 bigh 
above thoſe other, noble.;parts jof Jxruen- 
Fon, Elooution, and. the reſt : Napalm 
Alone; as; it were Allan All, | 
xeaſon is Plain. There isin humane - it 
generally, mpre of the:.Faol, th 
Wiſe 3 and; therefore: thoſe faculties, by 
which the; faolih part. of , mens minds. 45 
taken, are moſt potent. . Wonderfjull like 
4s:the caſe of Boldneſe in. Civil els: 
Whar &r{t * Boldneſs z What ſecong. and 
third? | Boldyeſe, And yet RO is. 
Child of Igyarance and; Baſene(s, © Ine 
1QuT 
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inferidur-to other parts. But nevettheleſs 
it doth fhcinate, and. bind-hand and foot, 
thoſe thatare either '(hallow in judgment, 
or weak in'courage, [which are the greateſt 
part; yea, / and prevaileth with wiſe men 
at weak: times.  Thexefore. we ſee it hath 
done: Wonders 1n popular States, but 
with Senates. and. Princes leſs 3 and more 
ever upon the firſt eatrance of Bold Perſons 
into ation,” than ſoory after: for Boldneſs 
is-an-311>Keeper of Promiſe, Surely, . as 
there: |\dhe! orntebanks for the Natural 
Body -,;:{o are there Morntebanks for the 
Politick Body: Men that undertake great 
Cures; :ant +perhaps: have been lucky in 
two -or: three Experiments, but want the 
grounds of;Science 3; andtherefore cannot 
hold out. :Nay, ' you ſhall ſeea Bold Fellow 
many\:times do: Mabomet's miracle, 'Maho- 
met. madethe people believe,thathe would 
call -at-:Hill to, him3- and from the top of 
it' offer:up his Prayers for-the obſervers of 
his Law=:.The people aſſembled, Mahomet 
called 'the-Hill to him. again and again 3 
andwhen the Hill ſtood (till; he was never 
a whit abaſhed, but ſaid ; If the Hill wilt 
wot come ta Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the 
Hil.So theſe men, when they have promiſed 
great matters, and failed moſt ſhamefully 
yet (if they have the perfeftion of Bold- 
E 


neſt 
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neſs) they will but flight it over, and make 
a turn, andnomoreado. Certainly to men 
of great judgment, gold perſons are aſport 
to behold 3 nay, and to the Yulgar alſo, 
Boldneſs hath ſomewhat of the Ridiculous, 
For if abſurdity bethe ſubje& of laughter, 
doubt you not, but great Boldneſs is (el. 
dome without ſome abſurdity, Eſpecially 
it isa ſportto ſee, when a bold fe#ow is out 
of countenance 3 for that puts his face 
into a moſt ſhrunken and wooden po 
ſture, as needs it muſt :; for in baſhfulne 
the Spirits do a little go and; come, but 
with Bold men, upon like: occafion, the) 
ſtand at- a ſtay , like a $tale at: 


whereit isno Mate, but yet the Game can-WE 
not ſtir. But thislaſt-were fitter for a $I 


tyr, than for a ſerious Obſervation. Thi 
is well to be weighed, That Boldzeſs is 
verblind ; for it ſeeth not dangers and ins 


conveniences; therefore itis ill in Coun 


ſel, goodin Execution 2: ſo that the right}* 


uſe of pold perſons is, that they neva 
Command in Chief, but be Seconds, ant 
under the direftion of others, For it 
Counſel it is good toſee Dangers, and i 
Execution not to fee them, ' except the 
be very great. 
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Take — inthis ſenſe, the affefting 
of the weal of Men, which is that the 
Grecians call Philanthropia 3 and the Word 
#manity (as it isuſed) isa little too light 
toexpreſsit. GoodneſsI call the Habit, and 
2dneſs of Nature the Inclination. Thisof 
all Vertuesand Dignities of the mind is the 
greateſt, being the Character of the Diety 
and without it Man isa bufie, miſchievous,. 
wretched thing 3 no better then a kind of 
ermine. Goodneſs anſwers to the Theologi» 
d Vertue Charity, and admits no excels, 
{ut Errour.: The defire of power in exceſs 
cauſed the Angels to fall; the defire of 
_pnowledge in exceſs cauſed Man to fall 5 
Fur in Charity there is no exceſs, neither can 
. SAngd or Man come in danger by it. The 
aÞachnationto Goodneſs is imprinted deeply 
Wo the nature of man; inſomych, that if it 
ſenottowards men,it wil take untoother 
\Wiving Creatures; asitis ſeen in the Turks, 
ya cruel people, m_ nevertheleſs are kind 
2 to 
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to Beaſts, and give Alms to Dogs and Birds; 
Infomunch as Ba#bechizs reporteth, a, Chri- 
ſtiau Boy in Conſtantinople had Hke to have 
been ſtoned, for gagging, ina waggiſhneſs, 
a long Billed Fowl. Errours indeed, in this 
Vertue in Goodneſs qr Charity may be com- 
mitted. The Ttalians have an ungracious 
Prayerb. Tanto buon cheval niente 5 Sq good 
that he is good for nothing. And one of the 
Dottors of 7taly, Nicholas Macchiavel, had 
theroofidenceto'put in writing, almoſtin 
plain tearms: That the Chriſtian Faith had 
given up good menin'prey, to thoſe that are ty- 
rarnical mdunj uſt: which he fpake,becauſe 
indeed there wis never Law, or Set, of 
Opinion, did ſo much magnifie Goodreſs, as 
the Chriſtian Relipion doth : therefore, to 
avoid the Scandal,' and the Danger both, 
itis good to take knowledg of the errors 
of -an Habit ſo excellent, - Seek the Good 
of other men, 'but be not in bondage to 
their faces or fancies ; for that is but facili- 
ty or ſoftneſs, which taketh an honeſt min 
priſoner, Neither give thon *#ſop's pay 
a Gem, who Aka be better pleaſed 'and 
Happier if he ha@ had a Barly Corn. The 
Example of God'teacheth the Leffon tru- 
ly :' He ſendeth his Rain, and maketh his Sut 
toſhinenpon the Juft and Vnjut; but he doth 
mot rait; Wealth, ' nor ſhine Honour and 
oy Vertues 
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Vertues upon Men equally. Common Be- 
'nefits are t6 be communicated with all ; but 
peculiar benefits with choice. And beware, 
"BE how in making the Portrartrre, thou break- 
eſt the Patternz for Divinity maketh the 
love of our Selves the Pattern the love of 
our Neighbors but the Portraiture. $e// a7 
thou haſt.and give it to the poor. and follow me : 
but ſell not all thou haſt, except thou come, 
and follow me; that is, except thou have a 
Vocation, wherein thou mayſt do as much 
good with little means, as with great? for 
otherwiſe, in feeding the Streams, thou 
drieſt the Fountain. Neither is there only a 
Habit of Goodneſs,direfted by right reaſon? 
but there is in ſome men,even 1n Nature,a 
diſpoſition towards it 3 as on the other fide, 
there is anatural malignity. For there be 
that in their Nature do not affect the good 
of others. The lighter ſort of malignity 
turneth but to a croſneſs, or frowardneſs; 
oraptneſs to oppoſe, or difficileneſs,or the 
likez but the deeper ſort to-envy and meer 
miſchief.” Such men in other mens ca!ami- 
ties, are asit were in feaſon, and are ever 
on the loading part; not (o good as the 
Dogs that licked Lazarzs ſores, bur like 
Flies, thatare (till buzzing upon any thing 
that is raw 3 Miſanthropi, that make it their 
practiſe to bring mentothe Bough and yet 
| D 3 have 
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have nevera Tieefor the purpoſein thei 
Gardens,asTimoz had. Such diſpoſitions are 
the very errours of humane Nature; ant 
yet they are the fitteſt Timber to make 
reat Politicksof : Like to knee Timkb 

that is good for Ships that are ordaine 
to be toſſed, but not for building Houſes 
that ſhall ſtand firm. The parts and figr 
of Goodneſs are many. If a man begraciai 
and courteous to Strangers, it ſhews he 
a Citizen of the World; and that his hean 
1sno I{lland cut off from other Lands, by 
a Continent that joyns to them. If he he 
compaſſionate towards the afflitions & 
others, it ſhews that his heart is like the 
noble Tree, that is wounded it ſelf, whenit 
gives the Balm, Ifhe eaſily pardonsand re 
mits offences, it ſhews that his mind isplar 
ted above Injuries, ſo that he. cannot be 
hat. If he bethankfull for ſmall benefit 
it ſhews that he weighs mens minds,and not 
their traſh. But above all, if he have Sair 
Pay['s perfetian. that he would wiſh to be 
an Anathexra from Chriſt, for the Salvation 
of his brethren, it ſhews nihich of a Divine 
Nature and a kind of conformity with 
Chriit himfelf, 
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E will ſpeak of Nobility, Firſt aga 
| Portion of an Eftate, then asa Co- 
dition of Particular _— as, A Monarchy, 
where there is no Nobility at al}, is ever a 
pure and abſolute Tyranny , as that of the 
Turks, for Nobility attempers Soveraignty, 
anddraws the eyes of the People fome- 
what aſide from the Zine Royal/. But for 
Democracies they need it not : and they are 
commonly more quiet, and leſs ſubjeQ to 
Sedition, than where there are Stirps of No- 
bles, For mens eyes are upon the buſinels, 
and not upon the perſons 3 or if upon the 
perſons, it is for the buſineſs ſake, as fitteſt, 
and not for flags and pedigree. We fee the 
8witzers laſt well, notwithſtanding their 
diverſity of Religion, and of Cantons : 
for Utility is their Bond,and not Reſpeds. 
The United Provinces of the Low-Coun- 
tries in their Government excel: for where 
there is an Equality, the Conſultations are 
more indifferent , andthe payments and 


tributes more chearful, A great and po- 
E 4 tent 
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tent Nobility addeth Majeſty to a Monarch, 
but diminiſheth Pawer z & putteth Lite & 
Spirit into the Peoplh, but preſſeth their 
Fortune. It.is well when Nobles are not too 
great for Soveraignty, not for juſticez and 
yet maintained ir that height, asthe Info» 
lency of Inferiours may be broken upon 
. them, | beforeit come on toofaſt upon the 
Majelty of Kings, A numerous Nobrl:ty cauſ» 
eth Poverty;and inconvenience ih a State ? 
for it isaſyrcharge of expencezand beſides, 
it-being gf Neceffity that many of the No+/ 
bility fall intime tobe weak in Fortune, it 
maketha kind of Diſproportion between 
Hcnour and Means, 
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\. As for Nob;lity in Particular Perſons; It & _ 


Is areyerend thing toſeean ancient Caſtle' 
or Building not in decay 3 or to ſee a fair 
Timber Tree ſound and perfett: how much 
more to behold an Ancient Noble Family, 
which hath ſtood againſt the Waves and 
Weathers of Time. For New Nobility 1s 
but the A&t of Pawer ; but Ancient Nobi- 
lity is the AQ of Time, Thoſe thatare firſt 
raiſed to Nobility, are commonly more Ver-: 
tuous, but leſs Innocent than their Deſ- 
cendants3 for there js rarely any Riſing, 


but by a commixture of good and evil Arts, * | 
But it is reaſon the memory of their Ver- ' 


tyes remain to their - Poſterity 3 ahd their 
| faults 
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faults dye with themſelves. Nob3lity of Birth 
commonly abatethInduſtry;z and he that is 
not\induſtrious;envieth him thats;Beſides, 
Noble Perſons cannot go much higher; and 
he that ſtandeth at a ſtay when others riſe, 
caw-hardly avoid motions of Envy. On 
the; other fide.  NobzJity extinguiſheth the 
Paffive Envy from others towards them. 
becauſe they are ii poſſefſion;of Honour. 
Certainly Kings; . that haye, able, Men af 
their Nobzlity ,..ſball-find eaſein employing 
them, anda betterſlide into their buſineſs: 
for People naturally bend to them, as 
born in ſome ſort to command. 


EP 
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Of Seditions and Troubles. 
| ; X V. 


Qiprerd: of People had need know the 
Kalanders of Tempeſis in State; which 
are:-commonly greateſt when things grow 
to equality; as natural Tempeſtsare great- 
eſt about the #qujnoGia, And as there are 
certain hollow. blaſts of Wind , and ſecret 
ſwellings of Seas, before a Tempeſt, ſo 
are there in States. 

ID // 
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| ' exile eviam cecos inflare Tumultce 
- Sape _ Frandtfqne & operta tameſcere 


v 


Libels 4nd Licentious Diſcourſes againſt 
the Srate, when they are frequent andopet 
and ih like ſore, falfe News often ow 
ning up attd down to the diſadvantage of 
the _ arid _ —_ are 2 
mongſt the Signsof Troubles, Virgil givi 
the of Fame, faith, he Was $5 
fer to the Gyan. | 


Tam Terra Parens ira irritata Deorum, 
Extremam (ut perhibent) Ceo Encelados 
que ſororen 


Progenuit. ——— 


As if Fames were the Relicks of Seditions 
aſt 3 but they areno leſs indeed, the Pre- 
udes of Seditions to come. Howſoever he 
noteth it right, That Seditious Tummlts, and 
Seditiow F ames, differ no morebut as Bro- 
ther and Siſter, Maſculine and Feminine; 
eſpecially if it come to that, that the beſt 
AQtions of a State, and the moſt planfible, 
and which ought to i” greateſt content 
merit, are taken in ill fenſe, and traduced; 


for that ſhews the envy great, as Farites 
| ſaith 3 
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faith 3 Conflate magna Invidia, ſen bend, ſi 


zealc, geſta prennms. Neicher doth it follow, 


that becauſe theſe Famer are atign of Trox- 


bles, that the ſappreffing of them with too 
much Severity, ſhould be a Remedy of 


Troubles: for the deſpiſing of them, many 
times, checks them beſt; and the going 4- 


bout to ſtop them, doth but make a Won- 
der long-liv'd. | 

Alſo that kind of obedience which Tac 
tx ſpeaketh of is to be held ſuſpected z 
Erent in officio, ſed tamen qui mallent matt 
data Imperantium interpretari,quam exſeques 
Diſpating, Excuſing, Cavilling upon Mat» 
dates and Direfions, is a kind of ſhaking 
off the yoak, and aflay of difobedience; 
eſpecially,ifin thoſe difputings,they which 
are for the direftion, ſpeak fearfully and 
tenderly ; and thofe that are againſt it, 
audaciouſlly. 

Alfo, as Machiavel noteth well ; when 
Princes that ought to be common Parents, 
make themſelves as a Party, and leanto4 - 
fide, it is a Boat that is overthrown by ure- 
ven weight on the one {ide;as was well ſeert 
in the time of Henry the third of France: 
for firſt himſelf entred Leaguefor the extir- 
pation of the Proteſtan35,and preſently after 
the ſame League was turned upon himſelf : 
for,when the Authority of Princes _ 

ut 
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:butan Acceflary to a Cauſe, | and that there 
-are other Bands that tye faſter then the 
Band of Soveraſgnty, | Kings: begin to be 
: almoſt put out of poſſeſſion: | 
*.» Alſo, when Diſcords, and Quarrels.,and 
Factions are carried openly and audaciouf- 
Jy, it is a fign the Reverence of Govern- 
ment is loſt. For the Motions of the great- 
eſt Perſons in a Government, ought to be as 
the Motions of the Planets under Prirtum 
Mobile (according-to the old Opinion.:) 
which is, that every of them is carried 
ſwiftly by the Higheſt Motion, and ſoftly 
in-their own Motion. And therefore when 
great Ones intheir ownparticular Motion 
move violently 3 and as Tacitz#s expreſleth 
it well, Liberizs quam ut Tmperantium me- 
$2iziſſent, 1t 1s a {1gn the Orbs are out of 
Frame : for Reverence 1s that wherewith 
Princesare girt from God, whothreatneth 
the diſſolving therof;$Solvam cingula Regum. 
.:So when any of the four Pillars of Go- 
vernment are mainly ſhaken or weakned, 
(which are Religion, Juſtice, Counſel, . and 
Treaſure) Men had need to pray for fair 
Weather, : | 
.  Butlet us paſs from this Part of prediQi- 
ons (concerning which, nevertheleſs, more 
__ may be taken from that which follow» 
eth) and let usſpeak firſtof the —_— 
| 0 
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6F Seditions 3 then of the Motives of ther; 
and thirdly of the Remedies. 4 Ot 
+« Concerning the Materials of Seditions, 
Itisa thing well to be conſidered : For the 
ſureſt way to'prevent - Seditions ( if the 
tines do bear it) is to takeaway the Matter 
of them. For if there be fuel prepared, it 
ishard to tell whence the ſpark ſhall: come 
that ſhall ſet it on fire. The Matter of ge-- 
ditions is of two kinds 3 much Povertyand' 
muth Diſcomtentment, It is certain, ſo mas 
ny *0verthrown Eſtates, (o' matiy votes for 

Troubles. ' Lucan noteth well the State 
Rome before the Civil War : Ort 2? 
''- Hine Uſura vorax, rapidumyue intempore 
: Fer  ©3 £3 2 0X10! 
mg Feng O- 'mnlyis utile'Bel- 
um, ' * [407 3:00 


This ſame »mmltis utile Bellum is an aſſured 
and-infallible fign of a State diſpoſed to 
Seditions and Tronbles. Andif this Poverty 
and broken Eſtate, in the better ſort, | be 
Jjoyned with a want and 'neceflity in the 
mean people-,: the danger is '1mminent 
and preat ; for the Rebellionsof the Belly 
are the worſt: As for Diſcontentments, they 
are in the Politick Body like toHumors ir 
the Natural, which are apt to gather a pres 
$4 ter- 
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ter-natural Heat, and to Enflame, And let 
no Prince meaſyre the Danger of them by 
this, whether they be Juſt or Unjuſt: for 
that were toimagine Peaple to be too rea» 
ſonable, who do often ſpurnat there own: 
Goad: nor yet by this, whether the Griefs 
whereuponthey riſe, be in faft great or 
ſcaall : for they are the moſt dangerous 
Diſcomtentments, where the Fear is greater 
than the: feeling. Dolend: mods, Timendi, 
zox item. Beſides, in great Oppreſſions.the 
ſame things that provoke the Patience, da 
withal matethe Courage 4 but in Fears it: 
isnot ſo. Neitherlet any Prince or State 
be ſecure concerning Diſcontentments be- 
cauſe tbey have been often, or have been 
long,and yet no Peril hath enſued; for as 
it is true, that every Vapour or Fume doth 
not turn intoa Storm: So it is nevertheleſs 
true, that Storms, though they blow over 
divers times, yet way fall 'atlaſt: Andas 
the Spaniſh. Proverb noteth well;z. The Coyd 
lreaketh at whe laſt by the weakeſt pull. - 
- . TheCanfſeratd Motions of Seditionraze,: 
Innovation in Religion, Taxes, Alteration-ef 
Lows ard. Cuſters, Breaking of Priviledges, 
General Oppreſſuon, Advancement of wr 
worthy Perforts,Straxgert,Dearths, Disbended: 

ers, Faitions grown deſperate, And 
whatloever is atfeading People, jopeury 
an 
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For the Remedivt 3 there may: be ſome 
eral Preſervatives whereof we will 
ſDeak zas for thejuſt Cure, it. muſt anſwer 
to the particular Diſeaſe, and ſo be left to 
Counſel, rather then Rule. 

The firſt Ktwedy or Prevention is, to re- 
move by all means poſhble that Adaterial 
Carſe » of 8edition , whereof we ſpeak 5: 
whichis ant and/Paversy in the Eſtate. To: 
which purpoſe ſerveth the Opening and 
well Ballancing of Trade, the Cheniſhing: 
of ManufaQtures, the Baniſbing of Idle- 
neſs, - the _—_— _ and-Exce(s 
+ Ar heb a 

ing of the$ayl, the; Begulating 
of Pricesof Thipgs 'vendible, the Mode» 
rating of Taxesand Tributes, andthe hike, 

Aol way rs Lieb 

lation of a Ki ally if it 

A rgIndas downhy Wars) donatexceed 
the Stock of the Kingdom, which ſhould 
maintain them, Neither is the Populanon 
to: be- reckoned only by number 3 for a 
fanaller number-that ſpend more, and carn 
leſs, do wear aut an Eſtate ſnpner, than 
2 greater number. that live Jower, and 
gather more. Therefore the. multiplying 
of,Nohility, and: ogher Degrees 0 
lity,” in an over Propartien t0:the Com 
20 mon 
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| + rms” A Nw oth _—_ an'over- 
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are bred Scholars, char Proferawoors can' 
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- It is likewife to berenirabited; that for 
as much as the increafe of:any Eſtare muſt 
be upon the Foreiners (for whatſbever:is 
ſomwheregotten;isſormwlere loſt) There 
- be but threq Qhings whictvone Natipnfel« 
leth unto ade 5 'the Commodity al Na- 
ture yerlderhies the ManxfuGurdiand the 
 Vieturo orCa#jage:- Soxthar if theſs three 
wheels go7 Wealth will flowias in aSpriag- 
tide. "Andlitvomettr muiry cimes to:pals; 
that Marediam' ſuperabie: Opus 5 'thati the 
Work and Carriageiis imore worth, 'thary 
the Materid}, 'andinricherl aiState more? 
as is notably"? ſeenin 'the Jow-Conntry» mm, 
whohavethe beſt Minesrabove groundin 
the Wortd; 

Abowe11Þthings 7 Policy! is tobe 
aſed,” thin the" Tirzahenahd Moneyvydra 
State be. Hot"gatheret-bnto few! Hands, 
For ' otherwiſe” a State =_ have a great 
Stock, andyet ſtarve. ! And Money'islike 
Muck; SIE Kbeſpred.- 'Fhis 
is done chiefly by fapprefling; or atithe 
leaſt whrwy a\ehi Hind upon-rhe 
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of Devouring Trades of Uſary, Irgrofſing, 
= | great Paſtwrages, and the like. 

o'f - For removimg CR or at 
ov! 
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leaſt the danger of them there 1s in every 
n'f State (as we-know) two portions of $ub- 
"Jl je&#s,the Nobleff and the Commonalty, When 
xr © one of theſe is Diſcontent, the danger is 
ſt not great; for common people are of flow 
1s} motion; if they benot excited by the great= 
& HY cr ſort; and the greater ſort are of ſmall 
1 © ſtrength, except the multitude be apt and 
x © ready to move of themſelves. Then this 
is} is the danger, when the greater ſort dobut 
2 © wait for the troubling of the Waters a« 
y.  mongſt the meaner, that then they may 
8 declare themſelves. -The Poets fergn. thac 
 E the reſt of the Gods wauld have bound | 
in Bf Jopiter 5 which he hearing of, by the Coun+ « 
3 Wiel of Palos, fent for Briarizs with his hun+ 
; Edred hands, to come into hisaid. An Ems» 
iz Eblem no doubt, to. ſhew how ſafeit is for 
Monarchs to make fure of the good will 
of=common people. 

To give moderate liberty for Grief s and 
D;ſcontent ments to evaporate, ( lo itbe 
rithout -too- great Inſolency or bravery ) 
Safafe way, For he that turneth the Hu- 
nours back, and maketh the Wound bleed 
ie WPowards, endangereth malign Ulcers, and 


he WPernitious Impaſtumations, 
F | The 
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The part of Epimethews mought well be 
come Prometheus in the cale of Diſconten 
ments ; for there is-not a better proviſion 
againſt them. Eprwethews, when griefs and 
evils flew abroad, at laſt ſhut the Lid, and 
kept Hope in the bottom of the Veſlel 
Certainly the politick and artificial, nou 
riſhing and entertaining of Hopes,-and car 
rying men from Hopes to Hopes,is one of the 
beſt Antidotes againſt the Poyſon of D; 
contentments. And it is a certain ſign of 
wiſe Government and Progeeding, whe 
it can hold mens hearts by Hopes, when it 
cannot by Satisfaftion 3 and when it can 
handle things in ſuch manner, as no evil 
ſhall appear ſo peremptory, but that it 
hath ſome out-let of Hope: which is the 
leſs hard to do, becauſe both particul: 
Perſons and FaCtions are apt enough to 
flatter themſelves, or at leaſt to brave that 
which they believe not, 

Alſo the fore-ſight and prevention, that 
there beno likely or fit Head, whereunto 
Diſcontented Perſons may reſort, and un- 
der whom they may joyn, is a known, by 
an excellent point of caution, I under-W 
ſtand a fit Head to be one that hath Great: 
neſs and Reputation, that hath Confidence 
with the Diſcontented Party, and upon 


whom they turn their eyes3 and that is 
| thought 
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thought Diſcontented in his own particu- 
lar; which-kind of perſons are either to 
onflbe won, andreconciled ts the State; arid 

ifthat in a faſt and true manner 3 of to be 
fronted with ſome other of the ſame Par- 
y that may oppoſe them, and ſo divide 
he.Repuration. Generally the dividing 
and breaking of all Faftions and Combina- 
i2ns that are adverſe to the State , 'ahd 
etting them at diſtance, or at leaſt diftraſt 
among themſelves, isnot oneof the worſt 
Remedies. For it 1s a deſperate caſe, if 
hoſe that hold with the: proceeding of 
he State, be full of Diſcord and Faction 5 
iſand thoſe that ate againſt it,be Entire and 
United. 
I have noted, that fome witty and ſhatp 
Bpecches, which have fallen from” Princes, 
ave given fire to Sedrtions. Ceſar did hint 
elt infinite hurt in that Speech, Sy//a neſc1 
t liters, hou potuit ditfare : for it did 
tterly cut off that Hope, which men had 
ntertained, that he would at one titne of 
{ther give over his Diftatorſhip. Galb4 
ndid himſelf by that Speech, Legi a (#mi- 
item, nonemi , for it put the Souldiers 
{ut of Hope of the Donative. Probes likes 
ile by that ſpeech, 87 pixere non opus erit 
taplizs Romano Imperio militibas : A 
wWpeech of great deſpair for the Souldiers * 
F 2 re> 
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And many the like. Surely Prixces had 
need, in tender matter, and tickliſh time: 
to beware what they ſayz eſpecially in 
theſe ſhort Speeches, which flie abroad 
like Darts, and arethought to be ſhot out 
of theirſecret Intentions, For as for large 
Diſcourſes, they are flat things, and not 
ſo much noted. 

Laſtly, Let Princes againſt all Event 
not be without ſome great Perſon, one, 
or rather more, of Military Valor nea 
unto them, for the repreſling of gedition 
in their beginnings. For withoat that, the 
. uſeth tobe more trepidation in Court, up» 
on the firſt breaking ont of Troxbles, than 
were fit And the State runneth the dan» 

er of that, which Tacitzs faith 5 Atque it 

abit#s animorum fuit, ut peſſimun facinm 
auderent pauci, plares vellent, omnes pateren-Y1 
tur. *But let ſuch- Military Perfons be 
affured, and well reputed of, rather then 
Facious and Popular, holding alſo good 
correſpondence with the other great Men 
inthe State, or elſe the Remedy is worſe 
than the Diſeaſe. 


Of Atheiſm. 


XVI. 
Had rather believe all the Fables in the 
I Legend, and the Talmwd, and the Alcoran, 
nt than that this Univerſal Frame is without a 
ne mind. And therefore God never wrought 
ex Miracle to convince Atheiſm , becauſe his 
on ordinary Works convince it. It is true, 
re that a little Philoſophy 1nclineth Mans 
pj mind to Atheiſm, but depth in Philoſophy 
nfl bringeth Mens minds x woke to Religion, 
anF For while the mind of Man looketh upon 
2 #E {ſecond Cauſes ſcattered, it may ſometimes 
reſtin them, and go no further : but when 
it beholdeth the Chain of them Confede- 
rate and Linked together, it muſts needs 
flye to Providence and Deity, Nay, even 
that School which is moſt accuſed of A4- 
heiſm, doth moſt demonſtrate Religion : 
That is, the School of Lencipprr, and D6- 
ocritzs, and Epicurys. For it isa thouſand 
imes more credible, that four mutable 
Elements, and one immutable fifth Eſſence, 
duely and eternally placed, need no God, 
than that an Army of infinite (mall Por- 
ions, or Seeds unplaced, ſhould have 
Sproduced this order and beauty without 
t 3 a 
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a Divine Marſhal. The Scriptureſaith, 7] 
Fool hath ſaid in his heart, There is no God : | 
1s not ſaid, The Fool hath thonght in his heart 
Soas he rather ſaith it by rate-ro himſelf 
as that he would have, than that he ca 
throughly believe it, or be perſwaded 
it. For none deny, there is + God. by 
thaſe for whom it maketh thar +! -re wen 
no God. It appearceth wn 128 more 
thar Atheiſm is rather in the Lip. (hn 1h rh 
Heart of Man, than by this; Thit 11! cj 
will ever be talking of that their Opini 
ON, as if they fainted in it within then 
ſelves, and would be glad to be ſtrength 
 ened by the conſent of others: Na 
more,. you ſhall have Atheiſts ſtrive toge 
Diſciples, as it fareth with other Sed 

And, which is moſt of all, you ſhall hay 
of them that will ſuffer for Atheiſzz ant 
not recant;zwhereas if they did truly think 
that there were no ſuch thing as God, wh 
ſhould they trouble themſelves? Epicur 

is charged, that he did but diflemblc 
for his credits ſake, when he affirmec 
There were Bleſſed Natures, but ſuch as en 
joyed themſelves, withour having reſpett 
to the Government of the World ; wherc 
in, they ſay, he did temporize 3 though 
in ſecret he thought there was no God, 


But certainly heis traduced;for his Word 


alt 
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Of Athtiſm, | 7I 
are Nobleand Divine Nox Deos vwulgi ne- 
gare profanum, ſed onlgi Opiniones. Diis ap- 
plicare profanum. Plato could have ſaid no 
ſelf} more. And although he had the conft- 
 ca@ denceto deny the Adminiſtration, he had ' 
df not the power to deny the Nature. The 
br 1ndians of the Weſt have names for their 
particular gods, though they haveno name 
for God; as if the Heathers ſhould have 
1 had the names, of Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, 
&c. but not the word Dexs 3 which ſhews, 
that even thoſe barbarous people have the 
notion, though they have notthe latitude 
and extent of it, So that againſt Atheiſts 
Na the very Savages take part with the very 
& ſubtileſt Philoſophers: The Contemplative 
5.0 Atheiſt is rare : A Diagoras, a Biow, a Lucian 
perhaps, and ſome others; and yet they 
ſeem tobe more than they are : For that 
all that impugn areceived Religion or Su- 
perſtition, are by the adverſe part branded 
with the name of Atheiſts. But the great 
FF Atheiits indeed are Hypocrites, which are 
ever handling Holy things, but without 
feeling 3 ſo as they muſt needs be caute- 
rized in the end. The Cauſes of Atheiſme 
are Diviſcons in Religion, if they be many : 
for any one main Diviſſon addeth .Zeal tc 
both fides, but many Diviſions introduce 
J Atheiſme. Another is, Scandal of Prieſts, 
| F 4 when 
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when itis come to that, which Saint Ber 
ard faith, Non eſt jam dicere, ut populns, 
fe ſacerdos: quia nec fic populus, ut ſacerdos, 
A third is, Cuſtom of Prophaxe Scoffing, 
in Holy Matters, which doth by little and 
little deface the Reverence of Religon, 
And laſtly, Learned Times, eſpecially 
with peace and proſperity : for troubles 
and adverſities do more bow Mens minds 
to Religion, They that deny a God, de- 
ſtroy Mans Nobility :- for certainly Man is 
of kin tothe Beaſts by his Body 3 and if he 
be not of kin to God by his Spirit, he is 
a baſe and ignoble Creature. It deſtroys 
likewiſe Magnanimity , and the raifing 
humane Nature: for take an example of 
a Dog, and mark what a generoſity and 
courage he will put on,when he finds him+ 
ſelf maintained by a Man,who to him is in- 
ſtead of a God, or Melior natura : Which 
courage is manifeſtly ſfuch,as that Creature 
without that confidence of a better Na- 
ture than his own, could never attain. So 
Man, when hereſteth and aſlureth himſelf 
upon Divine protection and fayour, ga- 
thereth a force and faith, which humane 
Nature in it ſelf could not obtain, 'T here- 


fore as Atheiſm is in all reſpedts hateful , | 


ſointhis, that it depriveth humane Nature 


of the means to exalt it ſelf above humane * 


Frailty. 
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Of Superſtition. 73 
Frailty, Asitis in particular Perfons, ſoit 
isin Nations. Never was thereſuch a Stete 
for Magnanimity, as Rowe. Of this State 
hear what Cicero ſaith, Quam volumus , 
licet, patres conſcripti, nos amemns tame 
nec mmero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec 
calliditate Panos, nec artibus Grecos3 nec 
denique hoc ipſo hujus Gentis & Terre do- 
meſtico nativogue ſenſu Ttalos ipſos & Lati- 
2055 ſed Pietate ac Religione, atque hac una 
Sapientia, quod Deorum Immortalium Nu- 
mine, omnia regi gubernarique perſpeximm , 
omnes Gentes Nationeſque ſuperavimme. 


WW 


Of $ uperſlition. 
XVIL 


T were betterto have no opinion of God 
| at all, thanſuch an opinion as is unwor- 
thy of him: Forthe one is Unbelief, the 
other is Contumely ; and certainly Swper- 


ſtitionis the _—_ of the Deity, Plutarch 


ſaith well to that purpoſe : 8»rely (faith 
he) Thad rather agreat deal men ſhould ſay, 
there was no ſuch man at all ss Plutarch,thare 


that they ſbonld ſay, that there was one Plus 
tarch, 
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tarch, that would cat his Children as ſoon 4 


they were born; as the Poets ſpeak -of  84- 
turn, And as the Contumely 1s greater to- 
wards God, ſo the Danger is greater to- 
wards Men. Atheiſm Jeavesa Man toSenſe, 
to Phyloſophy, to Natural Piety, to-Laws, 
to Reputation; all which may be guides 
to an outward Moral Vertue, though Re- 
ligion were not : But Superſtition diſmounts 
all thefe, and ereCteth an abſolute Monar- 
chy in the minds of men. Therefore" 4- 
theiſm did never perturb States ; for it 


makes men wary of themſelves, as oy 


no further: And we lee thetimes incline 


to Atheiſm (asthe time of Auguſizs Ceſar) | 


werecivil times. But S»perſtition hath been 
the confuſion of many States, and bring- 
eth in anew Primum Mobile,that raviſheth 
all the Sphears of Government. The Maſter 
of Superſtition is the People; and in all 
Swperſtition, Wiſe men follow Fools, and 
Arguments are fitted to Practiſe in a rever- 
ſed order. It was gravely ſaid by ſome of 
| thePrelates in the Counſel of Trent, where 
the Doctrine of the Schoolmen bare great 
ſway, That the School-men were like Aſtrono- 
mers, which did feign Ectentricks, and Epi- 
cycles, and ſuch engins of Orbs, to ſave the 
Phenomena 3 though they knew there were no 
ſuch things. And in-like manner, _ 

| tac 
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of Superſtition. 75 
the School-men had framed a number of 
(ubtile and intricate Axioms and Theorems, 
to ſave the praftife of the Church, The 
Cauſes of Superſtitionare, pleaſing and ſen- 
ſual Rites and Ceremonies : Exceſs of 
Outward and Phariſaical Holineſs: Over- 
great Reverence of Traditions, which 
cannot but load the Church : the Strata- 
gems of Prelates for their own Ambition 
and Lucre: the favouring too much of 
Good Intentions, which openeth the Gate 
to Conceits and Novelties: the taking an 
Aim at Divine Matters by Humane, which 
cannot but breed mixture of Imaginations: 
And laſtly, Barbarous Times, eſpecially 
joyned with Calamities and Diſaſters, 
Superſtition without a vail is a deformed 
thing 3 for, as it addeth deformity to an 
Apetobe ſo like a Man : fo the fimilitude 
of Smperſtition to Religion makes it the 
more deformed. And as wholeſome Meat 
corrupteth to little Worms : ſo good 
Forms and Orders corrupt into a Number 
of petty Obſervances. There is a Sper» 
ſtition in a voiding Superſtition, when men 
think to do beſt,if they go furtheſt fromthe 
Superſtition formerly received. Therefore 
Care would be had, that (as it fareth inill, 
Furgiogs the good benot taken away with 
the bad, which commonly is done,when the. 
People 15 the Reformer, of 
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Of Travel. 


XVIIL 


ES the younger Sort,is a part of 
Education; in the elder, a patt of 


Experience, He that Travelleth into a Coun- 
try before he hath ſome Entrance into the 
Language, goeth to School and not to Tre 
vel. That young men Travel under ſome 
Tutor, orgrave Servant, I allow well, 
ſo that hebe ſuch a one that hath the Lan- 
page, and hath been in the Countrey 
ore, whereby he may be able to tell 
them, what things are worthy to be ſeen 
im the Countrey where they go, what 
Acquaintances they are to rele, wheat Exer- 
ciſes or Diſcipline the Place yeildeth. For 
elſe young men ſhall go hooded, and look 
abroad little. Ttis a ſtrange thing, that in 
» Sea-voyages, where there 1s nothing to be 
ſeen but Sky and Sea, men ſhonld make 
Diaries 3 but in Land-Travel, wherein fo 
much is tobe obſerved, for the moſt part 
they omitit 3 asif Chance were fitter tobe 
repgiſtred than Obſervation, Let Diaries 
therefore be brought in uſe. The thingsto 
be ſeen and obſerved are the Courts of 
Princes, 
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of Travel. 77 
Princes, eſpecially when they give Audi- 
ence to Embaſſalours : the == of 
Juſtice, while they fit and hear Cauſes; 
and ſo of Confiſtories Eccleſiaftick :. the 
Churches and Monaſteries, with the Monu- 
ments which are therein extant : the 
Walls and Fortifications of Cities and 
Towns; and ſo the Havens and Harbors: 
Antiquities and Ruins : Libraries, Colle- 
ges, Diſputations and Leftures, where 
any are: Shipping. and Navies : Houſes 
and Gardens. of State and Pleaſure near 
great Cities : Armories, Arſenals, Maga- 
zines, Exchanges, Burſes, Ware- hn 
Exerciſes of Horſmanſhip', Fencing , 
Training of Souldiers, and the like : Co- 
medies3 ſuch whereunto: the better ſort 
of Perſons dorefort. Treaſuries of Jewels 
and Robes: Cabinets and Rarities. And 
to conclude, whatſoever is memorable 
in the Places where they go,  Aﬀeer alt 
which the Tutours or Servants ought to 
make diligent enquiry. Asfor Ttiumphs, 
Maſques, Feaſts, Weddings, Funerals | 
Capital Executions, andſuch Shews 3 Men 
need not to be put in mind of them, yet 
are they not to be. negle&ted. If you will 
havea young man to put his Travel into a 
little room, and in ſhort time to gather 
much, this you muſt do, Firſt, as was _ 
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he muſt have ſome entrance into the Lani 
ouage before he goeth. Then hemuſt have 
ſuch a Servant or Tutor as knoweth the 
Countrey, as was likewiſe ſaid. Let him 
carry with him alſoſome Card or Book,de- 
ſcribing the Countrey where he Travelcth, 
which will be agood key to his Enquiry: 
Let him keep alſo a Diary, Let him not ſtay 
long in one City or Town, more or lels, 
as the Place deſerveth, but not long: 
Nay,when he ſtayeth in-one City or Town, 
let himchange his Lodging from one end 
and part of the Town to another which is 
a great Adamant of Acquaintance. Let 


him ſequeſter'himſelf from the Company | 


of his Covintty-men, and diet in ſuch Plas 
ces where there is good 'Company of the 
Nation where he TraveFeth, Let him up- 
on his Removes from one Place to another, 
procure recommendation to ſome Perſon 
of Quality, reſiding in the Place whither 
he removeth;: that he may uſe his Favour 
in thoſe things he defireth.to ſee or know; 
Thus he may abridge his Travels with much 


profit. As forthe Acquaintance which is to 


be ſought -in Travel, that whichis moſt of 
all profitable,is Acquaintance with the Se+ 
cretaries and employed Men of Embaſla- 
dors ; for ſo in Trave//ing m one Country, 
he ſhall ſuck the experience of many. a 

im 
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him alſo-ſee and viſit eminent Perſons, in 
all kinds,which are of great Name abroad 
that he may be able-to tell. how the Life 
agreeth with the+ Fame. For Quarrels, 
they are with Care and Diſcretion to be 
avoided : They are commonly for Mi- 
ſtreſſes, Healths, Place, and Words. And 
let a Man beware, how he keepeth Com- 
pany: with Cholerick and Quarrelſome 
Perſons.for they will engage him into their 
own Quarrels. : When a Traveler returneth 
home, let him not: leave the Countries 
wherehe hath Traveled, altogether be- 
hind him, but maintain a Correfpondence 


| by Letters with thoſe of his Acquaintance 


which-are of 'moſb Worth, .: And let his 
Travel appear rathef in his Diſconrſe, than 
in his Apparel or Geſture 3 -and im -his Diſ- 
courſe let him be:rather adviſed tn his An» - 
ſwers, than forward to tell Stories : And 
letit appear, that he doth: not change his 
Country Manners for thoſe of Foreign 
Parts3 but only prick in ſome Flowers of 
that he hath learned abroad, into the 
Cuſtomes of his own Country. | 
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Of Empire. 


XIX. 


T is a miſerable State of Mind, to 
have few things to defire, and many 
things to fear 3 and yet that commonly is 
the Caſe of Kings, Who being at the 
higheſt, want matter of daſire, which 
makes their minds more languiſhing, and 
have many Repreſentations of Perils and 
Shadows, which makes their minds the 
leſs clear. And this is one Reaſon alſoof 
that effe& which the Scripture ſpeaketh 
of; That the Kings heart js inſcrutable, For, 
- multitude of Jealoufies, 'and lack of ſome 
predominant deſire that ſhould marſhal and 
putin orderall the reſt, maketh any Mans 
Heare hard to find or found, Hence it 
comes hkewife, that Princes many times 
make themfelves Deſire, and ſet their 
Hearts upon Toyes : : fometimes apon a 
Building, ſometimes upon ereCting of an 
Order, ſometimes upon the advancing of 
a Perſon, ſometimes upon obtaining ex- 
celleacy inſome Art, or Feat of the Hand 3 
as Nero for playing on the Harp, Domi» 
#148 
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of the Hand with the 


tian for Certainey 
Arrow, Commodwe for playing at Fence, 


Caracalla for driving Chariats , and the 
like. This ſeemeth incredible unto thoſe 
that know not the principal 3 That the mind 
of Men is more cheared and refreſhed by pro= 
bting in ſmall things, than by ſanding at 4 
bay in great. We (ee allo that Kings that 
have been fortunate Conquerours in their 
firſt years, it being not poſhible for them ta 
goforward infinitely, but that they muſt 
have ſame check or arreſtin their fortunes, 
rn in their latter yearstp be Superſtitious 
and Melancholly : As did Alexarder the 
Great, Digcleſianz, and jn our memory 
barles the Fitth, and others : for he that 
s uſed to go forward, and findeth a Stop, 
alleth out of his own favour, and is nat 
he thing he was, 

To ſpeak now of the true Temper of 
mpire: It isa thing rare, and hard to 
ceep3 for both Temper and Diltemper 
anfiſt of Contraries. But it is one thing 
o mingle Contraries, another to enter- 
hange them. The Anſwer of Apolonine 
0 Veſpaciaz isfull of excellent Inſtruftion z 
eſpaciar asked him, What was Nero's Q- 
erthrow? Heanſwered; Nero coxld touch 

dtune the Harp well, but in Government 
metimes he uſed to wind the pins too bigh, 

G ſome» 
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ſometimes to let them down too low. ' And 
certainit is, that' nothing deſtroyeth Ay- 
thority ſo much, as the unequal and un- 
timely enterchange of Power Preſſed too 
far, and Relaxed too much. 

This is true, that the Wiſdom of all 
theſelatter Times in Princes Aﬀeairs, - is ra- 
ther fine Deliveries, and Shiftings of Dan- 
gers and Miſchiefs, when they are near, 
than ſolid and grounded Courſes to keep 
them aloof, But this is but to try Maſte- 
ries with Fortune :: and let men beware, 
how they negle& and: ſuffer matter '0 
Trouble to be prepared : for no man can 
forbid the ſpark, nor tell whence it may 
come. The difficulties in Princes Buſinel; 
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are many and great; but the greateltY tt 
. difficulty is often 1n their own mind. For it la 
15 common with Princes, (ſaith Tacitzs) tofl n« 
will Contradictories, Swurt plerumgque Ref an 
gum voluntates vehementes, & inter ſe conf th 
trarie. For it is the Soleciſm of Power, to Gi 
think to Command the End, and yet not} it: 
endure the means. Na 
Kings have todeal with their Nizghbours Sf: 
their Wives, their Children, their Prelatalff-the 
or Clergy, their Nobles, their Second Noblaſſſ nic 
or Gentlemen, their Merchants, their Com £ei 


mons, and their en of War, And fron but 
'all theſeariſe Dangers, if Care and City] Fo, 
cumlpection be not uſed, Firſt, 
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Firſt, for their Neighboxrs : There can, 
no general 'Rule be given (the Occaſions 
are ſo variable) ſave one, which, .eyet. 
boldeth, which is, That Princes do keep 
due Centinel, that none of rheir Neigbbobs 
do over-grow ſo, (by increaſing of. Fer- 
ritory, by embracing of Trade, by Ap« 
proaches,or the like) as they become more 
able to annoy them, than they were: 
This is generally the work of ftanding 
Counſels to foreſee, and to hinder it, Du- 
ring that Trinmwvirate of Kings, Kine Henry 
the 8. of England, Francis the 1. King of 
France, and Charles the 5. Emperour, there 
was ſuch a Watch kept, that-none'et the 
Three could win a Palm of Ground, but 
the other Two would (traight-wayes.bal-, 
lance it, either by Confederation, . or if 
need were, by a War, and would not in 
any wiſe take up Peace at Intereft. And 
the like was doneby that League, (which 
Guicciardine faith, was the Security of 
Italy) made between Ferdinando King.of 
Naples, Lorenzius Medices, and Lundovicus 
Sforza, Potentate the one of Florence, the 


the other, of 1414in. Neither is the Qpt- 
#1 210n of ſome of the School-men tobe re- 


ceivedy”, Thata War caniot juſtly be made 
but upon a precedent injuryor Provocations; 
For there :1s no queſtion, but 2jult Fear. 

& 7 of 
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of an imminent Danger , though there 
be no Blow given, is a lawfull Cauſe of 
a War.' 

For their Wives: There areeruel exam- 
ples of them. Livia isinfamed for the poy- 
foning of her Husband : Roxalana, Soly. 
#ar's Wife , was the deſtruction of that 
renowned Prince, Sultan Muitapha, and 
otherwiſe troubled his Houſe and Succeſfi- 
on 3 Edward the ſecond*of England, his 
Queen had the principal hand in the de- 

ſing and murther of her Husband. Thi 
kind of danger isthen to be feared, chief. 
ly when the#7ves have Plots forthe rai. 
flag of their own Cihildren, or elſe that 
they be Advoutreſles, 

For theirChildren: The Tragedies lik 
wiſe of dangers fromthem have been m 
ny. And generally theentring of Father 
into ſuſpicion of their Children, hath been 
ever unfortunate. The deſtruction of 
Myſtapha (that we named before) was (c 
fatal to Solymarn's Line, as the Sxcceſſzon of 
the Turks from Solyman untill this day, 
ſuſpeted to be untrue, and of ſtrange 
blood ; for that Selywwas the ſecond w 
thought tobe ſuppoſititious. The deſtrudi 
on of Criſpzs, ayoung Prince, of rare tc 
wardneſs, by Conſtantinus the Great, hi 

Father, was in Jike manner fatal to hi 
| | Houſe 
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of f| Houſe 5 for both Conſtantinus and Con- 
fance his Son dyed violent Deaths; and 
Conftaxtivs his other Son did little bet- 
v.| ter, whodyed indeed of Sickneſs, bur af- 
/. ter that Jatianws had taken Arms againſt 
him. The deſtrution of Demetriae, Son 
to Philip the Second of Macedon, turned 
G4 upon the Father, who dyed of Repen- 
hid tance. And many like Examples there are, 
1. but few or none where the Fathers had 
hill good by ſuch diſtruſt, except it were where 
ef. the Sons were up in open Arms againſt 
them 3 as was Selywas thefirſt, againit' Ba- 
aff j«xt , and the three Sons of Hemry the 
Second, King of Ezg/and. 
c For their Prelates : When they are proud 
and great, thereis alſodanger fromthem 
FJ a5 it was inthe times of Axſelmas and Thomas 
ll #cket, Arch-Biſhops of Canterbary, who 
J with their Crofiers did almoſt try it with 
(ff the Kings Sword; and' yet they had to 
$ deal with ftout and haughty Kingsz W3!- 
Nl lier Rufas; Herry the firſt, and Herry the 
J ſecond. The dangeris not fromthe State, 
but where it hatha dependance of forein 
Authorityz or where the Church-men 
comein, and are elected, not by the col- 
[& lation of the King, or particular Patrons, 
but by the People. 
For their Nobles : To keep them at a 
G 3 diſtance 
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- diftance it is not amifs, but to. depreſs them 
may: make'a King more abſolute, but leſs 
-ſafe,ahd leſs able to perform any thing that 
- he deſires. I have noted it in my Hiſtory of 
' King Henry the ſeventh of England, who 
depreſſed his Nobility. 3 whereupon it came 
to paſs, that his times were full of Diff 
-culties and Troubles; for the Nobzlity, 
though they continued loyal unto him, 
.yet did they not co-operate with him in 
-his buſineſs; ſo that in effe&t he wasfain 
.to do all things himſelf. | 
For their Second Nobles: There-1s nat 
-mach danger from them, - being. a. Body 
diſperſed. They'may ſometimes/diſcourſe 
high, but that doth little hurt.' ;Beſides 
they area counterpoize to the higher Nobi- 
lity;,that they grow not too potent':. And 
laſtly,being the moſt immediatein Auth& 
rity with the" common People, they db 
beſt temper popular Commotiong:::: 
: For their Merchants : They are Vena 
porta; andif they flouriſh not, akingdom 
may have good Limbs, but will have emp- 
ty Veins, and nouriſh little; Taxes and 
Impoſts upon:them,do ſeldom gaod ta the 
Kings Revenue 3 for that he wins in the 
Hundred, he leeſethin the Shire; the per- 
ticular Rates being increaſed, but the to- 
tal bulk of Trading rather decreaſed, 
$63 For 
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For their Commons :, There is little dan- 
ger from them, except.it be where they 
ave great and, potent Heads, .or where 
you meddle with the point of Religion, or 
their Cuſtomes, or means of Life. | 
For their Mer of War: It is a dange- 
rous State, where they live and remainin 
a Body, and are uſed to Donatives, where- 
of we ſee examples in the Janazaries and 
Pretorian Bands of Rome : But Traynings 
1s of Men, and Arming them in ſeveral pla- 
Fain ces, and under ſeveral Commanders, and 
without Donatives, are thingsof Defence, 
and no Danger. 
dy Princes are like to Heavenly Bodies , 
- which cauſe good orevil timesz and which 
NF have much Yereration, but no Reſt. All 
Precepts concerning Kings, are 1n effect 
od comprehended in thoſe two Remembran- 
GE ces Memento quod es Homo, and Memento 
Wl ode Dews, or Vice Dei; the one bridleth 
their Power, and the other their W1ll. 
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” He greateſt truſt between Man and 

T: | Manis the truſt of Giving Counſel : 

"$ For inother confidences Men commit the 
= parts 
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parts 'of Life, their Lands, their Goods, 
their Children, their Credit, ſome parti. 
cular Afﬀair:But to fuch as they make their 
ConnſeDonrs, they commit the whole, by 
how much the more they are obliged to 
all faith and integrity, The wiſeſt Prince: 
neednot think it any diminution to theit 
Greatneſs, or derogation to their Suffici- 
ency, torelye upon Connſel. God himſelf 
is not without, but hath made it one of 
the great Names of his bleſſed Son : The 
Connſel/our. Solomon hath pronounced, 
that in Connſel is Stability, Things will have 
their firſt or ſecond agitation 3 if they be 
not toſſed upon the arguments of Counſel, 
they will be toſſed upon the waves of For- 
tane, and be fall of inconſtancy, doing 
and undoing, like the reeling of a drun- 
ken man. Solomon's Son found the force 
of Counſel, as his Father ſaw the necefiity 
of it, For the beloved Kingdom of Go1 
was firſt rent and broken by ill Cornſel, 
upon which Counſel there are ſet for in- 
ſtruftion the two marks, whereby Bad 
Connſel is for ever beſt diſcerned, that it 
was y0urg Counſel for the Perſons, and vis 
olent Connſel for the Matter, 

The ancient times do ſet forthin figure, 
both the incorporation, and inſeparable 
conjunction of Comrſel with Kings, _- 
tae 
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the wiſe and politick uſe of Counſel by 
Kings 3 the one in that they ſay , Jupiter 
did marry Metis, which f@gnifeth Counſel, 
whereby they intend that Sovereignty. is 
married to Connfel; the other in that which 
followeth, which was thus : They ſay af- 
ter Jupiter was marrred to Metis : ſhe con» 
ceived by him, and was with Child: but 


Pupiter ſuffered her not to ſtay till ſhe 


ught forth, but eat her upz whereby 
he became him ſelf with Child, and was 
delivered of Fal/as Armed out of his Head ; 
which monſtrous Fable containeth a ſecter 
of Empire , how Kings are to make uſeof 
their Counſel of State. That firſt the 
ought to refer matters unto theta, whichis 
the firſt begetting or mpregnations but 
when they are elaborate, moulded, & (hap- 
ed in the womb of their Counfel, and grow 
ripe, and ready to be brought forth, that 
then they ſuffer not their Conſe! to 
through with the refolution and diretdi> 
on, as if it depended on themz but take 
the matter back into their own hands, - and 
make it appear to the World, that the 
Decrees and final Dire&ions (which, be+ 
cauſe rhey come forth with Proderce and 
Power, are reſembled to Pal/as Armed)pro- 
ceeded from themſelves: And not only 
from their Awthority, but (the more Fr 

a 
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add reputation to themſelves) fromtheir 
'Headand Device. 

Let us now ſpeak of the Inconveriences 
of Counſel, -and of the Remedies. The Ins 
tonveniences that have been noted in cal- 
ling and uſing Conrſel, / are three': Firſt, 
the revealing -of Aﬀairs, whereby they 
become leſs ſecret. Secondly, the weak- 
ning of the Authority of Princes, as if 
they were leſs of themſelves. Thirdly, 
the danger of being unfaithfully Connſe/ed, 
and morefor the good of them that Coun- 
ſel, than of him that is Connſe/ed, For which 
Inconveniences, the Doctrine of 7taly, 
and praRtiſe of France in ſome Kings times, 
hathintroduced Cabizet Connſels; aReme- 
dy worſe than the Diſeaſe, 

As to Secrecy: Princes are not bound to 
communicateall matters with all Counſelors, 
butextratt andſeledt. Neither is it neceſ(la- 
ry, 'that he that conſulteth what he ſhould 
do, ſhould declare what he will do. But 
Jet Princes beware, that the «ſecreting of 
their Afﬀairs comes not from themſelves. 
And as for Cabinet Connſels, it may be 
their Motto'52:rPlenys rimarum ſum: One 
futile perſon, that maketh it his glory to 
tell, will do more hurt, than many that 
know it their. duty to conceal. It is true, 
there be ſome Afﬀairs which require ex- 
b7d.) a tream 
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tream' Secrecy, which will hardly go be- 
ond one or two Perſons beſides the King : 
Neither are thoſe Connſels unproſperous; 
for - beſides the Secrecy, they commonly 
go on conſtantly in one Spiritof DireQion 
without diſtraftion. But then it muſt be a 
prudent King, ſuchas is able to grind with 
2a Hand-mill; And thoſe Inward Conncel- 
lours had need alſo be wiſe Men, and eſpe- 
cially true and truſty to the Kings ends ; 
as it was with King Herry the Seventh of 
England, who in his greateſt buſineſs im- 
parted himſelf to none, EXCEPAE WETE t 
Morton and Fox. Gotin, c/ Oh / 
For weakning of Authority: The Fable 
ſheweth the Remedy. Nay, the Majeſty of 
Kings is rather exalted than diminiſhed, 
when they are in the Chair of Counſel. Nei- 
ther was there ever Prince bereaved of his 
dependencies by his Counſel, except where 
there hath been either an over-geatneſs in 
one Counſellor, or an over-ſtrift combi- 
nation- in divers, , which are things ſoon 


found and holtpen, 
For the laſt Izconvenience, that Men will 


 Connſel with an ;Eye-tothemſelves ; Certain- 


ly, "Nor: inveniet fidem ſuper terram, is meant 
of the nature of 'times, andnotof all par- 
ticular perſons. There be, - that are in na- 
ture, faithful, and ſincere, and plain, and 
dire&t; 
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direct; not crafty, and involyed : Let? 
res above alldraw to themſelves ſuch ny 

Beſides, Connſellors are not commog. 
ty fo united, but that one Comſellor keepeth 
Centinel over another z ſo that if any dy 
Connſel, out of fation, or private endy, 
it commonly comes to the Kings Ear. But 
the beſt remedy is, if Princes know their 
+ ery well as their Conncellors know 
them : 


Principis eſt virtus maxima no ſe ſnos. 


And on the other fide , Conncellor; 
ſhould not be too ſpeculative into their 
Soveraigns Perſon. The true compoſition 
of a Cornſellor.is rather tobe skill'd in their 
Maſters Bufineſs, than in his Nature; fot 
then he is like ro adviſe him,$& not to feed 
his humour, It is of ſmgular uſe to Princes, 
if they take the Opimons of their Counſel, 
both ſeperately and together. For private 
Opinion is more free, but opinion before 
others is more reverend. In private, Men 
are more bold in their own humors 3 and 
in conſort, Men are more obnoxious to 0- 
thers humours : therefore it is good totake 
both. And of the infertour ſort, rather 
itt private, 'to preſerve freedom z of the 
greater, rather in confort, to preſerve re- 
ſpeR, It isin vain for Princerto take Counſel 
| _ _ concerning 
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concerning Matters, if they takeno Counſel 
likewiſe concerning Perſons: for all AMat- 
jers are as dead Images 3 and the life of 
the execution of Afﬀairs reſteth in the 
good choice of Perſons. Neither is ite- 
nough to conſult concerning Perſons, 8c- 
mndum tenere, as in Ideas or Mathematical 
Deſcription, what the kind and character. 
of the Perſon ſhould be; for the greateſt 
erroursare committed, and the moſt judge- 
ment is ſhewn in the choice of I»dividyals. 
It was truly faid, Optimi Confeliarii mortmi ; 
Books will ſpeak plain, when Connſellours 
blanch. Therefore it is good tobe conver- 
fant in them, eſpecially the Books of ſuch 
as themſelves have been Actors upon the 
Stage, 

The Comnnſels at this day in moſt places are 
but familiar meetings, where Matters are 
rather talked on than debated, And they 
run too ſwift tothe Order or Att of Conn- 
ſel. It were better, that in Cauſes of 
weight, the Matter were propounded one 
day, and not ſpoken till the next day, Ir 
noFte Conſilinm, So was it done in the 
Commiſſion of Union between England 
and Scotland, which was a Grave and Or- 
derly Aﬀembly, 1 commend ſet days for 
Petitions: for it gives both the Suitors 
more certainty for their Attendance 3 and 
it 
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it frees the meetings for Matters of Eſtate, 
that they may Hoc agere. In choice, of 
"Committees'for ripening 'Bufinels for the 
Connſel, it is better tochule indifferent Per- 
ſons,than to makean Indifferency, by put- 
ting in thoſe that are ſtrong on both ſides, 
T comment alſo ſtanding Commiſſzons 3, as 
for Trade, for Treaſure, for War, for Suits, 
for ſome Provinces: For where there be 
divers particular Coxxſels,and but one Conn- 
ſel of State, (as it is 1n Spain) they are in 
effe& no more than ſtanding Commiſſzons; 
ſavethat they have greater | Ars Let 
ſuch as are to inform Counſels out of their 
particular Profeſſions ( as Lawyers, Sea- 
men, Mint-men , and the like,) be fir(t 
heard before Committees, and then, as oc- 
caſionſerves, before the Counſel. And let 
them not come in multitudes, or in a Tri- 
bunitious manner 3 - for that is to elamor 
Connſels, not to inform them, A long Table, 
and a ſquare Table, or Seats about the 
Walls, ſeem things of Form, but are things 
of Subſtance; for at along Table, a few 
at the upper end in effect ſway all the buſi- 
nefs; but inthe other Form, there is more 
.uſe of the Connſelors Opinions. that fit 
lower. A King, when he preſides in Connſel, 
let him beware how he opens his own in- 
clination too much in-that which he pre- 
poundethz 
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undeth ; for elſe Conrſelors will but take 
the wind of him,and inſtead of giving Free: 
Connſel, fing him a Song of Placebo, 
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ORTUNEislikethe Market, where 

many times if you can ſtay little, the 
Price will fall. Andagain, it is ſometimes 
like $ybi/a's Offer, which at firſt offereth 
the Commodity at full,then conſumeth part 
and part,and ſtill holdeth up the Price.For 
Occaſion (as it is in the Common Verle) 
turneth a bald Noddle, after ſhe hathpreſented 
her Locks in Front, and ns bold taken ; or at 
leaſt turneth the Handle of the Bottle fis{t 
to bereceived, and after the Belly, which 
is hard toclaſp. There is ſurely no greater 
Wiſdom, than well to time the Beginnings 
and Onſets of Things. Dangers are no more 
light, if they once ſeem light; and more 
Dangers have deceived Men, than forced 
them. Nay, it were better to meet ſome 
Dangers half way, though they come no- 


thing near, thanto keep too long a watch 


upontheir Approaches; forit a Man watch 
to0 
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too long, it is edds hewill fall aſſeep. On 
the other fide, to be deceived with two 
long Shadows, (as ſome have been, when 
the Moon was low, and ſhone on their 
Enemies back,) andſo to ſhoot off before 
the time 3 or to teach Dangers to come 
on, by overearly Buckling towards them, 
isanother extream. The Ripeneſs or Un- 
ripeneſs of the Occaſion (as we ſaid ) muſt 
ever be well weighed; and generally it is 
good to commit the beginnings of all great 
Actions to Arge#s with his hundred eyes, 
and the ends to Briarizs with his hundred 
hands 3 firſtto Watch, and then to Speed. 
For the Helmet of Pluto, which maketh 
the Politick Man go inviſible, is Secrecy 
in the Counſel, and Celerity in the Execu- 
tion. For when things are once come to 
the execution, there 1s5no Secrecy compa- 
rable to Celerity ; like the motion of a 
Bulletin the Air, which flyeth ſo ſwift, as 
it outruns the Eye, 
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E take Cumming for a Siniſter or 
Grooked Wiſdom, And onchsy 
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there-is great difference” between''a'Gun- 
wing Man, and' a Wiſt Man, ' not only in 
point' of Honeſty, but-inpoint of Ability. 
There! be'that can /pack- the Cards; 'and 
yet cannot play well: fo there are&'ſome 
that are-good in Canvifles and Factions , 
that are ' otherwiſe: Weak Men. ' Again, 
it is one thing to underſtand Perſons, and 
another thing to under(tand Matrers ; for 
many are perfect in mens Humors, thatare 
not greatly capable of the real part of Buſi- 
neſs, which is the Conſtitution of one that 
hath ſtudied Men more then Books. Such 
menare fitter for Practiſe; than for Coun- 
ſel : and they are 'g004 but in their own 
Alley, turn them ro new men, and they 
have loſt their Aim: fo as the old Rule 
to know a Fool from a' Wiſe man 3- Mitte 
ambos nudos ad ignotos, & wvidebis, ' doth 
ſcarce hold for them. And becauſe theſe 
Cunning Menarelike Haberdaſhers of ſmall 
Wares,it-is not amiſs to et forth their ſhop, 
It isa point of Cxmning,to wait upon him, 
with whom. you ſpeak, with your eye; as 
the Jeſuites give it in precept : For there 
may be many Wiſemen, that have fecret 
Hearts,and tranſparent Countenances. Yet 
this would be done with a demure Abaſing 
of your Eye fometimes,as the Jeſaites allo 
do afe, | 
H An - 
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Another is, that when yau- have any 
thing to obtain of prefeat diſpatch, you 
entertain and amuſe the party with. whon 
yon deal, with ſome other Diſcourſe.that he 


be not tao much awake to make Qbjedi-N:.+; 


ons, IT knew a Counſellor and Secretary, that 
never came to Queen Elizabeth of England 
with Bills to ſign, but he would alway 
firſt put her intoſome Diſcourſe of Eſtate, 
that ſhe might the leſs mind the Bills. 

The like ſurprize may be made by mo- 
ving things, when the party is in haſt, and 
cannot ſtay to conſider adviſedly of that 
is moved. 

If a Man would croſs a Buſineſs, that he 
doubts ſome other would handſomely and 
effetually move, let him pretend to wiſh 
it well, and move it himſelf in ſuch fort 
as may foyl it. 

The breaking off in the mid(t of that, 
one was about to ſay,as if he took himſelf 
up, breeds a greater Appetite in him with 
whom you confer to know more, 

And becauſeit works better, when any 
thing ſeemeth to be gotten fram you 
by Queſtion, than if you offer it of your 
felf; you may lay a Bait for a Queſtion, 
by ſhewing another Viſage and Counte- 
nance than you are wont 3 to the end, to 
give occa(ion for the party to ask, what 
the 
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the matter is of the Change 5 As Nehemi- 
ah did 3 And T had not before that time been 
ad before the King. | 

In things that are tenderand unpleaſing, 
itis good to break the Ice by ſome whoſe 
words are of leſs weight, and to reſerve 
the more weighty voice to come inas by 
chance,ſo that he may be asked theQueſtr- 
on upon the other Speech 3 as Narciſſzs did 
in relating to Cleaudizs the marriage of 
Meſſalina and Silins. 

In things that a Man would not be (een 
in himſelf, it is a point of Cunning to bor- 
row the name of the World, as to ſay 4 
The World ſays; or, There is a ſpeech abroad, 

I knew one, that when he wrote a Let= 
ter, he would put that which was moſt ma- 
terial in the Poſtſcript, asif it had been a 
Bymatter. 

I knew another, that when he came to 
have ſpeech, he would paſs over that he 
intended moſt, and go forth, and come 
back again and ſpeak of it, as a thing that 
he had almoſt forgot, 

' Some procure themſelves tobe ſurprized 
& ſuch times, as it is like the party that 
they work upon will ſuddenly come upon 
them, and tobe found with a Letter intheir 
hand, . or doing ſomewhat which they are 


net acuſtomed 3 to the end they may be op- 
H 2 poſed 
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poſed of thoſe things, which of themfelves 
they are deſirous to utter. 

It is a point of C-ing, to let fall thoſe 
Words in a mans own Name, which he 
would have another man learn and uſe, 
and thereupon © take advantage. I knew 
two that were Competitours' for the Secre- 
taries Place in Preer Elizabeths time, and 

et kept good : Quarter between them- 
{ives, and would conferr one with ano- 
ther upon the Buſineſs 3 and one cf them 
ſaid, That tobe a Secretary in the Decl;- 
nation of a Monarchy, was a tickliſh thing, 
and that he did not affeft it : the other 
ſtraight caught up thoſe Words, and dif- 
courſed with divers of his Friends, That 
he had no reaſon todeſire to be a Secreta- 
ry in the Declining of a Monarchy. The 
firſt man took hold of it, and found mean 
it was told the Queen, Who hearing of a 
Declinationof a Monarchy, took ito 11l, as 
ſhe would never after hear of the other's 
Suit, 

There 18a Cunning, which wein England 
call, The turning of the Cat in the Pan 5 which 
is, When that which a man ſays to another, 
he layes it asif another had ſaidit to himz 
andto fay truth, it is noteaſfie, when ſucha 
"matter paſled between two, to make it ap- 
pear 'from which of them'it firſt moved 
and began, lt 


"Of Cunning. (ob! 
. It is a way that ſome men have to glance 
and dart at others; by juſtifyiag themſelves 
ſe] by Negatives. 5 as to ſay... This I did not : 
ne Bl As Tigel/inws did towards Burrhws 5 Se non 
le, | diverſas.ſpes, ſed incolumitatem Imperataris 
wil pmpliciter ſpe@are. | NJ, 
'E- Some have-in readineſs. fo, many. Tales 
nd and Stories, as thete is nothing they. would 
n-E infinuate, but they can wrap it intoa..Tale,! 
o-F which ſerveth both to keep themfelyes 
my more in Guard, and make others carry it: 
li- with more Pleaſure. OI 
gf . Itisa good point of Cunning, for a man 
et toſhape the Anſwer he would have 1n.hts: 
i- own Words and Propoſitions ; for it makes, 
at F the other party ſtick the lels. * 
a It is ſtrange, how long ſomemen. will. 
he lye in wait to ſpeak ſomewhat they deſire, 
nsF to ſay, and how far about they will fetehs;, 
a} and how many other matters they..wull, 
as beat over to come near it3 it isa thing © 
rs} great Patience, but yet of much Uſe.. ..... 
Aſudden, bold, and, unexpected Que» 
nl} ſtion, doth many timesfurprize aman,/and 
JF lay him open: Like to him, that having 
er, ll changed his Name, and walked in Pars, 
n;F another ſuddenly came behind him; and 
aff called him by his true Name, whereat 


PE ſtraightwayes he looked back. 
el But theſe ſmall Wares, and petty Points 
I'y H 3 of 
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of Cumingare Tfinitez and it were agood 
deed tomake a Liſt of them: for that no« 
thing doth morehurt in a State, than that 
Cunning Men paſs for Wiſe. | At 

Bur certainly ſome there are, that know || 4 
the Reſorts and Falls of Buſineſs, that can- iſ f? 
not fink into the Main of it : Like a Houſe | 
that” hath convenient Stairs and Entries, | t! 
but nevera fair Room. Therefore you | " 
ſhall ſee them find out pretty Loofes in the |} ®! 
Concluſion, bnt are no ways able to exif © 
amine or debate Matters: and yet com-þ 7! 
monly they take advantage of their Ina-} 
bility, and would be thought Wits of di-} "1 
reHon. Somebnild rather upon the'abn- || © 
ſing of others, and (as we now ſay) Prut+ Fi 
ting tricksupon them; than npon foundneſs 

their own proceedings. But Solomon 
faith, Pruders advertit ad greſſws ſuos, Stub th 
tz divertit ad dolos. fo 


—— 


Of Wiſdom for a Mans ſelf. 
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' A NaaAartisawiſe creature for itſelf, but 
\. it is a ſhrewd thing inan Orchard or 
Garden. And certainly Men that are great 
Lowers of Themſelves, waſtethe Publick, 
Divide 


vs © oy SS 


Of Wiſilom fora ManrSelf. thy 


Divide with reafon between Self-[ove and 
$oriety, and beſo triie to thy Self, as thou 
be hot ale to others,efpecially to thy King 
and Coithtry, It isa poor Center of amans 
Atﬀions, Himſelf. Tt is right Earth, for 
that ohly ſtands faſt apbn his own Center; 
whereas a!! things that have Aﬀnity with 


S £ + * 


tune. Butt it is adeſperate Evil in a Servant 
toa Prince, ora Citizen,in a Republick. 
For whatſoever Affairs paſs ſach a mans 
hands, he crooketh them to his own ends, 
which muſt needs be often Eccentrick to 
the ends of his Mafter or State : There- 
fore let Princes or States chooſe fuch Ser- 
yants as have not this mark 5 except they 
mean their Service ſhould be. made but the 
acceſſary. That which maketh the effe& 
more pernicious, is, that all propgrtion 1$ 
loſt; it were dif-proportion nog for the 
Servants good, to þe preferred before the 
Maſters 3 but yet it 1s a greater extreatn, 
when alittle good of the Servant ſhall car- 
ry things againſtthe great good of the Ma- 
ſters-And yet that isthe cafe of bad afficere, 

H 4 Trealarers, 
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Treaſyrers, Ambaſſadors, Generals, and 
other falſe and corrupt Servants, which ſet 
a Byaſs upon thew Bowl, of their own 
petty ends and envies, to the overthrow 
of their Maſters great and important Af. 
Fairs. . And for the moſt part, the Good 
ſuch Servants receive; 1s after the model of 
their ownfortune 3 but the Hurt they ſell 
for that Good, is after the model of their 
Maſters fortune. And-certainly itis the na- 
ture of extream Self-Lovers, as they will 
ſet an, Hauſe on. fire; and it. were buttg 
roaſt their eggs :, And yet theſe. menmany 
times bold credit .yith. their- Maſters, bes 
cauſe their ſtudy. 18. but to pleaſe. them, 
and profit Themſclyes 3; and for,ejther re- 
ſpect they will abandon the good of their 
Aﬀairs.. "IM iT 

Wiſdom for a Maus-$elf is in many bran- 
ches thereof a depraved thing. It is the iſ 
dow of. Rats, that will be ſure to leave the 
Houſe'ſome time ;before it fall. It is the 
Wiſdom of the. Fox,, that thruſts out the 
Badger,whodigged and maderoom for him, 
It-.1is the Wiſdom of Crocodiles,. that ſhed 
tears when they would devour. But that 
which 1s ſpecially to be noted, . 1s, that 
thoſe which (as C:cero ſays of Pompey) arc, 
Sui amantes ſine rivali, "arc many times un- 
fortunate, And whereas they have all 
their 


Of Innovations, * - | Iog 


theirtime ſacrificed to Themſelves, they be- 


come inthe end Themſelves Sacrifices to the 
Inconſtancy of Fortune , whoſe - wings 
they-.thought by their Self-;ſdow to have 


pinnioned. 


Of. Innovations, 


F XXIV, 
-:$-the births. 'of living Creatures at 
firſtareill (hapen, ſo are all 3»novati- 
ont,/which are-thebirths of Time: Yet not- 
withſtanding, 'asthoſe that firſtbting Ho- 
nous. into their Family, are' commonly 
more Worthy than moſt that ſucceed : So 
the firſt) Preſident if itbe good) is ſel- 
dome attained 'by.cimitation;- For Ill to: 
maris-nature, as it{tands-perverted, - hath 
anatural mption,{trongeſt in comfmmance:” 
But Good, as a fqrced motion; 'frongeſt 
at firſt;; Surely everyiMedicireis an Innova-: 
#0n5,.and he thatwill not applynew Re- 
medjes, muſt expe&tnew Evils :: for Time 
is. the- greateſt - mnovator. And if Time 
of courſe alter things to the worſe, and 
Wiſdomeand Counſel ſhall not alter them 
to the. better, what ſhall bethe end ? It 
Is true:; that what is ſetled by cuſtome, 
; | though 
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thouph it be not good, yet at leaſt it isf 
And theſe things which hae long #otiett 
gether, art as if wete boafederate withi 
themſelves, whereas new thirigs peice tht 
ſowell : But though they help by their ut 
lity, yet, they trouble by their Inconformj. 
ty. Befides, they are like ſtrangers, more} — 
admired, and lefs favored: Altthis is true} - 
if time ſtoot ſtill z which contrariwiſe 
moveth ſo round, that a froward reten- 
tion of cuſtom is as tufbulent a thing, as 
an Zrmneation : and they that reverence 
too much old times, are but a foornits the / 
new, If were good therefore, that'Mef b: 
in their Tdaovations, 'would followtheex | & 
ample of nay felFzwhich _— Ins is 
vateth greatly, but quwerly.an at 
ſcarce Se tpancatogd: Fo arher il hg C:: 
ſoever ts new, 1s -unlooked 'for; and-ever Bi ti 
it mends fome, and pairs other : And'he | fi 
thatis hobpen, takes 1c for a. Fortute)' and | $ 
thanks the Tine; andhe that is hurt;for 4 
Wrong; and imputeth/it to the Authour, 
It is good alſo, not to try experiments in 
States, :except the necefhity be urgent, or 
theutility be evident ;:and well to beware, 
that it be the Reformation' that draweth 
on the Change, and not the defire of 
Change that pretendeth the Reformation. 
And laſtly, that the Novelty, though it be 
not 
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—— beheld for a ſufpe@t : Aad 
# the Scriptore faith, That we make « fend 
the antiety way, and thin look about ws, 


#6 44d diſcover what is the ſtraight and right 


way, and fo to walk in it, 
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Of Diſpatch. 


XX V, 


"4 #fe#ed Diſpatch is one of the moſt 
A dangerous things to bufineſs that can 
be. It is like that which'the Phyficiatrs 
cal! Pre-digeſtion, or Haſty Digeſtion, which 
is fere_to fill the Body full of crudities, 
and ſecret feeds of Diſeaſes. Therefore 
. tieaſure not -Diſpatch by the 'times of fIt- 
; ting, but by'the advancement of the bu- 
finefs. And af in 'Races,it is-not the larpe 
Stride, or high Lift that makes the Speed : 
So in Buſineſs, 'the keeping clofe to the 
matter, and not taking of 1t too much af 
once, procureth Diſpatch. It ts the care 
of ſome, only to come off ſpeedilyfor the 
time, or to cbntrive ſome falſe/periods of 
buſineſs, becaufe they may feem Mer of 
Diſpatch. But it ts one thing to abbreviate 
by contrafting , another by cutting off ; 
and buftnefs'ſo handled at-ſeveral fittings 


Or 
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or meetings, goeth commanly backward 
or forward inan unſteady magner., I kney 
a-'iſe man,that had it for a by-word,when 
hefaw men'haſten to a. Concluſion 3 Stay 
a little, that we may make anend the ſooner, © Per 

On the other fide, True Diſpatch 1s arichÞſ tho 
thing. For Time is the meaſure of Buſineſs, Þ the 
as Money is of Wares; and Buſineſs is ma 
bought at a dear hand-, where there is fþ or. 
(mall Diſpatch, The Spartans and Spaniards Þþ pat 
have been noted to. be of ſmall Diſpatch, Þ Sp 
Miwvenga la Muerte de Spagna, Let my Death || un 
come from Spiein; for then;it will beſure to 
be longin cofging, | |: //+ --: ; i ti 
Give good: hearing to thoſe that give, | of 
the firſt Information in Buſineſs; and ra- ſþ to 
ther diret then jn the beginning, than in-, | w 
terrupt them in, the continyance of their, | tl 
Speeches :, forhe thatis put ut of his own, | 0 
arder , will, g9 forward, and 'backward,, }| {: 
and be:more, tedious while he waits upon: || b 
his memory, than he could haye been,if he: | © 
had gone on inhig own courſe, ; But ſome-: E 

; 
| 


times it is ſeen; that the Moderator is more 
troubleſome than the Actor, . 

Tterations are commonly .loſs of time; 
but there is no.,fuch gain of time, as to; 
iterate often the.Ftate of the 2ueition; for 
it chaſeth away many a frivolous Speech: 
_ as It 1s coming ifgrth,, Long and. curious 
Speeches 


. Of:-Diſpatch., | FOg. 
Speeches are'as fit for Diſpatch, as a Robe 
for Mantle with a long train 4s for a Race, 
ell Prefaces, and Paſlages, and Excuſations, 
af and other Speeches of reference to the- 
+-| Perſon, . are gone waſters,of time; and 
ch} though they ſeem to proceed of modeſty, 
(s, | they are bravery. Yet beware of being too 
is material, when there is any impediment 
is | or obſtruction in mens Wills ; for pre-occu- 
d: Þ pation of mind ever requireth preface of 
b, | Speech, like a fomentazion to make the 
th | unguent enter, _ , 
ol Aboveall things, Order,.and Diſtribu- 
a tion, and Singling out of Parts is thelife 
6 | of Diſpatch,. ſo as the Diſtribution be not 
- | too ſubtile; for he that doth not divide, 
willnever enter well into buſineſs: and he 
| thatdivideth too much, will never come 
| | out of it clearly. To chooſe time, is to 
] 


fave time, and an unſeaſonable motion 1s 
but beating the Air, There be three parts 
of Buſineſs ; the Preparation, the Debate or 
Examination, and the PerfeFjon, Whereof 
if you look for Diſpatch, let the middle 
only be the work of many, and the firſt 
and laſt the work of few. The proceed- 
ing upon ſomewhat conceived in writing, 
doth for the moſt part facilitate Diſpatch : 
for though it ſhould be wholly rejected, 
yet that Negative is more pregnant of di- 
| __rection, 
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re&ion, than an Iydefinite;as Aſhes are morg 
generative than Duſt. 


* Les. | 


Of Seeming Wiſe. 
X XVI. 


T hath been an opinion, that the French 
[ are wiſer then they ſeem, and the Spari- 
ard; ſeem wiſer then they are. But howſo- 
ever it be between Natiors,certainly it is fo 
between Man and Man. For as the Apoftle 
ſaith of Godlineſs, Having a ſhew of Godli- 
eſs, but denying the power thereof 5 fo cer- 
tainly there are in points of wiſdom and 
ſufficiency, that do nothing or little very 
ſolemnly 5 Magno conatu nugas. It is a ridi- 
culous thing, and fit for a Satyr, to per- 
ſons of judgment, to ſee what ſhifts theſe 
Formaliſts have, and what profpeCtives ts 
make Swperficies to ſeem Body, that hath' 
depth and bulk, Someare ſo cloſe referved, 
as they will not ſhew their Wares, but by 
a dark light; and ſeem always to keep back 
ſomewhat : And when they know within 
themſelves, they ſpeak of that they do not 
well know, would nevertheleſs ſeem to 
others, to know of that which they may 
not well ſpeak. Some help themſelves 
wits 


'. Of gcentiigHiiſe, m- Iv 
Agith- countenance and gefiure, and are 
wile by Signs 3 as Girerv faith-of P3/d, that 
when -be anſwered him, be fetched'one 
of his Brows up to his Forehead,; 4nd bent 
the other down to his. Chin 2 - Riypondes, al- 
tero ad Frontew: ſublato, alters nd. Aſextum 
depreſſo fupercilio, crudilitatews 116i nox pla- 
ere, Some think to bear it, by ſpeaking a 
; | great word, and being peremptory 3 and 

20 0n, and take by admittance that, which 
| | they eannot make good. Some, whatſoever 
; | is beyond their reach, will ſeem todeſpiſe 
, Hor make light of it, as impertinent or curi- 

ous, andſo will have their Ignorance ſeem 
- | Judgment. Some are never without a 
| | difference, and commonly by amuſing men 
 E with a ſubrtilty, blanch the matter 3 of 

whom 4. Gellizs ſaith, Hominum delirnn qui 
| verborum minatiis rerum frangit poudera. Of 
| which kind alſo Plato in his Protageres bring- 
thin Prodicas in ſcorn, and maketh him 
+ | nakea Speech, that conſiſteth of diſtinQi- 
onsfrom the beginning to the end. Gene- 
rally ſuch men in all de{iberations fad eaſe 
ta be of the Negative {idc,ard affeft a cre- 
dit to object and foretell difficulties : For 
when Propoſitions are denied, there is an 
end of them ; bur if they be allowed,it re- 
quireth a new work z which falſe point of 
wildom is the bane of buſineſs. To con- 
clude, 
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clude, there is no decaying Merchant, '« 
inward Beggar, hath ſo many tricks tou 
hold the: credit of their Wealth, as the 
empty Perſons have to:maintain the cred 
of their ſufficiency, Seeming Wiſe Men m 
make ſhift to get opinion, but let.no ma 
chooſe them for employment ; for certair 
ly you were better take for buſineſs a mat 
Crintns abſurd, than over-formal. ' 77 


Of Friendſhip. 


XXVII. 
T had been hard for him that ſpake it, that 


to have put more truth and untruth to-YV22 
gether in few words, than in that Speech, 
Whoſoever is delighted in ſolitude, 3s either 0 
a wilde Beaſt, or aGod. For it is moſt true} 
that anatural and ſecret hatred, and aver- 
ſation towards Society in any Man, hath 
ſomewhat of the ſavage Beaſt ; bur it is 
moſt untrue, thatjt ſhould have-any cha 
rater at all of the Divine Nature, ex- 
ceptit proceed not out of apleaſure in $6 
litude, but out of a love and deſire to ſ& 
queſter a mans ſelf for a higher converſq*}'"! 
tionz ſuchas is found to have been falſe 
ly and feignedly in ſome of the Heathen, 
as 
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sEpimenides the Candian,Numathe Rowan, 
wwpedocles the Scicilian, and Apollonizs of 
Tre; and truly and really in divers of 
he ancient 'Hermits, and Holy Fathers of 
he Church. But little do men. perceive 
phat Solitude 1s, and how far itextendeth : 
Mor 4 Crowd is not Company,- and Faces 
re but a Gallery of Pictures, and, Talk but 
Ba Tinckling Cymbal, where there isno Love, 
he Latine Adage meecterh with it alittle; 
lagna Civitas, magns ſolitudo; becauſein 

a great Town Friends are (cattered, fo that 
there is riot that fellowſhip, for rhe moſt 

part, -which isin lefs Neighborhoods. But 

we may go further, and affirm moſt truly, 
that it-is a. meet and: miſerable ſolitude to 
I want;Friends, withbut which the World is 
\ſbota Wilderneſs :-and even of. thisSenſe 
' 
, 


alſo of Solitude. whoſoever in the Frame of 
his rjiature-and Aﬀedctians1s unfit for. Friends 
bp the taketh irof-the Beaſt, :and not 

jEfom Humanity: 
© - A Principal Frait-of Friendſhip. 1s, the 
Eaſe and Diſcharge: of the Fulnefs and 
Swellings of the Heart, which Paſſions of 
all kinds do cauſe and enduce; We know 
Diſeaſes . of Stoppings: and Suffocations 
we the moſt dangerous in the Body, and 
tis2ot much otherwiſe in the Mind 3 You 
may take $4rgs ta __ the Liver, $tcel 
'g 
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to open the Spleen, Flower of Swlphur for 
the Lungs, Caftorexes for the Brain 3 but 
no Receipt openeth the Heart, but a true 
Friend, to whom you may impart Griefs, 
Joys, Fears, Hopes, Suſpitions, . Counſek 
and whatſoever heth upon the Heart, to 
opprels it, in a kind of Civil Shrift or Cow 
feſhoo. 

Iris .a ſtrange thing to obſerve, hoy 
high aRate Great Kings and Monarchs dg 
ſet upon this Frnit of Friendſhip wherof we 
ſpeak; ſo great, as they pnrchaſe it many 
times at the hazardof their own Safety and 
Greatneſs. For Princes, in regard of the 
diſtance of their Fortunefrom that of thei 
Subjects and Servants, cannot gather this 
Fruit .except:(to make Themſelves.capable 
thereof) they raiſe ſome Perſons to be uy 
it were Companions, and almoſt Equals to 
themſelves which many times ſorteth: to 
Inconvenience. The. modern Languaga 
give unto ſuch Perſons the name of Favs 
rities or Privadoes, asif it were matter ( 
Grace or Converſation. But - the Roma 
name attaineth the. true Uſe and Cauſe 
thereaf, 'naming them Participes Cararum 
for 1t:1sthat which tyeth, the knot. And we 
fee. plainly that this hath been done, n& 
by weak and Paſſionare-Princes only, bit 

by the:Wiſeſt, and moſt Politique that evet 


reigned: 
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reigned : Who have oftentimes joyned to; 
themſelves ſome of their Servants, whom 
joth themſelves have called Friends, and 
allowed others likewiſe ta call them in the 
ane manner ufing the word which isrecei- 
yed between private men, | | 
LE. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, 
Braiſed Pompey (after ſurnamed the Great) 
to that Height, that Pompey vaunted him- 
ſaf for $yYa's Over match : for when he 
had carried the Conſulſkip for a Friend of 
kis-apainſ(t the- purſuit of $8zZ4, and that 
$#adid alittle reſent thereat, and began 
toſpeak great, Pompey turned upon him 
ain, and in effect bad him be quiet 3 For 
that more mem ddored the Sun riſing , then 
theSun ſetting, With Juli Decamms, Bri 
twhad- obtained that Intereft, as he ſet" 
him-down in his Teſtament, . for Heir in 
Remainder after! his Nephew. And this was 
the-Man that had power with him, to draw 
bim:forth-to his death. For when Czar 
would have diſchatged the Senate, in re- 
ard of ſome ill preſages, and (pecially a 
Dreamof Calpwrnia, This Man lifted him 
tly by the Arm out of his Chair, tel- 
ghim; he hoped he would not diſmiſs 
os the' Senate, . till his Wife had dreamed a 
wy better Dream. And ig ſeemeth his favour 
, wasſo great, as 4110274 in a Letter whicli 
I 2 1s 
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is recited Verbatim in one'of Crcero's Phy 
lIipprques, calleth him YVemefice, Witch ; agif 
he had enchanted Ceſar, Auguſtus raiſe: 
' Aerippa (though of mean Birth) to that 
Heighth, as when he conſulted with Me: 
cexas about the Marriage 'of his Daughte 
Julia, Mecenas took the Liberty to tel 
him, That he muſt either marry bis Dangte 
fo Agrippa, ' or take away his life, there wa 
0 third way, he had made him ſo great 
With Trberi## Caſar, Sejanus had aſcended 
to that Heighth, as they rwo were tear- 
med and reckoned as a pair'of Friends 
Tiberizs in a Letter to him, ſaith, Hec pn 
Amicitia noſtra non occultavi 5 and * 

whole Senate dedicated an Altarto Frien 
ſhip, as toa Goddeſs, in reſpetof the great 
Dearneſs of Friendſhip between them two, 
The like or more was between Septimin 
Severus and Plantianus 7 for he forced his 
eldeſt Son to marry the Daughter of Planii- 
anus, and would maintain Plantianui 
doing affronts to his Son, - and did writ 
alſo in a Letter to the Senate theſe words; 
T love the Man ſo well , as I wiſh he: mi 
over-love nic, Now if theſe Princes had 
been as a Trajan, or a Marcus Aurelins;"1 
Man might have thought, 'that this had 
proceeded of an abundant Goodneſs'0 
Nature; bnt being men'ſo Wiſe, of ſuch 
ſtrength 
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firength and ſeverity of Mind, andfo ex- 
tream Lovers of themſelves, as all theſe 
were 3 it proveth moſt plamly, that they 
ny found their own Felicity (though as great 
elf as ever happened to mortal; men). but as 
ierſ an half Piece, except they, mought have a 
telſ Friend to makeit Entirez. and yet, which 
etrfl is more,they were Princes, that had Wives, 
wal Sons, Nephews, and yet; all theſe could 
al not ſupply the Comfort of Friendſhip: 
ded It isnot forgotten, what'Comminexs ob- 
ar ferveth of his Maſter, Dake Charles the Har- 
df dy; namely, That he wonld communi- 
ml cate his Secrets with none ; and leaſt of 
all thoſe Secrets which troubled him moſt. 
wy Whereupon he goeth on,and ſaith, that to- 
ea wards his latter time 3 That cloſeneſs did im- 
wo pair,& a little periſh his underſtanding, Sure- 
iy ly, Comminess might have made the fame 
buy Judgment alſo , if it had pleaſed him; of 
4 his ſecond Maſter, Lewis the Eleventh, 
"nf whoſe Cloſeneſs was indeed his Tormen- 
mh tour. The Parable of Pyihagoras is dark, 
but true, Cor me edito, Eat not the Heart. 
Certainly if a man would give it a hard 
Phraſe thoſe that want Friends toopen 
48 themſelves unto , are Cannibals of their 
ad own Hearts, But one thing is moſt ad- 
00 mirable, ( wherewith I will conclude this 
firſt Fruit of Friendſhip,) which is, That 
I 3 this 
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this Communicating of a Mans Self tohi 
Friend, works two contrary Effets ; fort 
redoubleth Joyes, and cutteth Griefs jn 
Halfs; for there is no man that imparteth 
his Joges tohis Friend, but he Joyeth the 
morez and no man that imparteth hi 
muy to his Friend, but he grieveth the leſs, 
So that it is in truth of Operation upon 
Mans Mind of like vertue, as the Alchy. 
miſts uſe to attribute to their Stone for 

Mans Body, that it worketh all contra 
Effe&s, but ſtill to the Good and Bene 
of Nature; but yet without praying in 
Aid of Alchymiſts, there is a manifeſt [- 
mage of this inthe ordinary courſe of Nx 
ture : for in Bodies Vzion(trengthneth and 
cheriſheth any natural Aftion ; and on the 
other ſide, weakneth and dulleth any vics 
lent Impreſſion; and even ſo it is of Minds, 
Theſecond Fruit of Friendſhip is Health- 
full and Soveraign for the VUnderſtanding, 
as the firſtis for the Aﬀe@ions: for Friend: 
ſhip maketh indeed a fair Day in the Afﬀedi- 
ons from Storm and Tempeſts 3 but it ma- 
keth Day-light in the Underſtanding out of 
Darkneſs and Confuſion of Thoughts. 
Neither is this to be underſtood only of 
Faithful Counſel which a man receiveth 
from his Friend : but before you cometg 
that, certain it is, that whoſoever _ 
' is 
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bis Mine fraught witt\many Thoughts, his 
Wits: and underſtanding do clarite and 
break up'in the Coitmmunicating amid Dil- 
courfinz with another , He roſffeth his 
Thoughts more eally, He marſhalleth 
them more orderly, He (eeth how they 
look when rhey are turned irito words. 
Finally, He waxeth Wifer than Himſelf; 
and that more by an Hours Diſcourſe, 
than by a Days Mediration. It was well 
faid by Themiftocles to the King of Perſia; 
That Speech was like Cloth of Arras opened 
and put abroad, whereby the Imagery doth ap- 
pear in Figure, whereas in Thoughts they lye 
but as in Packs. Neither is this ſecond Fruzt 
of Friendſhip, i opening the Unilerſft.an- 
ding, reſtrained only to ſuch Friends as 
areable to give a man Counſel ; (they in- 
deed are beſt ) but even without that a 
man learneth of himſelf, and bringeth his 
own Thoughts to Light, and whertettyhis 
Wits as againſt a Stone, which ir ſelf curs 
not. Ina word, a' Man were betrer. relate 
himſelf to a Statue: 6x Pitture, rhan to 
fuffer his Thoughts to paſs in ſmother. 

Add' now; to make this fecond' Fruit ©f 
Friendſbip compleat; . that other Poin! 
which lyeth-more open, and falleth witih- 
in Vulgar Obfervation, which 1s Faithf»! 


Counſel from a Friend. Heraclitus laith wel! 
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in oneof his Enigmaes 3 Dry light-3s c wer 
the bes. And certainit is, that the; Light 
thata man receiveth by Counſel from an o- 
ther, 1sdryer and purer than that. which 
cometh from his own Underſtanding and 
Judgment, which isever infuſed and drench, 
edin his Afe@trons and Cuſtoms, fo as there 
as is much difference between the Counſel 
that a Friend giveth, and that a mangiveth 
himſelf, asthereisbetween the Comnſel of a 
Friend, and of a Flajtcrer: For there is no 
ſuch Flatterer,as in a mans ſelf ; and thereis 
no ſuch remedy againſt Flattery of a mang 
ſelf,as the Liberty of a Friend. Counſel is of 
two forts; the one concerning Manners, 
the other concerning Buſreſs. For the firſts 
The belt preſervative to keep the Mind in 
Health, 1s the faithfull Admonition of a 
Friend. The calling of a mans Self to a 
ſtrict Account, 1s a Medicineſometime too 
Piercing and Corralive, Reading good 
Books of Morality, is a little- Flat and 
Dead, Obſerving.our Faults in Others, is 
ſometimes unproper for our Caſe, But the 
beſt Receipt (belt; (I ſay) to work, and 
beſt totake) is the Admeonition of a Friend. 
Jt is a ſtrange thing to behold, what groſs 
Errours, and extream Abſurdities, many 
(eſpecially of the greater Sort) do com» 
mit, for want of a Friexdto tell them of 

them, 
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them, to the great damage both of their 
Fame and Fortune : for, as S. James ſaith, 
they are as Men that look ſometimes into 4 
Glafs,and preſently forget their own Shape and 
Fevor. As for Buſineſs, a Man may think, 
if he will, that two Eyes ſee no more 
than one 3 or that a Gameſter ſeeth always 
more than a Looker on ; or that aman in 
Anger is as wiſe as he, that hath ſaid 
over the four and twenty Letters; or that 
a Musket may be (hot off as well upon the 
Arm,, as upon a Reſtz and ſuch other 
fond and high Imaginations, to think him- 
()f Allin All. But when all is done, the 
help of good Connſel is that which ſetteth 
Buſineſs ſtraightz and if any man think, 
that he will take Coxnſel, but it ſhall be 
by pieces, asking Counſel in one bulinels of 
one man, and in another buſineſs of ano- 
ther man; lItis well, (that is to ſay, bet- 
ter perhaps. then if he asked none at all) 
buthe runneth two dangers 3 One, that he 
ſhall not be faithfully counſelled 3 forit 
$a rare thing, .except it be from a perfe&t 
and; entire Friend, -to have Connyſel given, 
but ſuch asſhall bebowed and crooked to 
ſome ends, which he bath that giveth it. 
The other, that he ſhall have Courſe! given, 


 burtful, and unſafe, (though with good 


meaning.) and mixt 3 partly of _— 
an 
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and partly of remedy: even as'if'yoy 
would call a Phyfictan, that is though 
good, for the Cure'of the Diſeafe yo 
complain of, bw is unacquatrited with 
your Body ; and therefore may put you 
in a way for preſent Care , bur over 
throweth your Health in fome other kind, 
and (o cure the Diſeaſe, and kill the Pxri- 
ent. But a Friend, that 1s wholly acquain- 
ted with a mans Eftate, willbeware, by 
farthering any preſent Byſtzeſs, how he 
daſheth upon other Inconveniencez and 
thereforere(t upon ſcattered Connſels, they 
will rather diſtra&t and miſ-lead, than ſet- 

tle and dire. 
After theſe two noble Fruits of Friends 
ſhip, (Peace in the Aﬀedtions, and ougyay of 
the Tudgment)) followeth the laſt Fray 
which 1s like the Pomegranate, full of ma 
ny kernells ; I mean Aid, and Bearing 4 
Part in all A@ions and Occaſtons. "Here the 
beſt way to* repreſent to life the manifold 
we of Fwendſbip, is to caft and ſee, how 
many things there are, which a man cannot 
do himſelf 3 and then it will appear, that 
it wasa ſparing Speech of the Ancients, to 
fay, That a: Friend'is another himpelf ; for 
that a Friend is farmore than himſelf. Men 
have their time, and dye many times m 
defire of ſomethings, which they _ 
| pally 
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pally: take to heartz The beſtowing of a 
Child, the finiſhing of a Work, or the 
like. If aman have a true Friend, he may 
reſt almoſt ſecure, that the care of thoſe 
things will continue after him : So that a 
man hathas it were two Lives in his deſires. 
Aman hath a Body, and that Body is can- 
fined to a placez but where Friendſhip is, 
all Offices of Life are as it were granted 
to him, and his Deputy : for he may ex- 
erciſe them by his Friend. How many 
things are there, which a man cannot with, 
any face or comelineſs, ſay or do himſelf? 
A man can ſcarce alledge his own merits 
with modeſty, much leſs extoll them : A 
man cannot. ſometimes brook to ſupplicate 
or beg ; and anumber of the like. But all. 
theſe things are graceful in a friends mouth, 
which are bluſhing in a mans own. Soa- 
gain, 2, mans Perſon hath many proper 
Relations, which he cannot put off, A. 
man cannot.ſpeak to his Son, but as a Fa- 
ther; to his Wife, but as a Husband ; to 
bis Enemy, but ugon tearms: Whereas a 
a Friend may ſpeak, as the Caſe requires, 
and not as it ſorteth with the Perſon : But 
to enumerate theſe things were endleſs: I 
have given the Rule, where a man cannot 
fitly play his own part : If he have nota 
Friend, he may quit the Stage, p 
0 
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Of Expence. 


XXVIIT. 


Iches are for ſpending, and ſpending 

R for Honor and good Adions : There: 
fore Extraordinary Expence muſt be limited 
by the worth of the occaſiqn. For Volun- 
tary Undoing may be as well for a mans 
Country, as for the Kingdom of Heaven ; but 
Ordinary Expence ought to be limited bya 
mans Eſtate, and governed with ſuch re- 
ard, as it be within his compaſs, and not 
ſubjeft to deceit and abuſe of Servants, 
and ordered to the beſt ſhew, that the 
Bills may be leſs than the Eſtimation. a- 
broad, Certainly, if a man will keep but 
of even hand, his Ordinary Expences ought 
to be but to the halfof hisReceipts. Andif 
he think to wax Rich, ' but to thethird 
part, It isno baſeneſs for the greateſt to 
deſcend and look into their own Fſtate, 
Some forbear it, not upon negligence a- 
lone, but doubting to bring themſelves in- 
to melancholly, in reſpett they ſhall find it 
broken;but Wounds cannot be cured with- 
out ſearching, He that cannot look into 
thisown Eſtate at all, had need both chooſe 
well thoſe whom he employeth and —_ 
| them 
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them often; for new are more timorous, 
and leſs ſubtile. He that, can look into his 
Eſtate but ſeldom, it behoveh him toturn 
all to certainties. A man had need, if 
he be plentifull in ſome -kind of Expence, 
tobe as ſaving [again in ſome other: As if 
he be pleatifull in Dyet, tobe ſaving in 
Apparel : If he be plentifull in the Hall, 
to be ſaving in-theStable z' and the like, 
For he that is plentifull in Expences of all 
kinds, will hardly be preſerved from de- 
cay. In clearing of a mans Eſtate, he may 
as well hurt. himſelf, in being in too ſudden, 
as in letting it run on too long. For.haſty 
Selling is commonly as diſadvantageable 
as Intereſt. Beſides, he; that. clears at once 
will relapfez for finding himſelf out of 
ſtreights,: he will revert -to his cuſtomes : 
But he that, cleareth by,degrees, induceth 
a habit of frugality, and gaineth as well 
upon his Mind, as upon his Eſtate. Cer- 
tainly, who hath a State to repair, may 
not deſpiſe ſmall things : and commonly it 
is leſs diſhonourable. to abridge , petty 
Charges, than to ſtoop;to petty Gettings. 
A, man qyght warily to. begin Charges, 
which once..begun will continue 3 but in 
matters that. return not,  hemay be more 
magnificent. | | 
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Of the true Greatne s of King: 
doms and Eſlates. 


Ys XXIX. 
He Speech of Themiftocles the Athes 
| #42, which was hayghty and arro- 
gan, in taking ſo much to hiniſelf, had 
een a grave and wiſe obſervation and 
cenſure, applyed at large toothers, Deſi 
red ata Feaſtto touch a Lute, he ſaid, Ht 
could not fiddle, but yet he could make a fmal 
Towna great City. Theſe words (holpei 
a littlewith a tietaphor) may expreſs two 
differing abilities, m thoſe that deal in'bu+ 
fineſs of Eſtate. For if a true Survey be 
taken of Counſellors and Stareſthen, there 
may befound (though rarely ) thoſe which 
canthake a Saf State Great, and yet can- 
nat fiddle : As pn'the other fide, there will 
be found agreat many that can fiddle very 
cutiningly , bur yet are ſo far from being 
able to make a Small State Gregt, as theit 
Gift lyeth the other way, to britig a Great 
and Flourifhing Tftate to'ryine and de- 
cay. | And certianly thoſe degenerate 
Arts and Shifts , whereby many Coun- 
ſellours and Governours gain both favour 
with their Maſters, and eſtimition with 
the Vulgar, deſerve no better name o_ 
Fige 
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Fiddling, being things rather pleafing for 
the time, and graceful! ro themſelves on- 
ſy, than tending to the weal and advance- 
ment of the State which they ſerve. There 
xrealſo (no doubt) Comnſellours and Go- 
vernours which may be held ſufficient (Ne- 

otios paves) able to manage Aﬀeairs ,and to 
ecp them from 7recipices, and manifeſt 
Inconveniencies, which neverthaleſs are 
far from the ability. to raiſe and\amphtic 
an Eſtate in power, means, and' fortune, 
But be the Workmen what they maybe, 
let us ſpeak of the Work 5 That is, the 
true Greatneſs of Kingdoms and Ef:ates, and 
the Means thereof. An Argument fitfor 
Great and Mighty Princes to have in their 
hand, to the end, that neither by over- 
meaſuring their Forces, they leeſe them» 
ſelves in vain- Enterpriſes 5: noron the 0+ 
ther ſide, by undervaluing them, they de- 
ſcend tofearful and puſllanimous Cornſels; 

The Greatneſs of an Eſtate in Bulk and 
Territory, doth fall under meaſure 5 and 
the Greatneſs of Finances and Revenue, 
doth fall under computation, The Popu- 
lation may appear by Muſters, andthe 
Number and Greatneſs of Cities and 
Towns by Cards: and Maps. But yet there 
not any thing amongſt Civil Aﬀans., 
more ſ{ubjett to-errour, than the right Va- 

uation 
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luation,.. and true judgment, concerni 
the Powerand Forces of an Eſtate... 
The Kingdom of "Heaven is compared nat 
to any great Kernel or Nut, but to a Graiz 
of Muſtard-ſeed, which'is one of the leaſt | 
Grains, but hath in it a Property and Spi 
rit haſtily to get up and ſpred. So are. there 
States great'in Territory, and yet not apt 
_ to Enlarge or Command 3. and ſome that fr 
have but a ſmall dimenſion of Stem, and 
yet apt/ to be the Foundations of great 
Monarchies. | 
Walled Towns, Stored Arſenals .and 
Armounies, Goodly Races of Horſe, Char: 
riots of War, Elephants, Ordnance; Artil« 
lery, and thelike:. All this is but a Sheep 
ina Lions Skin, except the breed and 
diſpoſition of the People be ſtout and war-, 
like. ; Nay,” Number (itſelf) in Armies 
importeth not mnch, where the People is 
of, weak courage : For, (as /irgi:(aith,) 
It never froubles a Wolf, how many the Sheep 
be. Fhe Army of the Perſians, in the Plains Jt 
of Arbela, 'was ſach:a yaſte Sea of People, 
as it did ſomewhat aſtoniſh the Comman- 
ders in Alexanders Army 3 who came to him 
therefore,and. wiſhed-hitwtoſet upon them 
by night 3 but he anfwered, Me world not 
pilfer the'ViGory : And the defeat was eaſie, 
When Tigrares the Armenian, being encam- 
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q ed up ona Hill with 400000. Men, dif- 
overed the Artny of. the Romans, being 
t hot above 14000. marching towards hith, 
* She made himſelf merry with it, and-ſaid, 
t Wonder Men are too many for an Ambaſſage, + 
+ fend too fewf or a Fight : But before the Sun . 
e et, he found them enough to give him - 
tf ſhe Chaſe with infinite ſlaughter. Many 
t Tkre the examples of great odds between 
d INamber and Courage, ſo that a man may 
t kruly make a judgment, , That the princi- 
pal point of Greatneſs in atiy State.is,to have 

a Race of Military men, Neither is Mo« 
fy the Sinews of War, ( as þ is trivially 
jd ) where the Sinews of Mens Arms in 
ſe and Effeminate People are failing, 
For Solop ſaid: well to Creſws, (when in 
- Boftentation he ſhewed him his Go/4) &3r, 
any other come, that hath better Iron than 
m, he will be Maſter of all this Gold. There-. 
fore let any Prince or State think ſoberly 
&,his Forces, except his AGlitia of Na» 
tives be of good and valiant Souldiers; 
And let Princes on the other fide, that 
as Subjets of Martial. diſpoſition , 
now theig.own ſtrength; unleſs they be 
therwife. wanting unto themfelves. Ag 

xr Mercenary Forces, ( which is the Help 
Fin this Caſe ) all examples ſhew, that 
whatſoever Eſtate or Prince doth reſt ups 
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on \them, He may ſpread his Feathers for « 
time, but he will mew them ſoon after, 

The Bleſſing of Judas and Iſſachar will 
never meet, That the ſame People or Nation || Inf 
ſhould: be both the Lions whelp, and Aſſe be. (und 
tween Burthens: Neither will it be, that itt! 
a 'People over-laid with Taxes, ſhould bee 
ever become Valiant and Martial. TItis {par 
true ,, that Taxes levied by Conſent of | Eng 
the State, do abatemens Courage leſs, as Po] 
it hath been ſeen notably in the Exerciſe} Ov 
of the Low-Conntries; andinſome degree, Þ|of | 
inthe Subſidies of England: for you muſt] the 

note, that weſpeak now of the Heart, and the 
not-of the Purſe, So that although the} (v 
ſame Tribute and Tax, laid by Conſent, ot Hi 
by Impoſing, be all one to the Purſe, ye Ad 
it works diverſly upon the Courage : ſof of | 
that you may conclude, That »o People, of mai 
ver=charged with Tribute, is fit for Empire. 
Let States that aim at Greatneſ7, takeJto 
heed how their Nobibity and Gentlemen dover 
multiply too faſt. For that maketh theÞMlc 
the Common Subje& grow tobe a Peaſant tiot 
and baſe Swain,driven out of Heart,and i ſha 
effe& but a Gentlemans Laborer:tyen as you giv 
may ſee in Coppice Woods. If you bony 
Staddles too thick, you ſhall never have cleas 
Underwood.but ſhrubs and Buſhes.Soin Conn 
zreys, if the Gentlemen be too many, the 
Commont 
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tommons will be baſe * and you will brin 
it to that, that not the hundred Poll wil 
be fit for an Helmetz, eſpecially as to the 
entry, which is the Nerve of an Army ; 
e- | and ſo there will be great Population, and 
at Jlittle Strength. This which I ſpeak of, hath 
14] been no where better ſeen, than by com-. 
is {paring of England and France 5 whereof 
of | England, though farr leſsin Territory and 
as | Population , hath been rieverthelefſs an 
cx Over-match ; in regard the Middle People 
| of England make good Souldiers, which 
if the Peaſants of Francedo not, And herein 
1d the device of King Herry the Seventh, 
be] (whereof I have ſpoken largely in the 
ot Þ Hiſtory of his Life) was Profound and 
& [| Admirable in making Farmes and Houſes 
ſoJof Husbandry, of a Standard ; that is, 
«maintained with ſuch a Proportion -of 
Land unto them, as may breed a ſubjet 
kefſto live in Convenient Plenty, and.no 
lofServile "Condition 3 and to keep. the 
he Plough in the hands of the Owners and 
61 00t meer Hirelings. And thus indeed you 
ny ſhall attain to Yirgils CharaRer which he 
I givesto Ancient 7taly: 


masTerre poterrs Atriiſque atquie ubere 
Glebe, | 
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Neither is that State ( which for an 
thing Tknow, is almoſt peculiar toEzxgl 
and hardly to be found any whereelte, ex ®! 
cept it-be perhapsin'Polaxd) tor be paſſe ſt 
over; © I mean the" State of Free-Servant! th 
and Attendants upon Noblemen and Gentle: th 
men, which are no ways inferiour to theſſ 9" 
Teonttnty for Arms t' And therefore, outf i 
of all' Queſtion, rhe Splendonr and Mag *9 
nificence, and great Retinues, 'and Hoſpy 
tality of Noblemen and Gentlemen received the 
into Cuſtome, doth'much conduceunte| 2? 
Martial Greatneſs; Whereas contrariwiſ (\ 
the Cloſe and Reſerved Living of Noblemafj 5 
and Gentlemen,cauſetha Penury of Militayy 2 
For ces. Lage 
/ By -all means it 1sto be procured, t 
the Thmnck, of Nebachadnezars: Tree. of alo 
Moitaythy, be great-enough to- bear the 
Branches, and the Bonghs 3. that is, That 
the N4tural SubjeFsof the Crown or State 
bear'a* ſufficient Proportion to 'the Str« 
ger SubjeFs that they. govern; Therefo 
all-Statesthat areliberal of Naturahizatioaſ Y*' 
towards Strangers; are fit for Empire, Fe 
to think that an Handfull of People caſ#” 
with the greateſt Courage and Policy nf 
the-World , embrace:to large extent ol 
Dominion, it may hold for atime, but claſ 
will fail ſuddenly, The Spartans were a nicy' 
: 2 People Wi 
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an L . bis | 
wi People in point of Naturaliziationz where- 
by, while they keyttheir Compaſs, they 
ſtood firm 3 butwhen they did ſpread, and 
their Boughs were, become too. great for 
4,4 their Stem, they became a Wind-fall up- 
thell ON the.ſydden. Never any State was 1n 
this Point. {o open to recieve Straxgers in- 
to their Body, as were the Rowanys, there- 
'f| fore it ſorted with them accordingly : for 
they grew to the greateſt Monarchy, Their 
| manner was to grant Naturalization , 
( which they called Jas Civitatis ) and to 
{| grant itin the higheſt Degree 3 that is, not 
only Jus Commercis, Jus Connubii, Jus He- 
reditatis but alſo Jus Sufſragii, and Jus Ho- 
nora, And this, not to ſingular Perſons 
J alone, but likewiſe to whole Families ; 
yea, to Cities, and ſometimes to Nations. 
Add to this their Cuſtom of Plantation of 
Colonies , whereby the Roman Plant was 
removed into the Soyl of other Nations 3 
and putting both Conſtitutions together, 
you will ſay, That it was not the Kowans 
that ſpred upon the World, butit was the 
World that ſpread upon the Romans: and 
that was the ſure Way of Greatneſs, . I have 
q marvelled ſometimes at Spain, how they 
4.claſp and contain ſo large Dominions 
0 Fith ſo few natural Spapiards: but ſurethe 
$ hole Compaſs of Spain is a yery great Bo- 
Pi 3 Y 
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dy of a Tree, far above Rowe and Sparta at 
the firſt : and beſides, though theyhavencat 
had thatuſageto Naturalize liberally, yet 
they have that which is next to its ta 
is, To employ, almoit indifferently, all Ns 
tions in their Militia of ordinary Souldiers: 
yea, and ſometimes 1n their Higheſt Com 
wands, Nay , it ſeemeth at this inſtant, 
they are ſenfible of this want of Natives, 
as by the Pragmatical SanFion, now pub- 
liſhed, appeareth, 

It is certain, that Sedextary and Within 
door Arts, and delicate Manufactures, (that 
requireth rather the Finger, than the 
Arm ) have in their Nature a Contrariety 
to a Military diſpoſition. And generally 
all Warlike People are a little idle, and 


love Danger better than Travel : neither} 


muſt they betoo much broken of it , if 
they ſhall be preferved in vigour. There- 
fore it was great Advantage in the Ancient 


Statesof gsparta, Athens, Rome, and others, 
that they had the uſe of $laves, which 
commonly did rid thoſe ManufaQtures : but 
that is aboliſhed in greateſt part by tt 
Chriſtian Law. That which cometh near 
eſt toit, is, to leave thoſe Arts chiet 
to Strangers, ( which for that purpoſe are 
the more eaſily to be received) and tt 
contain the principal Bulk of the wvulg 
Native 
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Natives within thoſe three kinds 3 TiHers 
of the Ground, Free Servants, and Har- 
dycrafts Men of ſtrong and manly Arts; as 
Smiths, Maſons, Carpenters, &c, not 
reckoning profeſſed Souldiers. 

But above all, for Expire and Greatreſs it 
importeth moſt, that a Nation do profeſs 
Arms as their principal Honor, Study and 
Occupation : for the things which we for- 
merly have ſpoken of, are but Habilitations 
towards Arms; and what is Habilitation, 
without Intention and 4&, Romnlws after his 
death, (as they report or feign) ſenta Pre- 
ſent to the Romars, that above all they 
ſhould intend Arms, and then they ſhould 
prove the greateſt Empire of the world, The 
Fabrick of the State of Sparta was wholly 
(though not wiſely) framed and compoſed 
to that Scope and End. The Perſians and 
Macedonians had it for a flaſh. The Gallr, 


Germans,Goths,$axons,Normans,and others 


had it for a time, The 7»rks have it at this 
day, though in great Declination. Of Chri- 
ſtian Exrope, they that have it, are in effe&t 


-only the Spaniards. But it is ſo plain, That 


every Man profiteth in that he moſt intendeth, 
that it needeth not to be ſtood upon, It 
tis enough to point at it, that no Nation 
which doth not dire&ly profeſs Armes, 
may look to have Greatreſs fall into their 

K 4. mouths. 
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mouths, And on+the other fide, it is x 
molt certain Oracle of Time, that thoſk 
States that continue long in that profeſſian 
(as the Romans and Turks principally 
have done ) do wonders; and thoſe that 
have profeſſed Arms but for an Age, have 
. natwithſtanding commonly attained that 
Greatzeſs in that Age, which maintained 
them long after, when their Profeſſion and 
exerciſe of Arms hath grown to decay. 
Incident to this Point is, for a State to 
have thoſe Laws or Cuſtomes which may 
. reach forth unto, them juſt Occaſions ( as 
may be pretended.) of War: for thereis 
that juſtice imprinted in the Nature of 
. Men ,- that they enter not upon Wars 
( whereof ſomany Calamities do enſue ) 
but upon ſome,. or at leaſt ſpecious 
Grounds and Quarrels. The Txrk hath at 
hand, for cauſe of War, the Propagati- 
on of 'his Law or Sect, 'a Quarrel that he 
may alwayes command. The Romans, 
.though they eſteemed the extending the 
Limits of their Empire to be great Ha- 
nour-totheir Generals, when it was done; 
yet they never reſted upon that alone to 
begin a War. Firſt therefore, let Na- 
tions that pretend to Greatneſs, have this 
thatthey be ſenſible of wrongs, either up- 
on Borderers, Merchants,or politick ANG 
| : ers 3 
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ſters 3 and that they ſitnot too long upon 
a Provocation.” Secondly, letthem be preſt, 
and ready to give Aids and Succours to 
their Confederates; as it ever was with 
the Romans : Inſomuch as if the Confede- 
rate had Leagues defenſive with divers 
other States, and upon Invaſion offered, 
did implore their Aids ſeverally.; yet the _ 
Romans would ever be the foremoſt, and 
leaveitto none otherto have the Honour. 
As for the Wars which were anciently 
made on the behalf of a kind of Party, 
or tacit Conformity of Eſtate, I do not 
well ſee, how they may be well juſtified : 
As when the Romans made a War for the 
Liberty of Greciaz or when the Lacede- 
monians and Athenians made Wars to ſet 
up or pull down Democraries and Oligar- 
chies, or when Wars were made by Fo- 
reigners, under the pretence of Juſtice or 
Protection, to deliver the Subjects of 
others from Tyranny and Oppreſhion, and 
the like, Letitſuffice, That no Eſtate ex- 
pedt to be Great, that is not awake, upon 
any juſt Qccaſton of Arming. 

No Body can be Healthfall without 
Exerciſe, Neither Natural Body, nor Pa- 
litick 3 and certainly to a Kingdom or 
Efate, a juſt and Honourable War is the 
true Exerciſe, A Civil War indeed is = 

; rae 
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the Heat of a Feaver 3 but a Foreig 
War is like the Heat of Exerciſe, and 
ferveth to keep the Body in health : - fc 
in-aſlothful Peace both Courages will eff 
minate, and Manners corrupt. But how 
foeverit befor Happineſs without all Que. 
ſtion 3 for Greatneſs, it maketh to be till 
for the moſt part, in Armes3 and the 
ſtrength of a Veterane Army ( though it 
be a chargeable Buſineſs) always on Foot. 
is that which commonly giveth the Lay, 
or at leaſt the Reputation amongſt all 
Neighbour Statesz as may well be ſeen 
in Spain, which hath had in one part or 
other a Veterane Army, almoſt continu- 
ally, now by the ſpace of fix{core 
years. 

To be Maſter of the Sez, is an Abridg- 
ment of a Monarchy. Cicero writing to 
Aticas, of Pompey his Preparation againſt 
Ceſar, ſaith, Conſelium Pompeii plane The: 
miſtacleum eſt ; Putat enim qui Mari potitur, 
eur Rerum potiri, And without doubt 
Pompey had tired out Ceſar, if upon vain 
Confidence he had not left that Way. We 
ſee the great effects of Battels by Sea. The 
Battel of A@ium decided the Empire of 
the World: The Battel of Lepanto arreſted 
the Greatneſs of the Turk. There be many 
examples, where Sea Fights have been = 
n 
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alto the War ; but this is when Princes 
or States have ſet up their Reſt upon the 
Battels. But thus much 1s certain, that 
he that commands the Sea, is at great 
liberty, and may takeas much, and as lit- 
tleof the War, as he will; whereas thoſe 
that be ſtrongeſt by Land, are many times 
nevertheleſs in great ſtreights. Surely at 
this day, with us of Exrope, the Vantage 
of {trength at Sea ( which is one of the 
principal Dowries of this Kingdom of 
Great Britain ) 1s great: both becauſe moſt 
of the Kingdoms of Exrope are not meer- 
ly In-land, but girt with the Sea, moſt 
art of their Compaſs; and becauſe the 

ealth of both 7zdies ſeems in great part 
but an Acceſſary to. the Command of the 
Seas. 

The Wars of Latter Ages ſeem to be 
made inthe Dark, in reſpe& of the Glory 
and Honour which reflefted upon Men 
from the Wars in Ancient Time. There 
be now for Martial Encouragement , 
ſome Degrees and Orders of Chivalry , 
which nevertheleſs are conferred promil- 
cuouſly upon Souldiers, and noSouldiers 3 
and ſome Remembrance perhaps upon the 
Scutchionz and ſome Hoſpitalsfor maim- 
ed Souldiers, and ſuch like things, But in 


Ancient Times, the Trophies erefted _ 
the 
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the place of the Victory 3 . the Funetq 
Laudatives and Monuments for thoſe thy 
dyed inthe Wars 3 the Crowns and Gar. 
lands perſonal'; the: Style of Emperour, 
which the great King of the World after 
borrowed 3 the Triumphs of the Gene- 
rals upon their Return 3 the great Dona- 
tives and Largeſſes upon the Diſbanding 
of the Armies, were things able to en- 
flame all mens Courages. But above all, 
that of the Triumph among(t the Romans, 
was not Pageants or Gaudery, . but one of 
the wiſeſt and NobleſtInſtitutions that ever 
was : forit contained three things; Honour 
to the General 3 Riches to the Treaſury 
. out of the Spoyls; and'Donatives to the 
Army. But that Honour perhaps werenot 
fit for Monarchies.except it bein the Perſon 
of the Monarch himſelf, or his Sons; as it 
came to paſs in the times of the Koman 
Emperonrs, who did impropriate the Atual 
Triumphs to. themſelves, and their Sons, 
for ſuch Wars as they did atchievein Per- 
ſon; and left only for Wars atchieved by 
Subjets, ſome Triumphal Garments and 
Enfigastothe General. | 
Toconclude;z No Mancan, by Care ta- 
king ( as the Scripture ſaith ) add a cubit 
#o his Stature,in this little Model of a Murs 


Body; but in the great Frame of Kingdom: 
and 


of Regiment of Health. I4T 
and Commonwealths3 it is the power of 
Princes or Eſtates to add Amplitude and 
Greatneſs to their Kingdoms, Forby intro- 
ducing ſuch Ordinances, Conſtitutions, 
and Cuſtoms, as we have now touched, 
they may ſow Greatneſs to their Poſterity 
and Succeſſion, But theſe things are com- 
monly not obſerved, but left to take their 
chance, 


Of Regiment of Health, 
' $ $ # 


Here is a Wiſdom in this beyond the 

Rulesof Phyſick + A Mans own ob» 
ſervation what he finds good of, and what 
he finds hurt of, is the beſt Phyſick, to pres 
ſerve Health. But it is a ſafer conclufion 
to ſay, This agreeth not well with me, there- 
fore Twill not continue it, than this, 7 find 
no offence of this, therefore I may uſe it, For 
ſtrength of Nature in Youth paſleth over 
many-Exceſſes which are owing a Man till 
his Age. Diſcern of the coming on of 
years, andthink not to do the ſame things 
ſtill; for Age will not be defied. Beware 
of ſadden change in any great point of 
Dietz 
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Diet 3 and if neceflity inforce it, fitthe 
reſttoit : Forit is a ſecret both in Nature 
and State, that it is ſafer to change many 
things, than one. Examine thy Cuſtoms of 
Diet, Sleep, Exerciſe, Apparel, and the 
like: And try in any thing thou ſhalt 
judge hurtful , to diſcontinue it by little 
and littlez but ſo, as if thou doſt find any 
inconvenience by the change, thou come 
back to it again : For itis hard to diſtin- 
guiſh that which is generally held good 
and wholeſome, from that which is good 
particularly, and fit for their own Body: 
To be free minded, and chearfully diſpo- 
ſed at hours of Meat, and of Sleep, and of 
Exerciſe,is one of the beſt precepts of long 
laſting. As for the Paſhons and Studies of 
the Mind ; avoid Envy, anxious Fears, An- 
ger fretting inwards, fabtile and knotty In- 
_quiſitions, Joys, and Exhilarations in Ex- 
ceſs, Sadneſs not communicated; entertain 
Hopes, Mirth rather than Toy, variety of 
Delights,rather than Surfet of them,Wons- 
der and Admiration.and therefore Noyel- 
ties, Studies that fillthe mind with (plen- 
did and illuſtrious Objefs, as Hiſtories, 
Fables, and Contemplations of Natute, If 
you flie Phyſick in Health altogether, it 
will be too ſtrange for your Body when 
you ſhall need it. If you make it too _ 
iar, 
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ljar, it will work no extraordinary effe&t 
when Sickneſs cometh. Icommend rather 
ſome Diet for certain Seaſons, than fre- 
quent uſe of Phyſck, except it be grown in- 
to a cuſtom : For thoſe Diets alter the 
Body more, and trouble it leſs. Deſpiſeno 
new accident in your Body, but ask opini- 
on of it. In Sickneſs reſpe& Health princi- 
pally,and in Health, Aion : For thoſe that 
put their Bodies to endure in Health, may 
in moſt Sickxeſſes, which arenot very ſharp, 
be cured only with Diet and tending.Celſas 
could never have ſpoken it as a Phyſiczan, 
had he not been a wiſe Man withal, when 
he giveth 1t for one of the great Precepts 
of Health and Laſting, That a Man do 
vary, and interchange contraries, but with 
an inclination to the more benign extream. 
Uſe Faſting and full Eating, but rather full 
Fatingz Watching and Sleep, but rather 
Sleep 3 Sitting and Exerciſe; but rather 
Exerciſe, and thelike: So ſha!l Nature be 
cheriſhed, and yet taught Maſteries. Phy- 
ficians are ſome of them ſo pleaſing, and 
conformable to the humor of the Patient, 
as they preſs not the true cureof the Diſ- 
eaſe; and ſome other are ſo regular, 'in 
proceeding according to Art for the Diſ- 
eaſe,as they reſpe@ not ſufficiently thecon- 
Gition of the Patient. Take one of a middle 
temper, 
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temper, or if it may not: be foundin uy 
a 


Man, combine two of either ſort ; 
forget not to call as well the beſt acquaint- 
ed with your Body, as the beſt reputed of 
forhis Faculty- | 


— — 


Of Suſpicion. 
XXX, 


Uſpicions among(t thoughts are like Bats, 
& amonglt Birds, they ever flie by twi- 
light. Certainly they are tobe repreſſed, 
or atleaſt well-guarded; for they cloud 
the Mind, they leeſe Friends, and they, 
check with Buſineſs, whereby Buſineſs can= 
not go on currant and conſtantly. They 
diſpoſe Kings to Tyranny, .Husbands .to 
Fealoſte, Wiſe Men to Irreſolution and 
Melancholly. They are defects, not in 
the Heart, but in the Brains. for they take 
place in the ſtouteſt Natures: As in the 
example of Herry the Seventh of Ergland, 
there was not a more Suſpiciows Man,, nos 
a more Stout : And in ſuch a compoſition 
they do ſmall hurt, For commonly they 
are not admitted , but with exami- 
nation whether they be likely or nos 


It- 
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but in fearful Natures they gain ground too 
faſt, There is nothing makesa Man S»ſpeF 
much,more then to know little; and theres 


of fore Men ſhoyld remedy $»ſpicion,by pro- 


curing ta know more, andnot to keep their 
Suſpicions in ſmother. What weuld-Men 
have?Do they think thoſe they imploy and 
deal with are Saints ? Do they not think 
they will have their own ends, andbe truer 
to themſelvs then to them?therefore there 
isnobetter way to moderate Suſpicions,then 
to account. upon "ſuch aoficogs as true, 


Band yet to bridle them as falſe. For fo far 


a Man.ought to make nſec of S#ſpicions,as to 
provide,as if that ſhould betrue that he $uſ- 
tes, Tet it may do him no hurt. Suſpicions 
that the mind of it ſelf gathersare but Buze 
zes,but ow that are arcificially nous» 
riſhed, ind put into Mens beads by the tales, 
and whiſperings of others, have Stings.Cer- 
tainly the beſt meang to clear the way in 
this ſame Wood of $»ſpiciors, is franckly 
to communicate them with the Party that 
he S»ſpe@s 3 for thereby he ſhall be ſure 
toknow more of the truth of them then 
he did before 3 and withall, ſhall make 
that Party more cjrcumſpec}, not ta give 
further cauſe of $»/picion, But this wauld 
nog be done to Men of baſe Natures : 
Fax they, if they find themſeves ance 

fr - & Suſpe@eg, 
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Sufpe®®ed, will neverbetrue. The 7talian | 
ſay , Sofpetto liceatia fede, as if Suſpicin 
did give a Paſport to Faith : But it ought 
rather to kindle it, to diſcharge it ſelf. 


—_—. 
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OTE” b 
Omein their Diſcourſe deſire rather cam- w 
; } mendation of Wit,in being able to hold , 
all Arguments, than of Judgment in diff * 
cerning whatis true : Asif it were a praiſe 
to know what might be ſaid, and not Fr 
what ſhould be thought, Some have cet- 
tain Common Places, and Themes, .where- by 
inthey are good, and want variety 3 which" 
kind of Povertyis for the moſt part tedirfir. 
ous, and when it is once perceiyed, ridi-f* 
eutous. The honorableſt part of Talk +; 
isto givethe Occaſion; and aghin, tomah; 
derate and paſs to ſomewhat elſe; far; 
then a Man leads the Dance, It is good pF; 
| Diſcourſe and Speech of Converſation, wÞ." 
vary and intermingle Speech of the preſentif® 
occaſion with Arguments, Tales with 
Reaſons, asking of Queſtions with tellingK; 
of Opinions, and Jeſt with Earneſt; For,” 
M 


JF it is a' dull thing to Tire, and as, ye fay 
"ow, to Jade any thing tao far. As 
Zi ſeſt, -there be certain things which ought 
tobe priviledged fromit 3 namely , Ra 
— [| gion, Matters of State,  opee Pexſons, 
zany Mans preſent Byſineſs of importance, 
and any Caſe that delerveth pity. Yetthere 
he ſome that think their Wits have been a 
leep, except they dart out ſomewhat that 
s piquant,and to the quick ; That isayain 
which would be bridled. 


ail Farce Puer Pimps, & fortiws utere Loris, 


And generally men ought to find the 
cer. erence between Saltneſs and Bittergels, 
-IGertainly he that hath a Satyrical Vein, as 
54 he maketh others afraid of his Wit, {a 
& tehad need be afraid of others Memary, 
"Rfde that Queſtioneth much , ſhall. learn 
hl auch, and content much 3 but eſpecially 
lk, the apply his Queſtions to the {kill of the 
© ſons whom he aſketh : For he ſhall giye 
3 2m occalion to pleaſe themſelves in 
*Heaking , and himſelf ſhall continually 
% the Lnomieds, But let his Queſtions 
wh wt be trqubleſome 3 for that is fit far a 
: *Fglr ; And lethim be ſure toleave ather 
For 
it 


en their turns to {peak, Nay, if there 
$ any that would reign, and take-up all 
L 3 The 
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the time, let him find means to:take them 
off, and to bring others on, as Muſicians 
uſe to do with thoſe that dance too long 
Galliards. If you diſſemble ſometime 
your knowledge of that your are thought 
to know, you ſhall be thought another 
time to know that you know not. Speech 
of a Mans ſelf ought to be ſeldome, and 
well choſen. Iknew one was wontto ſay 
in ſcorn, He muſt needs be a Wiſe Man, he 
ſpeaks ſo much of himſelf : And there is but 
one caſe, wherein a Man may commend 
himſelf with good Grace, and that is, in 
commending Vertue in another; eſpecially 
if it be ſuch a Vertue whereunto himſelf 
pretendeth. Speech of touch toward; 
others ſhould be ſparingly uſed : For Dif 
—_ ought-tobe asa Field, wirhout com- 
ing home to any Man. I knew two Nobleme 
of the Weſt part of England, whereof the 
one was piven to Scoff, but kept ev 
Royal Cheer in- his Houſe : The othe 
would aſk of thoſe that had been at th 
others Table, Tel/ Truly, was there never 
Flout or dry Blow given: To which the Guell 
would anſwer, Snch and ſuch a thing paſſed: 
The Lord would ſay, I thought he w 

mar a good Dinner. : Diſcretion of 8peech i 
morethan Eloquencezand to ſpeak agreeable 
to him with whom we deal, is more that 
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to ſpeak in good words, or in good order, 
'A good continued Speech , without a 


'pood Speech of Interlocution, ſhews (low- 


'neſs 3 * and a good Reply, of fecond 


Speech without a . good ſetled Speech , 
ſheweth Shallowneſs and Weakneſs; as 
we (ce in Beaſts, that thoſe that are weak- 
eſtin the Courſe, are yet nimbleſt in the 
Turn; as it is betwixt the Greyhound, 
and the Hare.. Touſe too many Circum- 
ſtances e're one come to the Matter, is 
weariſome 3 to uſe noneat all, is blunt. 


Of Plantations. 


XXXIIL 


Lantations are amongſt Ancient, Pri- 

mitive, and Heroical Works, When 
the World was young, it begat more Chil- 
dren 3 but now itis old, it begets fewer : 
forI may juſtly account new Plantations to 
be the Children of former Kingdoms. I like 
a Plantation in a pure Soy], that is, where 


.f People are not Diſplanted, to the end, to 


?Plart in others; for elſe it is rather an Ex- 
tirpation, then a Plantation. Planting of 


$ Countriesis like Plantivg of Woods 3 for 


L 3 you 
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you muſt make account to leeſe almgſt 
Twenty years Profit, and expect your 

compence in the end. For the principal 
thing that hath been the deſtru&ion of moſt 
Plantations, hath been the baſe and haſh 
drawing of profitin the firſt years. It is true, 
Speedy Profit is not to be negleRed, as fat 
as may ſtand with the Good of the Plants: 
tion, bat no further. It is a ſhameful and 
unbleſſed thing, totake the Scum of Peg- 
ple 5 and wicked condemned Men, tobe 
the People with whom you Plant : And 
not only ſo, but it ſpoileth the Plantation; 
for they will ever live like Rogues, and 
not fall to work, but be lazy, anddo mif- 
chief, and fpend Vicuals, and be quickly 
weary 3 and then certifie over to theit 
Countrey to the diſcredit of the Plantation. 
The People wherewith you Plat, ought 
to be Gardners, Ploygh-men, Laborers, 
Smiths, Carpenters, Joyners, Fiſher men, 
Fowlers, with ſome few Apothecaries, 
Surgeons, Cooks, and Bakers, In a Country 
of Plastation, firſt look about what kind of 
Victual the Countrey yields of it (elf to 
Hand 5 as Cheſnuts, Walnuts, Pine-Ap- 
ples, Olives, Dates, Plums, Cherries, Wild- 
Honey, and the like, and make uſe of 
them. Then conſider what Victual, or Eſ- 
culeatthings there are, which grow ſpeed! 


ly, 
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ly, and withiatheyear 3 asParſnips, Car- 
rets, Turns, Onions, Raddifh, Arti- 
chokes of Jernſelew, 1aiz, and the like. 
oſt} For Wheat, Bartey, and Oats, they ask too 
ally Þ much labor : But with Peaſeand Beans you 
ve f may begin, both becanſe they ask leſs 1a- 
fat bor, and becauſe they ſerve for Meat, as 
11a-$ well as for Bread. And of Rice hkewiſe 
and cometh a great increaſe, and itis a kind of 
£0- 8 Meat. Above all. there ought tobebr 
be] ſtore of Bisket, Oat-meal, Flower, Meal, 
ny and the like, in the beginning, till Bread 
";f may be had. For Beaſts or Birds, take 
nd cheifly ſuch as are leaſt ſubje&t to Diſeaſes, 
if and multiply faſteſt; as Swine, Goats, 
(ly Cocks, Hens, Turkeys, Geeſe, Houſe- 
ell} Doves, and the like. The Victual in Plan- 
"nf tations ought to beexpended, almoſt as in 
tf a beſieged Town 3 that is, with certain 
,f Allowances and let the main part of the 
D, 8 Ground employed to Gardens or Corn, 
S,f be to a common ſtock, and to be laid in, 
IYi and ſtored up, and then delivered out in 
of | Proportion, beſides ſome Spots of Ground 
tOF that any particular Perſon will manure 
P-F for his own private uſe. Conſider likewiſe 
d- what Cammodities, the Soyl, where the 
of Plantation is, doth naturally yield , that 
{| they may ſome way help to defray the ' 
i- chargeof the Plantation > $9 it be not, as 
L 4 was 
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was ſaid, to theuntimely Prejudice of the 
main buſineſs ; as it hath fared with Tobacg 
in Virginia. Wood commonly aboundeth 
but too thuth , and therefore Timber is ft 
to be one. If there be Iron Ure, and Streams 
— to ſet the Mills, Iron isa brave 
commod1 
king of Bay-Salt, if the Climate be proper 
for it, would be put in experience. Grows 
ing Silk likewiſe, if atty be, isa likely com- 
modity. Pitch and Tar, where ſtore of 
Firsand Pines are, willnot fail, So Drugs, 
and Sweet Woods, where they are, cannot 
but yeild great profit, Soap Aſhes likewiſe; 
and other things that may be. thought of, 
But moyl not too much under Ground; 
for the hope of Mines is very uncertain, and 
uſeth to make the Planters lazy in other 
things For Government, let it be in the 
ha of one aſſiſted with ſome Counſel ; 
and let them have Commiſſion to exerciſe 
Martial Laws with ſome limitation. And 
above all, Let Men make that Profit of be- 
ing in the Wilderneſs, asthey have God 
always, and his ſervice before their eyes! 
Let not the Government of the Plantation 
depend upon too many Counſellors and 
Undertakers in the Countrey that Plart- 
eth, but upon a temperate number 3 and 
let thoſe be rather Noblemen and Gentle» 
men, 


ty where Wood aboundeth, Mx 
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net, than Merchants z for they look evex 
to the preſent Gain. Let there be Free- 
dotms for Cuſtom, till the Plaxtation be of 
Strength 3 and not only Freedom front 
Cuſtom, but Freedom to carry their Com- 
modities, where they may make their beſt 
of them, except there be ſome ſpecial 
cauſe of Caution, Cram notin People, by 
ſending too faſt, Company after Cormpany 
but rather hearken how they waſte, and 
ſend Supplies proportionably; but ſo, as 
the number may live well in the Plantation 
and not by ſurcharge be in-penury. Te 
bath been a great endangering to the 
health of ſome Plantations, that they have 
built along the Sea and Rivers in mariſh and 
unwholeſome Grounds, Therefore,thongh 
you begin there to avoid carriage , and 
other like diſcommodities, yet build ſtill 
rather upwards from the Streams , than 
along. It concerneth likewiſe the health 
of the Plantation,that they have good ſtorg 
of Salt with them, that they may uſe it in 
their Victuals , - when it ſhall be neceſſary. 
If you Plant where Savages are, do not 
onely entertain them with trifles and gin- 
gles, but uſe them juſtly and graciouſly, 
with ſufficient guard nevertheleſs; and dv 
not win their favor by helping them to in- 
yadetheir Enemies, but for their defence it 
is 
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is. not amiſs,. Andſend oft of them aver tycon 
the Qountry that Plant, that they may ſeth! 
a. better condition than their own, ali ih: 
commend'it when they retura, When the Th 
Plantation grows to ſtrength, then iti r 
time to Plant with Women as well as with 
Men , that the Plantation may- ſpred int 
Generations, and not be ever pieced from 
without, It js the finfulleſt thing in the 
World to forſake or deſtitute a Plantation ff [it 
once in Forwardneſs 3 for befides the dif || we 
honor, it is quilrineſs of Blood of many fj ca 
commilerable Perſons, gr 
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gage of Vertue, The Rowan word 1s 

tter, Impedimenta; for as the Baggage is 
toan Army, ſo is Riches to Vertue, It cat» 
not be ſpared, nor left behind, but it hin- 
dreth the March: Yea, and the care of it 
ſometimes loſeth or diſturbeth the Vifory. 
Of great AKiches there is no real uſe, except 
it be in the Diſtribution, the reſt is but 
conceit: 
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conceit : So ſaith Solomon, Where much js 
thete are many to confume it z and what hath 
the owner, but the ſight of it with his eyes ? 
The Perſonal Fruition in __ Man cannot 
reach to feel great Riches 2 There is a Cu- 
ſtody. of them, or a power of Dole and 
Donative of them, or a Fame of: them, 
but no ſolid uſe to the owner. Do you 
not ſee what feigned Princes are ſet upon 
little Stones and Rarities ? And what 
works of Oſtentation areundertaken, be- 
cauſe there might feem to be ſome uſe of 
great Riches £ But then you will fay, they 
may be of ufe to buy Men out of dangers 
ortroubles : As Solomon (aith, Riches are 
# a ſtrong Hold in the Imagination of the 
Rich Man. Butthis is excellently expreſs» 
ed, That it is in Tmagination, and not al- 
ways in Fa : For certainly great Riches 
have (old more Men than they have boughr 
out. Seek not proud Riches, but fuch as thon 
maiſt get juſtly, uſe ſoberly , diſtribute 
chearfully , and. leave contentedly : Yet 
have no Abſtrat nor Friarly contempt of 
them, but diſtinguiſh, as C:cero ſaith well 
of Rabirius Poſthumus ; In ſtudiorei ampliff- 
cande apparebat, non Avaritie predam, ſed 
Inſtrummentum Bonitati, queri; Hearken abs 
ſoto Solomon, and beware of haſty gather- 
ing of Riches : Qi feitinat ad Divitias, 


non 
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non eYitinſons.” The Poets feign, that whit 
Plutws (which is Riches) is fent from Jupith, 
he limps, and goes ſlowly ; but when hejz 
ſent from Pluto, he runs, and is ſwift d 
footz meaning, that Riches gotten by gool 
means, and juſt labor, pace ſlowly : By 
when they come by the death of othen 
(as by the courſe of Inheritance, Teſts 
ments, andthe like) they come tumbling 
upon.a Man. But it might be applied like 
wiſe to Pluto, taking him for the Devil; 
for when Riches come from the Devil ( 
by Fraud, and Opprefſion, and unjuſt 
means) they come upon Speed. The Way 
toinrich are many, and moſt of them foul. 
Parſimony is one of the beſt, and yet is 
not innocent 3 for it withholdeth Men 
from Works of Liberality and Charity, 
The Improvement of the Ground is the mot 
Natural obtaining of Riches ; for it is our 
Great Mothers Bleſling, the Earths, but 
itis ſlow 3 and yet where Men of great 
wealth do ſtoop to Husbandry, it multi- 
plieth Riches exceedingly, I knew a Noble- 
man in E-gland,that had the greateſt Audits 
of any Manin my time : A great Graſier, 

2 great Sheep-Maſter, a great Timber- 
Man, a great Collier, a great Corn-Maſter, 
a great Lead-Man, and ſoof Iron, and a 
number of the like points of — 
0 
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x: fo as the Earth ſeemed a Sea to him in re-. 


oy hardly to 'a little Riches; and _ 


f ſþetof the perpetual Importation: It was 
0 ebſertcABy*One, that himſelf came 


_ * 


eafily to great Riches; for when a Mans ſto 
is come to that , that he can expe the 
Prime of Markets, and overcome thoſe 
bargains, which for their greatneſs are 
few Mens Money, and be partner in the 
Induſtries of Younger Men, he cannot but 
encreaſe mainly, The GainF 'of' ordinary 
Trades and Vocations are honeſt, and fur-' 
thered by two things , chiefly', by Dili- 
gence, and by a good Name , for good' 
andfairdealing, But the Gairrof' Bargdins 
are of a more doubtfull Nature, when 
Men ſhall wait upon' others Neceſlity ,- 
broke by Servants and Inſtratnents to draw 
them on, put off: Others cunningly that 
would be better Chapmen, and the like 
prathſes which are crafty and naught. ' As 
for the Chopping of Bargains, when a Man' 
buys, not to hold, but to'felt over again; 
that commonly gritideth double, bothup-' 
on the Seller and upon the Buyer. $harings 
dogreatly errich,if the Hands be well cho- 
ſenthat are truſted, Uſury is the certaineſt 
means of Gain, though one of "the worſt; 
as that whererby a Man doth eat his Bread, 
In ſudore wnltus aliem : and befides, doth 
| - plough 
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plough upan Syndayes. But yet, certajy 
though it be; it hath Flaws 5 for that the 

Scriveners and Broakersdo value unſoy 
Men to ſerve their own turn. The Fortune, 
in being the firſt in an -vertion, or. ing 
Privilede doth cauſe ſometimes a ways 
derful Overgrowth in Azches ; as it was 
with the firſt Sugar-Man in the Cararies: 
therefore if a Man can play the true Logicj- 
ap, tohaveas well Judgment as Invention, 
hemay do great Matters, eſpecially if the 
Times be fit: He that refteth upon Gaim 
Gertain, (hall hardly grow to great Riches; 
and he that puts all upan Advertares, doth 
tentimes break, and come co Poverty ; 
It is good therefore to guard Adventures 
with Certainties that may uphold lofles. 
Monopolies and Coemption of Wares for 
Reſale, where they are not reſtrained, are 
great means to exrich, eſpecially if the 
arty have-intelligence what things. are 
liketocomeinto requelt,.and to ſtore him- 
ſelf before-hand. Kiches gotten by Seruzce, 
though it be of the belt Riſe, yet when 
they are gotten by Flattery, Feeding, Hus« 
mours, andother Servile;Conditions, they 
may be placed amongſt the Worſt. As for 
fiſmog for - Tet aments and Executorſpips , 
(;as Tacitys ſaith of Seneca, Teifaments & 
Orbos tanquan Indagine capi ) it 1s yet 
warle, 


worſe. By how much Men ſyhmit them- 
ſelves to meaner penſons, then in Service: 
Believe not much them that ſeem to 
deſpiſe Riches 3 for they deſpiſe them 
that deſpair of them, and none worſe 
when they come to them. Benot Peanyy 
wiſe 3 Riches have Wings, and ſometimes 
they Fly away of themſelves 3 ſome» 
times they muſt he'ſet Flying to bring an 
mare. Men leave 'their Aches cather to 
their Kinred, \\ar to the Publick 5 and 
'moderate Portions proſper beft in both. 
A great State left toan Heir, is asa Lure 
to.all the Bizds of prey, -round about to 
ſejze on him, if he be not the better eſta- 
bliſhed in Years and Judgment, Likewiſe 
glorious Gifts and. Foundations "are hilte 
Sacrifices without $alt, and but the Painted 
Sepulchres of Alms, which ſoon will putt 
he and corrupt inwardly : Thereforemea- 
ſure not thine advancements by-quantity, 
but frame them by. meaſare 5 and defer 
not Charities till death: For-ecertainly if 
a Man weigh it tightly, he that doth ſo is 
ther liberal of another Mans, than of 
Is OWB. 
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Of Prophecies. ... 
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Mean not to ſpeak of Divine Prophecies, 
nor of Heathen Oracles, nor of Natv 
ral Preditions, but onely of Prophecies that 
have been of certain Memory, and from 
hidden Cauſes. Saith the Pythoniſſa tg Saul, 


To morrow thou and thy Son ſhall be with me. 


Homerhath theſe Verles, 


' © At Domus Hnee cunitjs dominabituy Oris 
- Et Nati Natornm, & qui naſcentur ab illis. 
os | | 


A Prophecy, as it ſeems, of the Roman Em- 
Pire., . Seneca,' the Trezedian, hath theſe 


Verſes, + 

= re doFwpe b ON 

K' nn enment Annie 

1: ', Sequla;ſeris quibus Oceanys 


Vincula reruns laxet, & ingens ' 

SW) - ateat Tells, Typhiſe Me N0V0s 
Detegat Orbes 3. nec {it Terris 
Utima Thule : aV:'S « 


A Prophecy of the Diſcovery of America, 
'Fhe Daughter of Poljerates dreamed, that 


Jupitn 
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iter Bathed her Father; 8 Apol/o Anoint- 
him5- And it came to paſs that he was 

Crucified in an open Place, where the Sun 


"Enade his Body run with Sweat, & the Rain 


e 


waſhed it. Philip of Macedon dreamed he 
ſealed up his Wives Belly; whereby he 
did expound it that his Wife ſhould be bar- 
ren: But Ariſtander the Soothſayer told 
him his Wife was with Child , becauſe 
Men do not uſe to Seal Veſlels that are 
empty. A. Phantaſme that appeared to 


BM. Brutws in his Tent, ſaid to him, Philip 


pis iterium me videbis. Tiberius (aid to Galba, 
Tu quoque, Galha deguſtabis Imperium. Tn 
Yeſpacians time there went a Prophecy in the 
Fatt, that thoſe that ſhould come forth of 
Judea ſhould Reign over the World : 
Which though it may be, was meant of our 
$aviour, yet Tacitws expounds it of Viſpa- 
cian. Domitian dreamed the night before 
he was ſlain, that a Golden Head was 
growing out of the Nape of his Neck : 


' JAnd indeed the Succeſſion that followed 


him for many years made Golden Times, 
Henry the fixth of England ſaid of Henry the 
ſeventh, when he was a Lad and gave him 
Water, Thijs is the Lad thay ſhall enjoy the 
Crown, for which we ſtrive. When was in 
France, T heard fram one Doctor Pena, that 
the Breen Mother, who was given to cu- 
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rious Arts, caufed'the Kizg her Husbangy 
Nativity to be Calculated under a falffj 
Name: And the Aſtrologer gave's Judy 
ment, that he ſhould be killed in a: Duel; 
at which the Queen laughed, thinki 
her Husband to be above Challenges an] | 
Duels : Buthe was ſlain upon a Courſe a 
Tilt, the Splinters of the Staffe of Mow 
gowery going in at his Beaver. The trivial 
Prophecy that T heard when I was a Child, 
and Queen Elizabeth was in the Flower of 
her Years; was 


t# hen Hempe is ſpun, 
England's done. 


Whereby it was generally conceived, 
that after the Princes had Reigned, which 
had the principal Letters of that Word 
Hempe, ( which were Henry, Edward, 
Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth,) England 
ſhovld come to utter Confuſion z which 
thanks be to God is verified inthe Change 
of the Name; for that the Kings Style is 
now no more of Exgland, but of Britain, 
There was alſo another Prophecy, before 


the Year of 88. which I do not well uns 
derſtand ; 


EL 
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There [hall'be ſeen upon a day, 
' Between the Baugh and the May, 
The Black Fleet of Norway. 
When that is come aud gone, 
England baild Howfes of Eime and Stone, 
- For after Wars ſtall you have none. 


It was Fenerally conceived to be meant 
of the $paniſb Fleet thatcame in 88. Far 
that the King of Spaizs Sirname, as they 
fy, is Norway, The Predictionof Regia- 


wontanss, 
OFoge[ſamns ofavus mirabilis Annie, 


Was thought likewife accompliſhed, in 
the ſending of that grear Fleet, being 
the greateſt in ſtrength, though not in 
Number , that ever ſwam upon the Sea, 
Asfor Cleon's Dream, I think it wasa Jeft; 
kwas, That he was devoured of a long 
Dragon 3 and it was-expounded of a Ma+ 
ker of Sauſages that troubled him exceeds 

y. There arenumbers of the hke kind, 

cially if you include Dreams and Pres 
#Hions of Aftrology, But I have ſet down 
theſe few only of certain credit forexams 
ple. My judgment is, that they ought all 
tobe deſpiſed, and ought to ſerve but for 
Winter talk by the Fire ſide; Though, 
waca I ſay Deſpiſed, I mean it as for Be- 
| M 2 lief5 
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lief; for otherwiſe, the ſpreding or publiſ 
.Ing of themis in no ſort tobe Diſpiſed; folff | 
they have done much miſchief. And I fe 
many ſevere Laws made to ſuppreſs then{;; 
That, that hath given them grace, and; 
ſome credit,  confiſteth in three things ,; 
Firſt, That Men mark when they hit} 
and never mark when they miſs; asth # 
do generally alſo of Dreams. The ſecond Ea 
is, That probable ConjeCtures, or obſcurff be 
Traditions , many times turn themlſelye 
into Prophecies, while the Nature of May 
which coveteth Divination , thinks it n« 
peril to foretel that, which indeed they 
do but colle& : As that of Sereca's Verlg 
For ſo much was then Subje&t to Deman- 
ſtration, that the Globe of the Earth had 
great Parts beyond the Atlantick; which 
might be probably conceived not tobe al 
Sea: And adding thereto, the Traditiorff x 
in Plato's Timeys , and his Atlanticws, it 
might encourage one to turn it to a 76 
diJion. The third and Laſt ( which is the 
Great one ) is, That almoſt all of them, 
being infinite in number, have been In- 
poſtures , and by idle and crafty Brain 
meerly contrived and feigned after the} 1 
Event paſt. . 


of 
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Mbition ts like Choler , which is an 


f/\ Humor that maketh Men Adive, 
I Earneſt, tull of Alacrity, and Stirring, if it 


benot ſtopped : But if it be ſtopped, -and 
cannot have his way, it becometh Aduſt, 
and thereby 'Malign and Venomous. -- So 
Ambitious Men, if they find the way open 
fortheir Riſing, and ftill get forward, they 
are rather Buſte than Dangerous 3 but if 
they be checkt in their deſires, they become 
ſecretly diſcontent, and look upon Men 
and Matters with an EvilEye, and are beſt 
pleaſed when things go backward, which 
s the worſt property in a Servant of, a 
Prince or State, Therefore it is good for 
Princes, if they uſe Ambitiovws Mer , to 
handle it fo, .as they be (till Progrefhive, 
and not Retrograde 3 which becauſe it 
eannot be without inconvenience, it is 
2yod not toule ſuch Natures at all. For 
if they riſenot with their Service, they will 
take order to make their Service fall with 
them, But fince we have ſaid it were good 
not to uſe Men of Ambitious Natures, ex- 
ceptitbeupon neceſſity, it is fit we ſpeakin 

M what 
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what caſes they are of neceſſity. Good 
ConMmayders ini the Wars thuſt be taken, 
be they never To Ambitiows; for the uſe 
their Service diſpenceth with the reſt; 
and to take a Soldier without Ambition, i 
to pull off his Spurs. There isalfo great 
uſe of Ambitions Men, in being Skreens to 
Princes in matters of Danger and Envy; 
for no Man will take that part; except ht 
be like a Seeid Dove , - that mounts and 
mounts, becauſe he cannot ſee about hm 
Theres uſe alſo of Ambitions Mev, in pul 
ling down the greatneſs of any Subjet 
thar over-tops 5 ab Tiberizs uſed Marrom 
pulling downof Sejanws. Since therefate 
they muſt be uſed in ſuch cafes, thereref 
eh ro ſpeak how they are to be bridle, 
that rhey may be leſs Danzeroze.. Theres 
lefs Danger of them, if they be of mean 
Birth; than if they be Noble 3; and if thy 
be rather harſh of Nature, than Graciot 
and Popular; and if they be rather ney 
raiſed, than gtown cunning.” and fortified 
in their Greatneſs. It iscounted by ſomen 
weakneſs in Princes to have Favvyrites ; but 
it is of all others the beft remedy againlt 
Ambitions Great Ones. For when the 
of pleaſuring and diſpleaſuring lieth by the 
Favorite, it 1s impoſſible anv other ſhould 
be Over-great. Another means to curbthem, 
T0 
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Heſs. But yet it is lefs 
Antbitions May ſtirfiiig 
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15 to balance them by others 45 ptoud As 
-they, Bit ten! there miſt Be ſome middle 
-Counſeallbrs t6 ww; things ſteady 3 for 
\Wietiont that Ballifteh 

"ach; At the leaſt; 4'Pritice may anſthate 


e Ship will Y&hl to 


did ioiire [Gine Abner Perforrs; t6 be as it 
were SeGitrfts to ##b5f;oir Mer: 'ASfor 
the having of teri dnoxivus t6 rutht; if 
chey be of Fearful Nittres, it may d5 Well ; 
but- if they be St6iit-#8d Daring, TE hidy 


Precipitate their Deſigns, and prove Din- 


gerous. As for the pitlliing of thei down, 
if the Afﬀairs require it, and that it may 
not be done with ſafety ſuddenly, ftieonly 
way is, the interchange contmually of Fa- 
vors and Diſgracts's' whereby they may 
not know what to expect, and be as it were 
in a Wood. OF Ambitionr, it is leſs harm- 
ful the Ambition to prevailin great things, 
than that other to appear in every -'þ 
for that breetls confiiſſot; and matrs Duſi- 

anger, to rave #n 

in buſiriefs, than 
great in depernidatices; He that ſaceth to 
be enjifient artiongſt able Men , "hath a 
preat task ; but that is'ever gootl ff the 


Publick 3 but he tat plots 1d bethe dffly 


Figure amongſt Cyphets, is the deeny bf 
i whole Age, Hor bath three things 


in it : The Vantage Ground tb do yours 
e 


M 4 
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ſons, and the raiſing of a Mans own Fox 
tunes. He that hath the beſt of theſe In. 
tentions when he aſpireth, is .an koneſt 
Man 3 and that Prince that can diſcern gf 
theſe Intentions in another that aſpireth, 
isa wiſe Prince, Generally let Princes and 
States chuſe ſuch Miniſters as are more 
ſenſible of Duty, than of Riſing 3 andſuch 
as love Buſineſs rather upon Conſcience, 
than upon Bravery 3 and let them diſcern 
a buſie Nature from a willing Mind, 


m_ 


Of Mazks and Triumphs. 
XX XVII 


> Heſe things are but Toys, -to come 
among(t ſuch ſerious Obſervations. 

But yet, fince Princes will have ſuch things, 
it is better they ſhould be graced with 
Elegancy,than daubed with Colt. Dancing 
_ #0 Song, is a thing of great State and 
Pleaſure, Iunderſtand it, that the Song be 
in Quire, placed aloft. and accompanied 
avith fome broken Muſick, and the Ditty 
fitted to the Device. AGing in Song, e- 
ſpecially in Dialogues, hath an 'extream 


good 


the approach to Kings and Principal Per. 
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er- | good Grace : [I ſay ATing,' not: Dencings 
or- © (for: that is a mean and vulgar thing ) and 
the.Yoices of the Dialogue would be (trong 
and! manly, (a Baſe, and a Tenor,no Tres 
ble, ) and the -Ditty High and, Tragieal; 
not Nice or Dainty. Several Qweres plas 
ced-one over againſt another, and taki 
the Voice by Catches, Anthem-wille, give 
great Pleaſure. | Turning Dances into Figure 
5a childiſh curioſity ; and generally lee 
itbenoted, that thoſe things whiah There 
ſet down, are ſuch.as do naturallytake the 
Senſe,and\not reſpect petty Wonderments: 
— | [tis true, the Alterations of Stenes, ſo itbe 
quietly, and without noiſe, arethings.of 
great Beauty and Pleaſure 3 for they feed 
and relieve the Eye, before it be ll of the 
ſame Objet. Let the $ceres abound with 
Light, | ſpecially Colowred and Yared 5; and 
e | let the Masker's', or any other that-are to 
s. | come down: from ;the Seeze, have ſome 
$, | motions upon the Scere it ſelf, before their 
h | coming down 5. for it draws , the Eye 
: ſtrangely, and ojakes it with great Plea- 
- 
1 
F 


ſure:to deſire to ſee that it cannot perfe- 

ly.diſcern. Let vhe; Songs be: Loud and 
Chearful, and not Chirpings or Pulings. Let 

the Muſick likewiſe be Sharp and Loud. and 

- | Fellplaced. The: Colowrs that ſhew beſt 

| by Candle-light , are White; — 
an 
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and a Kind of Sea-water Green 3 ant oy 


br Span ; a3 they are 'of no prevt 
fo chvy- &&of moſt Glory. - oy 


Embroderyſid & toft,and'ndt diſcerned, lag 
the Sex} of the Mihirs be graceful, al 
fath as begorne the Perſon when the Viem 
&re off, not after exatiples of known At - 
tires 3 Parks, Soldiefs, Marriners, an - 
the like, Let Anti-maks not be long i - 
they have been comionly of Fools, $4 
tyrs, Baboons, Wildmen,' Anticks, Beaſt, 
Spirits, Witches, Ethwps, Pigmies, Thr- 
quets, Nymphs,Rufticks, Cupids, Status 
moving, and the like. As for Angels, it 
hot Comical enough to put them in At 
tacks 5 and any thing that is hideous, 4 
Devils, Gyants, is on the other ſide as wh 
fie, - Batcheifly, tet the Muſick, of them bt 
Recreaxtive, - and iwith ſome  ſttanpt 
Changes:'! Some ſweep? 0dors ſuddenly 
coming fotth, without any drops falling, 
are in futh: a.Company, - as there is: Steam 
and Heat, things of greatpleaſure and r6& 
freſttment. Dowble Marks, one of Men, 
atiother of Ladies, addeth - State and Va: 
riety. Butall is nothing, except the Kod## 
| be kept clearand neat. 

For jaſts, and Tirxeys, and Barriers, thi 
Gtories of thetn are cheifly in the Chariot 
wherein the C gers make their Enty, 

ff ſpecially 


k 
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, as Lions, Bears, Carhels, and «t 


Entrance, 


Of N ature in Men, 


XXXVIIL 


«4.D£ & 
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Ature is often Hidden, ſometimes 

Overcome , ſeldom. . Extinguiſhed, 
Force maketh Nature more violent in the 
Return 3 Do&rine and Diſcourſe maketh 
Nature leſs importune : But Cuſtom only 
doth alter arid ſubdue Netwre. He that 
feeketh Victory over his Natvre , let hini 
not ſet himſelf too great, nor too (mall 
Tasks , for the firſt will make him De- 
jected, by often Failings $4 aud the ſecond 
wil make hima ſmall Proceeder , thotph 
by often Prevailings, And at the firſt, 
tet hitn prattice with Helps, as Switnmers 
do with Bladdets or Ruſhes 5 but after a 
time let hit praftice withdiladvantages, 
as Dancers do with thick Shooes: For. it 
breeds great Perfeftion, if the _ 
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berharder :than”the Uſe. Where Natyy 
tsmighty, and therefore the Victory har 
the Degrees had need be , Firſt, to: ſtay 
atid arreſt Natzre in time, - like tohim that 
would fay over: the Four and twenty Let: 
ters when he was Angry,” then togoleh 
in quantity : As if one ſhould in forbear. 
Ing Wine,"come from drinking Health 
to a Draught, at a Meal, and Jaltly to dif- 
continue altogether : 'But, if a Man have 
the Fortitude and Reſclution to en- 
franchiſe himſelf at once, that is the 
beſt ; 
3-4 Hm | MR 
Optima ille animi vindex , ledenti 
 peliws* 

\-.. Vinctldaqid rupit, dedoluitque ſemel, 

Vii! in Þ Tf; : 

'r Neither -is the Ancient Rule amiſs its 
bend -Natwre-as a wand to' a contrary 
Extream , whereby to (et it right, uns 
derſtanding it: where : the: contrary Ex- 
tream' is no'Vice. Let not a Man force 
z:Habit upon himfelf with a perpetual 
Contimuance, but with ſome Intermiſh- 
on; for both the Pauſe re-inforceth the 
new. Onſet : --And if a Man that is not 
perfect beeverin prattice, he ſhall as well 
practiſe his Errors, as his Abilities, and in- 
dace one Habit of both; and there is no- 
means 
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means to help this, but by ſeaſonable In- 
termiſlion, But let not a Man truſt his Victo- 
over his Nature too far; | for Nature 
will lie buried a great time, andyet revive 
upon the Occaſion of Temptation, Like 
asit was with #ſop's Damſel, turned from 
a Cat toa Woman, who ſat very demur 
ly at the Boards. end, tilla Mauſe run Ba. 
fore her. Therefore let a Man eitheravoid 
the Occaſion altogether , or put him- 
ſelf often to it, that he may be httle mo- 
ved with it. A Mans Nature is beſt per- 
ceived in privateneſs, for there is no Af- 
fettation in Paſſhon , for that putteth a 
Man out of his Precepts; and in a new 
Caſe of Experiment, for their Cuſtome 
Jeaveth him. They are happy Men whole 
Natures ſort with their Vocations ,other- 
wiſe they may ſay, Muljum Incola fuit 
Anima mea; when they converſe in thoſe 
things they do not affet, In Studies 
whatſoever a Man commandeth upon him- 
ſelf, let him ſet hours for it 3 but whatſo- 
ever 1s agreeable to his Nature,let him take 
no care for any ſet Times, for his thoughts 
will flyto it of themſelves 3 ſo as the ſpa- 
ces of other buſineſs or Studies will ſuffice. 
A Mans Nature runs either to Herbs or 
Weeds 3 therefore Jet him ſeaſonably was 
ter the one, and deſiroy the other. 
| | of 
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XXXIX, 
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Ens Thonghts are much according ts 
their Inclination, their Diſcourſe 
and Speeches according to their Learni 
and infuſed Opinions 3 but their Deedz 
are after as they have been Accuſtomed: 
And therefore, as Machiave! well noteth, 
(though in an ill favored Inſtance) there 
is no truſting to the forceof Nature nor ts 
the bravery of Words,except it be Corroy 
borate by Caſtor. His inſtance is, that for 
the atchieving of a deſperate Conſpiracy, 
a Man ſhouldnot reſt upon the fierceneſs of 
any Mans Nature, or his Reſolute Under- 
takings; but take ſuch an one as hath had 
his hands formerly in Blood. But - Machi- 
avel knew not of a Frier Clement , not a 
Rgvilliac, nor a Jaureguy, nor a Baltazer 
Gerard ; yet his Rule heldeth ſtill, that 
Nature,nor the Engagement of Words are 
not ſo forcible as | > Onely Super- 
ſtition is now ſo well advanced, that Men 
of the firſt blood are as firm as Butchers 
by Occupation , and Votary Reſolution 
is made Equipollent to Cyſlozze, even in 
matter 
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\Yoatter of blood: In other things the pre- 
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zhinancy of Cxſtor: is every where vi- 
a inſfomuch as a Man would wonder 
t9 hear Men Profefs, Proteft, Engage, 
Give great Words, and rhen da juſt as 
ave Done before, as if they were 
dread Images, and Engines moved onely 
'the whe of Cuſtome. We (ee alfo 
TL Reignor Tyranny of Caſtor, what itis. 
The Indians (I mean the Sed of their 
Wife Men ) lay themſelves quietly upon 
iſtack of Wood, and fo ſacrifice them- 
ſelves by fire, Nay, the Wives ſtrive tobe 
burned with the Corpſes of their Husbands. 
The Lads of Sparta of ancient time, were 
wont to be ſcourged upon the Altar of 
Diana without ſo much as Squeeking. EF 
remember in the beginning of Queen Ftz- 
zabeths time of Exgland, an Triſh Rebel con- 
demned, put up a Petition to the Deputy 
that he might be hanged m a Wyth, and 
not in an Halter, becauſe it had been ſo 
ofed with former Rebels, There be Monks 
Mm K»ſſza, for Penance, that will fit a whole 
night in a Veſſel of Water, filthey bein- 
paged with hard Ice. Manyexamples ma 
put down of the Force of Cxftozr, bot 
fpon mind and body. Therefore fince Cx- 
ftom is the Principal Magiſtrate of Mans life, 
let Men by all means endeavor to obtain 
good 


176 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſays 
good Cuſtoms.. Certainly: Cuitom is moſt 


perfe& when. it. beginneth in'young yea | 


This we call Edxcatioz, whch is in e 
but an early Cuſtom. So we ſee in Langus- 
ges, the Tongue 1s more pliant to all 
Expreſſions and Sounds, the Joynts are 
more $apple to all Feats of Activity and 
motions 1n Youth than afterwards. Fort 
is trries the late Learners cannot ſo well 
take the plie, except it be in ſome mind 
that have not ſuffered themſelves to fix; 
but have kept themſelves open and prepa- 
red toreceive continual amendment,which 
is exceeding rare. But if the Force of 
Cuifome, Simple and Separate, be great, 
the Force of Cxiiome Copulate, and Con; 
zoyned, and Collegiate, is far greater, 
For' there Example teacheth , Company 
comforteth, Emulation quickneth,, Glo+ 
ry raiſeth: So as in ſuch Places the Force 
of Cyſtome 1 in his Exaltation. Certain: 
ly the great multiplication of Vertues 
upon humane Nature, reſteth upon Soci- 
eties well Ordained and Diſciplined: for 
Commonwealths and good Governments 
do nouriſh Vgrtue Grown, but do not 
much mend the Seeds. But the miſery is, 
that the moſt effequal Means are now ap» 
plied to the Ends leaſtto be deſired, 
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T cannot be denied; but outward acci- 
dents conduce much to Fortunes Favor, 
Opportunity, Death of others, Occaſion 
fitting Vertue. But cheifly the mould of a 
Mans Fortune 18.10” his own hands, Faber 
quiſque Fortune fue, (aith the Poet. And 
the moſt frequem-of External Cauſes is, 
that the Folly of'one Man is the Fortune of 
madther. For no Man proſpers fo ſudden- 
ly,.as by others Errors. Serpens miſt Ser- 
pentews comederit mon fit Draco, Overt and 
Apparent Vertues bring forth Praiſe 3 but 
there | be Secret and Hidden Vertues that 
bring forth Fortuze. Certain Deliveries 
of a Mans (elf, which have no Name. The 
8paniſþ Name, Deſemboltura, partly expreſs- 
eth:thet , when there be not Stards nor 
Reſtiveneſs ina Mars Nature, but that the 
Wheels of his 44174 keep way with the 
Wheels of his Fortune. For ſo Li75 (after 
he” had deſcribed Cato Major , in theſe 
words , In illo viro, tantum Robor Corporis 
O Anim fuit, ut quocunque loconatus eſſet, 
Fortunam (ibi faFurus videretur ) falleth 
apon that that he had, Yerſatzle TIngenium: 
N Theres» 
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Therefore if a Man look ſharply and a+ {iſ 
tentively,he ſhall ſee Fortune : For though ſown 
ſhe be blind, yet ſhe is not inviſible. TheByde 
Way of Fortune is like the Milken Way infllhett 
the Skie, which 1s a Meeting or Knot of afiGre 
number of ſmall Stars; not ſeen aſundey, Hig 
-but giving Light together : So are therea fl 
number of little, and ſcarce diſcerned Ver 
tues, or rather Faculties and Cuſtoms that Bi;s" 
make men Fort#zate. The 71talians note ſome figh 
of them. ſuch as a Man would little think; 
When they ſpeak of one that cannot 'do+ 
miſs,they will throw irriato his other Cons Bb 
ditions that he hath, Poto di Matto. And 
certainly, there be not two more Fortunatt 
Properties , than to have a Little of the 
Fool,and not Too ich of the Honeſt, There- 
fore extream Lovers of their Countrey, or 
Maſters, were never Fort#yate, neither can 
they be. For when a Man placeth hig 
thoughts without himſelf, he goeth not his 
own way.' An haſty Fortuze makethrag 
Enterpriſer and Remover ; ( the French 
hath it better, Enterprenant, or Remnant ) 
| but the exerciſed Fortume makeyþ theable 
Man. Fortune 1s to be Honored and Re- 
ſpeCted, and it be but for her Daughters, 
Confidence, and Reputation : Fer thoſe two 
Felicity breedeth 53. the firſt, within a Mans 
ſelf, the later in others towards him. - 
Wile 


Of Fortune.” F79 
| 2-BWiſe hen to decline the Envy of their 
ugh own Vertues, uſe to aſcribe them to Pro+ 
The Bridence and Fortwne ; for-fo they may the 
y in better aſſume them : And beſides , it is 
tf aflGreatneſs in a Man to be the Care of the 
ler Bfigher Power. So Ceſar ſaid to the Pilot 
ex flip the Tempeſt, Ceſarem portas, & Forth. 
er- Jum cju5. So Syl/a choſe the Name of Fe- 
bat iz''and notof Magnys. And it hath beerr 
me Jiored, that thoſe that aſcribe openly too 
k; Jngch to their own Wiſdom and Policy, 
+ Sd Vrfortunate. It is written, That Timzo« 
mn Sts the Athenian, after he had, un the 
nd Bccount he gave to the State of his Goe 
a Frernment , often interlaced his. Speech, 
he 4nd in this Fortune bad no part, never pro». 
e& fſpered in any thing he undertook after- 
wards, Certainly there be, whoſe Fortanes 
6 like Homer's Verſes , that have a Slide 
and Eaſineſs more than the Verſes of ather 
Poets 5 as Plutarch ſaith of Timoleons For 
tune, in reſpect of that of Ageſfilavs, or' E- 

winondgs : And that this ſhould be, no 
loubt it is much in a Mans ſelf. 
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Of Uſury. | ith 


XLI. 


ff Any have made witty Invettizg 

/ J againſt Vſzry. They ſay, That it 
pity the Devil ſhould have Gods pan, 
which is the Tithe. That the Uſurer 1s the 
greateſt Sabbath-breaker , becauſe i 
Plough goeth every Sunday. That tt 
_ is the Drone that Virgil ſpeaket 
of : | 


Tenauum fucos pecus a pre ſepibus arcent. 


That the Vfzrer breaketh the firſt Law that 
was made for Mankind after the Fall 
which was, In ſudore vultus ti comedes 
nem tum, not In ſudorevultus alieni. That 
UVſurers ſhould have Orenge-tawny Bo 
becauſe they do Judaize. That it is agaialt 
Nature, for Money to beget Money, andfj/ 
the like, Tay this only, That Uſary is! 
Conceſſum propter duritiem cordis : For (inet 
there muſt be Borrowing and Lending, 
and Menare ſo hard of Heart, as they fil 
not lend freely, Vſary muſt be permitted 
Some others have made Suſpicious and 


Cunning Propoſitions of Banks, —_— 
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of Vſury. * . ST 
J of Mens Eſtates, and other Inventions , 
but few have ſpoken of Uſury aſefully. 
{ It is good to ſet before us'the Incommo- 
dities and Commodities of Uſury, that the 
good may be either Weighedout, or Cyl- 
ive Jed out 3. and warily to provide , that 
ith} while we make forth; to. that which is 
ar, better , we meet not with that which. is 
thd worſe. pn 
wh The Diſcommodities of Uſury are, Firſt, 
the} That it makes fewer Merchants 3 for were 
a) it not for this Lazy Trade of ſary, 
Money would not lie ſtil}, but would an 
great part be employed upon 'Merchandi- 
ſing, which is the Yena Porta of Wealth 
in a State. The ſecond , That it makes 
-poor Merchants; for as a Farmer cannot 
husband his Ground ſo well, if he fit at a 
haff.great Rent : So the Merchant cannot driye 
bis Trade ſowell, if he fit at great Vſury. 
The third is incident to the other two; 
and that is, Thedecay of Cuſtoms of Kings 
or 8tates, which Ebb or Flow with Mer- 
chandizing. The fourth, That it bringeth 
the Treaſure of a Realmor State into a few 
hands 3 for the Uſurer being at Certainties, 
and others at Uncertainties, at the end of 
the Game moſt of the Money will be in 
the Box 3 and ever a State flouriſheth,when 
Wealth is more equally ſpred. The fifth, 
N 3 That S 
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* That it beats down the Price of Land; 
' for the employment of Money is cheifh 
" either Merchatidizing or Purchaſing ; 
Oſury way-lays both. Thefixth, Thatit 
"doth dull and damp all Induſtries , In 
provements, and new Inventions, where- 
in Money would be ſtirring, if it were 
not forthisSlug. The laſt, That it isthe 
Canker and Ruine of many Mens Eſtate, 
which in proceſs of time breeds a publick 
Poverty. 

On the other fide, the Commodities « 
Uſary are: Firſt, That howſoever Uſar 
| In ſome reſpect hindreth Merchandizing, 
yet in ſome other it advanceth it 3 forit 
is certain, that the greateſt part of Trade 
is driven by young Merchants, upon. bor- 
rowing at Intereſt : So as if the Uſare 
either call in, or keep back his Money, 
there will enſue prefently a great ſtand c 
Trade, The ſecond is, That were it not 
for this eaſte borrowing upon Tztereſt, Mens 
neceſſities would draw upon them a moſt 
ſudden undoing , in that they would be 
forced to ſell their Means (be it Lands or 
Goods) far under foot ; and ſo, whereas 
Ojary doth but gnaw upon them , bad 

arkets would ſwallow them quite up, As 
for Mortgaging or Pawning, it will little 
mend the matter 3 for either Men will r 
take 
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| of Uſury. 193 
and; take Pawns without Uſe,or if they do,they 
ciff} will look preciſely for the Forfeiture, I re- 

| member a cruel Monied Manin the Coun- 
tity trey that would ſay, The Devil take this 
Inj Uſ#ry,it keeps us from Forfeitures of Mort- 
ere gages and Bonds. The third and laſt is, 
vere} That it is a vanity to conceive, that there 
the would be ordinary borrowing without 
tel profit > and it is impoſſible to conceive, 
lic the number of Inconveniencies that will 
enſue, if borrowing becramped : There- 
fore, to ſpeak of the aboliſhing of Uſ#ry is 
idle. All States have ever had it in one 
kind, or rate or other 3 ſo as that opinion 
muſt be ſent to Vtopia. 

To ſpeak now of the Reformation and 
Reiglement of Uſury, how the Diſcommod:- 
mer} ties of it may bebeſt avoided,and the Com- 
y,| modities retained. It appears by the bal- 
| offÞ lance of Commodities and Diſcommodities 
10th} of Uſury, two things are to be reconciled : 
ene} The one, that the Tooth of Uſury be grind- 
ol} ed, thatit bite not too much : The other, 
be that there be left open a means to invite 
oof Monied Men tolend to the Merchants, for 
2} the Continuing and Quickning of Frade. 
ad} This cannot be done, except you intro- 
As} duce two ſeveral forts of Uſury, a lef, and 
ff a greater. For if you reduce Uſury to one 
low rate, it will eaſe the Common Borrower, 
N 4 but 
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butthe Merchant will be to ſeek for Mar 
And it is to be noted, thatthe Trade of flax 
Merchandize,being the moſt Lucrative,may Yyit! 
bear Vſ#ry,at a good Rate3 other Cont 

not ſo. 

To ſerve both Intentions, the 
would be chiefly thas: That there be Tw 
Rates of Uſury, the one Free and General 
for all, the other under Licence only to 
Certain Perſonsand inCertain Places of Mer- 
chandizing, Firſt therefore, Let Uſary is 
general be reduced to Five in the Hundred, 
and let that Rate be proclaimed to be 
Free and Current ; and let the State ſhut it 
ſelf out to take any penalty for the ſame, 
This will preſerve Borrowing from an 
general Stop or Dryneſs, This will cal 
infinite Borrowers in the Country. This 
will in good part raiſe the Price of Land, 
becauſe Land purchaſeth at Sixteen years 
purchaſe, will yield fix in the Hundred, | 
and ſomewhat more, whereas this Rate 
of Intereſt yields but Five: This by reaſon 
will Encourage and Edge Induſtrious and 
Profitable Improvements, becauſe many 
will rather venture in that kind., than 
take Five in the Hundred, eſpeciall 
having been uſed to greater profit. Cond, 
ly, Let there be Certain Perſons Licenſed to 
Lend to known Uerchants, upon Uſary, at 

a 
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Bigh Rate, and let it be with the Canti- 
> of las following. Let the Rate be, even 
Sith the Merchant himſelf, ſomewhat 
T4 more eafie, than that he uſed formerly to 
: forby thatmeans all Borrowers fhall 
yay ome eaſe by this Reformation, be he 
[wo BMerchant, or whoſoever. Let it be no 
ral Yank or Common Stock, but every man | 
to be maſter of his own Money. Not that I 
er- Baltogether miſlike Banks, bnt they will 
i» flardly be brooked, in regard of certain 
d, Fluſpicions, Let the State be anſwered 
be Some ſmall matter forthe Licenſe, and the 
| Breſt left to the Lender; for if the Abate- 
e Ineat be but ſmall, it will no whit diſcou- 
wy Jnge the Lender, For he, for example, 
ſe I that took before Ten or Nine in the Hun- 
& $&ed, will ſooner-deſcend to Eight in the 
d, | Hundred , than give over his Trade of 
r 


$ | Uory, and go from Certain Gains to Gains 
'of Hazard. Let theſe Licenſed Lenders 


l, 
e f be in Number Indefinite, but reſtramed to 
a |f certain principal Cities and Towns of Mer- 
| I chandizang, for then they will be hardly 
7 Þ able to colour other mens moneys in the 
| | Country, fo asthe Licence of Nize will not 
7 | fackaway the current Aate of Fives for no 
w man. will Lend his moneys far off, nor 
) | putthemintounknown hands, 


If it be objefted, That this doth Sx 
ſo 
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fort. Authorize UVſury, which before 
in ſome places but permiſſive : The | 
ſwer is, that it is better to mitigate Vſ 
by Declaration, than to ſuffer it to Rap 
by Connivence. 


Of Youth and Ape, 


XLII. 


A Man that 1s Tong in Tears, may be 
Old in Hours, if he have loſt owl an 
time, butthat happeneth rarely. General-ſ be 
ly Youth is like the firſt Cogitations, na] c 
ſo Wiſe as the ſecond ; for there is a Towtbfl m 
in Thoughts as wellas in Ages : Andyef & 
the Invention of Touzg Mer 13 more lively} « 
than that of Old, and Imaginations ſtreanf p 
into their minds better, and, as it were | h 
more Divinely. Natures that have much 
heat, and great and violent defires and per-f| 
turbations, are not ripe for Aion till they} x 
have paſſed the Meridian of their years;}] 
As it was with Julius Ceſar, and Septimin || 1 
Severws, of the latter of whom it is (aid, || | 
Fuventutens egit Erroribus , imo Furoribs || | 
plenam 5 and yet he was the ableſt Emperor 
algoſt of all the Liſt, But repoſed N#- 
rures 
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tes may do; well in Toxth, as it is ſeen 
in Auguſtus Ceſar, Coſmus Duke of Florence, 
Gefton de Fois, and others, On the other 

Heat and Vivacity in Age isan excel- 


Fient Compoſition for buſineſs. Toung Mere 


xe fitter to invent than to judge, fitter for 
Execution then for Counſel , and fitter 
for new projets than for ſetled buſineſs, 
for the Experience of Age in things that 
fall within the compaſs of it , direQeth 
them, but in new things abuſeth them. 
The Errours of Towng Men are the ruine 
of buſineſs 3 but the Errours of Aged Mer 
amount but to this, that more might have 
been done or ſooner. Towng Mex in the 
condutt and mannage of Actions embrace 
more than they can hold, ſtir more than 
they can quiet, fly to the end without 
conſideration of the means and degrees, 
purſue ſome few Principles which they 
have chanced upon abſurdly, care not to 
innovate, which draws unknown Incon- 
veniencies, Uſe extream Remedies at firſt, 
and that which doubleth all Errours, will 
not acknowledge or retraQt them, like an 
unready Horſe, that will neither Stop 
nor Turn, Afr of Age object too much, 
conſult too long, adventure too little , 
repent too foon, and ſeldome drive 
buſineſs home to the full period, but con- 
tent 
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tent themſelves with a mediocrity of £ a 
ceſs. Certainly it isgood tocompound Zell þ; 
ployments of both 3 for that will be good fff; 
the Preſent, becauſe the vertues of either dull 
may corre the defetts of both, & goodwf in 
Succeſſion, that Toung Men may be Learnen || ye 
while Mex in Age areattors, And laſtly,goodl os 
for Extern Accidents,becauſeAuthority fol pri 
loweth old Men, and Favorand Popularity * 
Touth. But for the moral part perhaps Towth | — 
will have the preheminence, as Age hath for 
the politick. A certain Rabbir upon the 
Text,Toxr Toung Men ſhall ſee viſſons,and you 
Old Men ſhall dream dreams, \nferreth, that 
Tonng Menare admitted nearer to God than 
Old, becauſe Viſion isa clearer Revelation 
thana Dream. And certainly the more a 
Man drinketh of the World, the more 
it intoxicateth 3 and Age doth profit ra- 
ther in the powersof Underſtanding, than 
in the Vertues of the Will and Aﬀections, 
There be ſome have an Over-early Ripe- 
neſs intheir years, which fadeth betimes: 

heſe are firſt ſuch as have brittle Wits,the 
Edge whereof is ſoon turned; ſuch as 
was Hermogenes the Rhetorician, whole 
Books are exceeding Subtil, who after- 
wards waxed Stupid, A ſecond ſort isof 
thoſe that have vs natural Diſpoſitions 


which have better grace in Toxth than in 
Age 
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 B4e5 ſuch; as is a fluent and luxurient 

wil geech, which becomes Youth well, butnot 

Þ hf Tully (aith of Hortenſius, Idets 112- 
dn gebat, reque 7dems decebat. The third is, of 
of {ach as take too high a ſtrain ar thefirft, . 
if ad are magnanimous more thati Tratt of 
years can uphold: As was Scipio Aﬀricas 
w, of whom Livy ſaith in effet, Vitime 
primis cedebant. 
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te Of Beauty. 


the 
our 
ut XLIIT. 
ay F 7Ertue is like a rich Stone, beft plain 
On ſet z.. and ſurely, -Vertue is beſt in a 
1] Body that is comely, though not of deli- 
ey cate Features,and that hath rather Dignity 
i JF of Preſence, than Beauty of Aſpeft.  Net- 
nf ther is it almoſt ſeen that very Beautiful 
S. | Perſons are otherwiſe of great Vertye, as 
"| if Nature were rather bufie not' to etr , 
thanin labor to produce Excellency ; and 
* | therefore they prove accompliſhed , but 
* | notof great Spirit, and ſtudy rather Beha- 
Yor ſans! Vertue, But this holds not always, 
or Auguſtus Ceſar, Tits Veſpaſianus, Phili 
l Belle of "bac . erat ra Fourth + 
England, Alcibiades of Athens, Iſmael 'the 


Sophby 
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Sopby of P erſoa, were all high and great $ pk = 


rits, and yet the moſt Beautiful Mer of their 
times. In Beauty, that of Favoris more thay 


that of Colour ; and that of decent and gra. 
ous Motion, more than that of Favor. That 


is the beſt patt of Beauty which a PiCture 
cannot expreſs, nonor the firſt fight of the 
Life. There isno excellent Zeazty that hath 
not ſome ſtrangeneſs in the proportion. 4 
Man cannot tell, whether Ape/es, or Albert 
Durer,were the more Trifler ; whereof the 
one would make a Perſonage by Geome- 
trical Proportions, the other by taking the 
beſt Parts out of divers Faces to make one 
excellent, Such Perſonages I think would 
pleaſe no body, but the Painter that made 
them, Not butT think a Painter may make 
a better Face than ever was, but he muſt do 
it by a kind of Felicity, (as a Muſician that 
malt an excellent Air in Maufick) and 
not by Rule, A Man ſha!l ſee Faces, that 
if you examine them part by part,you ſhall 
find never a good, and yet all togetherdo 
well. If it be true, that the principal part 
of Beauty is in decent motion, certainly it 
1s no marvel, though Perſons in Tears ſeem 
many times more amiable, Pulchrorunt An- 
tumnss Pulcher 3 for no Touth can be come-+ 
ly, but by pardon, and conſfjdering the 
Toxth, as to make up the comeline(s, Beauty 
15 
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: of Deformity. I91 
«a5 Summer-Fruits, which are eaſie to 


and cannot laſft,. and for the moſt 
p Wie makes 4 diflolute Toxth, and an ge, 
little out of countenance , bur yet ger- 
ot $ cainly again, if it light well,it maketh Ver- 
& {| ues ſhine, and Vices bluſh, 
le ©" RR a 
th ; 
x Of Deformity. 
< XLIV. 
R Eformed Perſons are commonly even 
16 with Nature; for as Nature hath 


done 111 by them, ſo do they by Nature, 
being for the moſt part (as the Scripture 
faith ) Void of Natural Afﬀe@ion, and ſo 
they have Revenge of Nature. Certain- , 
ly, there 1s a conſent between the body 
and the mind, and where Nature erreth 
in the one, ſhe ventureth in the other ; 
Ubi peccat in uno, periclitatur in alters. But 
becauſe there is in Man an Eleftion touch- 
ing the Frame of his mind, and a Neceſſi- 
ty in the Frame of his body, theStars of 
of natural Inclination are ſometimes ob- 
ſcured by the Sun of Diſcipline and Ver- 
tue : Therefore it is good to conſider of 
Deformity, 'not as a Sign which is more 
deceivable, but asa Cauſe which ſeldom 


failethof the Effe&t. Whoſoever hath any 
thing 
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thing fixed in his Perſon that doth indyy 
Contempt, hath alſo. a perpetual Spuxjy 
himſelf to reſcue and deliver himſelf frag 
Scorn, . Therefore all Deformed Perſons m 
extream bold. Frſt, as in their own Ds 
fence, as being expoſed to Scorn, butig 
proceſsof Time, by a general Habit. Al. 
ſo it ſtirreth in them induſtry, and eſpeg- 
ally of this kind, to watch and obſerye 
the Weakneſs of others, that they may haye 
ſomewhat to repay: Again, in their $u- 
periours, it quencheth Jealouſie towards 
them, as Perſons that they think they may 
at pleaſure deſpiſe; and it layeth then 
Competitours and Emulatours, aſleep, a 
never believing they ſhould be in poſlibils 
ty of Advancement, till they-ſee them ih 
' Poſſeſſion; ſo that upon the matter, ing 

reat Wit, Deformity is an advantage to 
Riſing, Kings in ancient times ( and at this 
preſent in ſome Countries ) were, wontity 
put great Truſt in Exruchs; becauſe they 
that are enviousto all, are moreobnoxious 
and officious towards'one. Bur yet their 
Truſt towards then hath rather, beea az 
to good Spials, and good whiſperers,than 
good Magiſtrates and Officers. Aad much 
like is the Reaſon'of Deformed Perſons; 
Still the ground is, they will if they be of 
Spirit, ſeek to freethemſelves from Soong 
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Of Building. I92 
be either by Vertue or Malice; 
and therefore let ' it- not be marvelled if 


Ifonetimes they prove excellent Perſons; 
D & was Ageſilavws, Zanger the Son of Soly- 


uy jocrates may go likewiſe amongſt them, 


ur, Eſop, Gaſea Preſident of Perx, and 


with others. 


—_— 
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Of Bulaing. 
&KLYV. 


Oxſes are. built to live in, and not to 
H look on : Therefore let Uſe be pre- 
ferred before Uniformity, except where 
both may be had, ; Leave the goodly Fa- 
bricks of Hoſes, for Beauty onely, to the 
Enchanted Palaces of; the Poets, who build 
them with ſmall Coſt, He that builds a 
fair Houſe upon an, i/ Seat, committeth 
himſelf coPriſon. , Neither do I reckon it 
a9 5/ Seat onely where the Air is unwhole- 
ſome; but likewiſe where the Air is. un- 
equal 3 As you ſhall fee many fine Seats 
ſet upon a knap of Ground, environed 
with higher Hills round about it, whete- 
by the Heat of the $un is pent in, and 
the Wind gathereth, as in Troughs 3 ſo as 

Jo you 
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S Wallhave; Miarhirfuadenſy;:rasprinffic 
1 oy of Het atid Cold;: as if ye # 
dwelt in ſeverdl P18; Neither'is it ilffed, 
Air onely that thakethSan #U. Seat. - buril 
Ways; il! Markers; hd if yon will con 
fol (6; Mori 3W Neighbors.” or + T 
not of any more : Want of Watery: Wanſel, 
of Wood, Shade and Shelter, Want off 
Fruitfulneſs, and mixture of Grotinds Bo 
ſeveral Natures, ' Na of Proſpect, War 


of level Grounds; Want of Places at ſonefſhb1 
near Diſtance for Sports of Hunting, HawkYelc 
ing, and Races ; near the Sea, toofnac 
mote,having the Commgdity of Navig-thi# 
ble Ri os, Ge ee ifSinicdieygf theirſſic« 
Oveits ving 5 Too far off from great Chad: 
ties, , which may Wilder Buſſhefs, or tofFt 
near them which Lytcheth all Proviſior 
and maketh 'every ,thitlg dear: Whereis 
Man hath a great Living laid "together ſit 
and wherehe is ſcanted. AJl which, uſt 
it 1s impoſſible perhhps to find 'togethe Wn 
ſo, it is g60d rokholv them, and thinkdſign 
"them, that a Man may take as'trany vs ef b 
can,;, And if he 61 1 DWelliigs, art 
that he ſort them ſo, 'tHat wHat he wabts 


in the One, he nia "find Tn The Othi 
 Lucullu nn{wered P5pey well, whe with 
he ſy his Statel Galleries and R 66msloant 
Targe aid lightſ6me jh'ane of va | 
b ad, F- 1 1 


i Of Building... © ig99y 
id, Surely an excellent Place for Summer, 
voolet bow do you iz Winter £ Lucull/as anſwe- 
t hed, hy do you not think me as wiſe as forty 
ily! ere, that ever change their abode to+ 
on-fhurds the Winter 2 | 
eaij.To paſs from the Seat to the Hovſe it 
/amelf, we will do as Cicero doth in the Ora- 
* offlirs Art, who writes Books De Or 4tore, and 
Wh Book he entitles 0rator; whereof thefors- 
anther delivers the Precepts of the Art, and 
"neflit Latter the Perfe#ion, We will therefore 
vk-Beſcribe a-Proncely Palace, making a brief 
toofſnadel thereof. For it is ſtrange to ſee.now 
ooh Ewrope ſuch Huge Baildings, as the'//a+ 
16rffieen, afd Eſerrial, and-ſome others be, 
Ci-had yet ſcarce a very fair Room mm them... 
to0ÞFirſt therefore I ſay you cannot haye x 
Sirfet Pulace, except you have two ſeve- 
exſlSides z a Side for the Banket, as is:ſpos 
a-of in the Book-of Heſter, and aſide 
wr the Horſhold5 the one for Feaſts ant 
T1 Mwmaphs, and the other for Dwelling, 
AEatiderſtand both theſe Sides to benot en+5 
el. Returns , but Parts of the Front, and 
pbeuniform without, though ſeverally 
I{itioned within, and to be on both 
bs of a great and ſtately Tower m the 
gadſt of .the Front , that as it were joyn+ 
febthem together one either hand. I would 
Have 'on the fide of the Banket in front 
d, by ] O 3 | ong 


>= 


Ti 
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one. onely Goodly Room above Stairs, ac | 
ſome fourty 'foot high', and under-it@ge | 
Room fora Dreſſavwg or Preparing Place. B 
times of Triumphs. On the-other Sidell, 
which is the Houſhold Side, T-wiſh it diy 
ded at the firſt into a Ha/ and a Chappellfaur 
(witha Partition between )- both of gooicaſ 
ſtate and bigneſs, and thoſe not to goulne 
the length, but to have at the further end@y 
Winter and a Summer Parler,both fair; an 
under theſe Rooms, a fair and large Ce 
ſunk under Ground 3 and likewiſe ſonghe 
Privy Kitchins, . with Butteries and Paniritiiyp : 
and the like. As for the Tower, I woulSh \ 
have'it two Stories, of eighteen foot high wit 
apiece abovethe two Wings, and goodie; 
Leads upon the Top, railed with StatwyTh 
interpoſed, and the ſame Tower to be Gjth 
vided into. Rooms, as ſhall be thought fitYle 
the Stairs likewiſe to the upper Rooms,the 
them be upon a fair open Newel, and fineſand 
railed in-with 7mages of Wood, caſt into W 
braſs Colour, and a very fair Landitg ky 
Place at the Top, But this to be, if yoſme 
do not point any of the lower Roomstapgall 
a Dining Place of Servants, for otherwill gy 
you ſhall . have the Servants Dinner alte j 
your own; for the ſteam of-it will cor 
up as in a Funnel. And ſo much for the al 
Frout, onely I underſtand the Heightvh Sy 
t 
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> She firſt Stairs to be ſixteen Foot whidhis 
rtSthe Heighth of the Lower Room, = 
ce$- Beyond this Front is there to be a fair 
GBs, but three fides' of it of a far lower 
dding than the Fropt. ; And in! all the 
Mfur Corners 'of that Court fair” Stair- 
200SCaſes, caſt into Twrrets on the outſide,” arid 
0 Wnot within the Row of - Buildings them- 
ſelves. But thoſe Towers are not to be of 
he height of the Frozt ,-. but. rather pro- 
ebefortionable to the lower Building. Let 
or the Court not be Paved, for that (triketh 
rip a great Heat in Summer, and much Cold 
uh Winter 3 but onely ſome Side-Alleys, 
gh with a Croſs, and the Pwarters to Graze 
Datheing kept Shorn, but not too near Shora. 
MyThe Row of Return on the Banquet Side, let 
WIitbe all Stately Galleries, in which Ga/eries 
Yet there be three, or five fine Cxpola's in 
the length of it, placed at equal diſtance, 
1Nland fine Coloured Windows of ſeveral 
Og Works. On the Houſhold Side, Chant 
tg bers. of Preſence and ordinary Entertain- 
'o nents, with ſome Beg Chambers, and let 
Mall three Sides be a double Houſe, witk- 
out Thorow-Lights on the Sides, that 
( may have Rooms from the Sun, both 
wy tr Fore-noon and After-noon. Caſt it 
ny allo, that you may have Rooms bothfor 
"of fummer and Winter, Shady for Summer, 
the O 3 and 
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and Warm for Winter. You ſhall hay 
ſometimes fair Houſes ſo full of Glafs, thy 
one cannot tell where tobecome to be on 
of the Sun, or Cold : For Inbowed W. 
dows T hold them of good uſe; (in Citi 
indeed Upright do better, in reſpeCtof thi 
Uniformity' towards the Street ) for tt 
be pretty Retiring Places for Conference 
and beſides, they keep both the Wind and 
the Sun off : For that which would ſtrike 
almoſt through the Room , doth ſcatee 
paſs the Window. But let them be but fey 
fourin the Coxrt on the Sides onely. 
Beyond this Coxrt let there be an k 
ward Conrt of the ſame Square and Height) 
which is to be environed with the Gant 
on all fides 3 and in the inſide Cloiſtered 
upon all fides 3 upon Decent and Beauti. 
ful Arches, as high as the firſt Story. On 
the Under Story towards the Garden, 
it beturned to a Grotta, or place of Shade 
or Eſtivation 3 and onely have opening 
and Windows towards the Garden, and be 
level upon Floor,. no. whit ſunk unde 
Ground, to avoid all Dampiſhneſs : And 
Tet there be a Fountain, or ſome fair Work 
of Statud's in the mid(t of this Cort, and 
to be Paved asthe other Court was. Theſe 
Buildings to be for Privy Lodgings on both 
Sides, and the End for Privy Galleries: 
W hereo 


bf 
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J:Whereof you muſt.:fore-ſeg thay, gue of 
dl then be for an Infſperary, it the Prince or 
oll any ſpecial Perſon ſhould be Sicks with 

Gharliers; Bed, Chambers, Antiqaq ures: 3 d 
Kecomera, joyning to.it 5. his VIDa The: (- 
| cond Story, Upon the” Grougg Stprp a 
fl fair Gallery, Open upon Pillars 3 and upon 
the third Story Iikewife, an Open-Gallery 
i} upon Pillars, to takg the Proſpect and 
I Freſhneſs of the *GirZen. At both Cor- 
{ ners of the further Side, by way of Re- 
turn, let there betwo'Delicate or Rich Ca- 
bizets,. daintily Payed, Richly Weed.» 
Glazed with Chrifa/line Glap, ang a Rich 


be 

tel Garret Blain, with a Wall about 1t; ..2 $6- 
nd 984 Court of the ſame, but morg Gar ith 
rk £9, with little Tarrets, or rarher Embel- 
f Whmgots ypon the Wall 3 agg 2. 26j7d 
1 &yrt, to. make a Square with. the Front 
<1 dytnottobe Built, nor yet Encloſed with 


#Naked Wall, but Encloſed with Tarraſſes, 
"oh Gp O 4 i: Leaded 
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Leaded aloft, and faitly Garniſhed on the 
three Sidesz and Cloyſtered onthe in+fide 
with Pillars, andnot with Arches below 
As for Offices, let them ſtand at diſtance 
with ſome Low Galleries, to paſs from them 
to the Palace it ſelf, 
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Of Gardens. 
XLVI. 

G OD Almighty firſt Planted a Garden; 
and indeed 1t is the pureſt of Huw 
mane pleaſures. It is the greateſt refreſh- 
ment to the Spirits of Man 3 without 
which Buildings and Palaces are but Gros 
Handy-works. And a Man ſhall ever ſee, 
that when Ages grow to Civility and Ele- 
gancy, Men come to Brild Stately, ſooner 
than to Garden Finely: Asif Gardening were 
the greater Perfection. I do hold it inthe 
Royal Ordering of Gardens, there ought 
to be Gardens for all the Aoneths in the 
Tear, in which, ſeverally, things of Beaw- 
ty may be then in ſeaſon. For December 
and January, andthe Jatterpart of Novem- 
ber, you muſt take ſuch things asaregreen 
all Winterz Holly; Ivy, Bays, Juni- 
per, Cypreſs Trees, Eugh, Pine-Apple 
| | Trees, 
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Trees, Fir-Trees, Roſemary, Lavender, 
Perriwinckle the White , the Purple, 
and the Blew, Germander, Flags, 
a& | Orenge-Trees, Lemon-Trees, and Mir- 
en | tes; 1f they be ſtoved, and ſweet Mar- 
joratn warm fet. There followeth for 

the latter part of Jannary,and Febraary, the 

— Þ| Mezerion Tree, which then Bloſſomes, 
Crocus Vernus, both the Yellow and the 
Gray, Prim-Roſes, Anemones, the Ear- 

ly Tulippa, Hyacynthus Orientalis, Cha- 
mairis, Frettellaria. For March there comes 

"; | Violets, ſpecially the Single Blew, which 
w | are Earlieſt, the Yellow Daffadil, the 
h- 8 Dazy, the Almond-Treein Bloſſome, the 
ut | Peach-Tree in Bloſflomet; the Cornelian- 
(s 8 Tree in Bloſſome, ſweet Briar, In April 
e, | follow, the double White Violet, the 
> | Wall-Flower, the Stock Gilly-Flower , 
er | the Couſlip, Flower-de-Lices, and Lil- 
e | lies of all Natures, Roſemary-Flowers the 
e | Tulippa , the Double Piony, the Pale 
t 8 Daffadil, the French Hony-Suckle, the 
e | Cherry-Tree in Bloſfſome, the Dammaſin 
» | and Plum-Trees in Bloſſome, the White 
"| Thornin Leaf, the Lelack-Tree. In May 
- | and June come Pinks of all ſorts , ſpeci- 
| | ally the Bluſh Pink, Roſes of all kinds, 
| exceptthe Muſk, which comes later, Ho- 
ny-Sackles Strawberries, Bugloſs, —_ 

ine, 
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bine, the'French Marygold, Elos Akig, 
nus, Chexty-Tree'in; Fruit, 'Rihes, fig 
in Fruit, Rafps, Ving-Flawers, Lavengy 
 1n Flowers, the Sweet-$atyrian with the 
White Flower, Herba Muſcaria , Liliyn 
Convallium, the Apple-Tree w Blaſlan 
In-J#ly come Gilly-Flawers of 2ll Vari. 
ties, Muſk-Roſes, the Lime-Tree in 
Bloſſom, Early Pears and Plums in Fryjt, 
Ginnitings, Quadlings. Jn Axguſt comp 
Plums of all ſorts in Fruit, Peags, Apri- 
cocks, Barberies, Filbeards,. Muſk, Me- 
lons, Monks-hoods of all Colours. In 
y—_—_ comes Grapes, Apples, Poppeis 
of all Colours, Peaches, Melo-Cotone, 
Nectarines, -Cprnelians, Wardens, Quin- 
ces. In Odober, and the þeginning of Ne 
verber, come Seryices, Medlars, Bulliſes; 
Roſes Cutor Remoyedto come late, Hol- 
lyokes, and ſuch like. Theſe paxticulars 
are for the. Climate of London: but my 
meaning 1s perceived, that you may have 
Ver Perpetwum, as the place affords, ' 

And becauſe the Breath of Flowers is 
far Sweeter in the Air, ( where it'comes 
and goes, like the Warbling of Muſick ) 
thanin the Hand, therefore nothing is more 
fit for that Delight, than to know what 
be the Flowers and Plants that, do belt pers 
fume the Air. Roſes DamaKk and Red axe 
| Flowers 
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Flowers of their Smells, ſo that yau may 
walk by a whole Row of them, and fad 
zothing of their Sweetneſs 3 yea, though 
bein a Mornings Dew. Bayes likewifs 
yield no Smell as they grow , Roſemary 
lctle, nor Sweet-Marjoram, That which 
above all others yields the Sweeteſt $zre# 
in the Air, 1s the Violet. ſpecially the 
White double Violet, which comes twice 
ayear, about the middle of 4pril, and 
about Bartholomew-tide. Next to thatis the 
Muſk-Roſe, then the Strawberry Leaves 
dying with a moſt excellent Cordial Smell. 
Then the Flower of the Vines, it is a lit- 
tle Duſt, like the Duſt of a- Bent, which 
grows upon the Cluſter in the firft com- , 
mgforth. Then Sweet-Briar, then Wall- 
Flowers, which are very delightful tobe ' 
ſet under a Parlour, or lower Chamber 
Window. Then Pinks and Gilly-Flowers, 
ſpecially the matted Pink , and Clove 
Gilly-Flower. Then the Flowers of the 
Lime-Tree. Then the Hoeny-Suckles , 
ſo they be ſomewhat afar off. OF Bean- 
Flowers I ſpeak not, becauſe they are 
Field-Flowers. But thaſe which perfume 
the Air moſt delightfully, not paſſed by 
as the reſt, but being Trodder upon and 
Cruſhed, are three, that is, Burnet, Wild- 
Time, and Water-Mints, Therefore-you 
are 
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are to ſet whole Alleys of them, to haye 
the Pleaſure when you walk or tread, 

For Gardens, ( {peaking of thoſe which 
ave indeed Prince-like, as we have done 
of Buildings ) the Contents ought not well 
to be under Thirty Acres of Ground, and to 
be divided into three parts a Greer in the 
entrance , a Heath or Deſart in the going 
forth, and the Main Gard:n in the midſt, 
befides Allezes on both Sides. And I like 
well, that four Acres of Ground be 
Aſſigned to the Green, ſix to the Heath, 
four and four to either $:de, and twelve 
to the Mein Garden, The Green hath 
two pleaſures; the one, becauſe nothing 
. Is more pleaſant to the Eye then green 
Graſs kept finely ſhorn; the other , be- 
- cauſe 1t will give you a fair Alley in the 
mid(t, by which you may go in front up- 
on a Stately Hedge, which is to encloſe the 
Garden, But becauſe the Alley will be 
long, and in great Heat of the Year or 
Day, you ought not to buy the ſhade in 
the Garden, by going in the Sun through 
the. Greer 3 . therefore you are of either 
Side the Green to plant a Covert Aley upon 
Carpenters Work, about twelve foot in 
Heighth, by which you may go in ſhade 
into the Garden. As for the making of 
Knots of Figures, with Divers Coloured 
Earths, 
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Farths, that they may lye under the Win- 
dows of the Houſe, on that Side which the 
Garden ſtands, they be but toys, you may 
ſee as good fights many times in Tarts. 
The Garden is beſt tobe ſquare, encom- 
paſſed on all the four Sides with a Stately 
Arched Hedge : the Arches to be upon Pil- 
lars of Carpenters Work, of ſome ten 
foot high, and fix foot broad, and the 

aces betweenoof the ſame Dimenfion with 
the Breadth of the Arch. Over the Arches 
Jet there be an Zxtire Hedge, of ſome four 
foot high, framed alſo upon Carpenters 
Work, and upon the Upper Hedge, over 
every Arch a little Twnet, ' with a Zedy, 
enough to receive a Cage-of Birdsz and 
over every Space between the Arches ſome 
other little Figrre, with broad Plates of 
Round Coloured Glaſs gilt, for the Synto 
play upon. ' But this Hedge intendtobe 
raiſed upon a Fark, not ſteep, butgently 
flope, of ſomefix foot, ſet all with Flowers, 
Alſo I underſtand, that this 8quare of the 
Garden,ſhould not be the whole bredth of 
the Ground. but to leave on the either fide 
Ground enough for diverſity of Side 4l- 
leys, unto which the two Covert Aleys of 
the Green may+-deliver you 3 but there muſt 
be no Ales with Hedges at either end of 
this great Incloſure : not atthe Higher a 
or 
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for letting . your. proſpect upon this. fair 

from the Greey 3 nor at the Further 
End, : for letting: your ptoſpet from the 
the - Hedge through the - robes upon the 
Heath 


For the ordering of the 'Gtound withia 
the Great Hedge, I leave nt.to Variety of 
Device, Adviſing nevertheleſs, that whats 
fobver form you'caſt itintoz firſt it be not 
toobuſhre, orfull of Work ; wherein 1, for 
mypart, donot like Images tut out in Juni 
per, or other .Garden-ſiufſe, they be fot 
Children. £zttle low Hedges, Round-like 
Welts, with ſome pretty Pgramids, | like 
well: Atdin ſomeplaces Farr Colnnmsups 
bn Frames of Carpenters Work. I would 
alfo have the-Adeys ſpacious and-farr, You 
may have Cloſer ; Aleys upon the Side 
Grennds; but nont in the Marin Garder, {| 
with alſo'in the very middlea Fair Mortt, 
wirtothree Aſcenits-and Alleys, enough for 
four to walk Abreaſt, which Twould have 
26b&perfe&t Circles, without any Bulwarks 
br {aibofinents',; arid the whole 270unt tobe 
thitry foot thigh, and ſome fine Baizquet» 
The Houſe, with ſome Chimneys neatly cath, 
and-without too much Glaſs, 

For Fountains, they ate'aygreat Beauty 
and Refrefhment, but Pool-mart all, - and 
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of Flies and Frogs. , Fountains 1 mtend to 
beof , two Natures, .the one that Sprinkleth 

Sponterh Water,the other aFajr Receipt of 
#eter, , of ſome thirty or forty toot ſquare, 
but without F iſh,.or Slime, or Mud. For 
the firſt, the Ornaments of Images Gilt, or 
of Afarble, which are in uſe, do well ; but 
the main matter is,fo to convey. the Water, 
1it-never ſtay, either, jn the, Bowls, or in 
the Ciftern, that the Water be. never by 
reſt D;ſcoloured, Green or Red, pa lke.z 
orgather any Moſ/ineſs or Putrefatfzon. Be- 
fides that, it is to becleanſed every day by 
the hand 3 alſo ſome $teps up to.it, and 
ſome Fine Pavement about it, doth, ell, As 
for-the other kind of Fountain, which we 
may call a Bathing-Pool, it may admit much 
Curioſity and Beauty, wherewith we will 
nottrouble our ſelves; as that'the bottom 
be-finely paved,and with Images, the ſides 
hkewiſe ; arid withal Embelliſhed with co- 
Jonred Glaſs, andſuch- things of Luſtre 3 
3 | Encompaſled alſo with fine Rails of low 
* | Statues. But the main point is the fame, 
| vtichwe mentioned in the former kind of 
| Forntain, which is, that the Water be in Per- 

petuill Motion, Fed by a Water higher than 
the Pool;and delivered into.it by fatr Sports, 
and then. diſcharged -away 'under Ground 
| 5yfome Equality of Bores, that it ay the 
| tie 
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tle. And for fine Devices of Arching Wyſs 
ter without ſpilling, -and making it riſe[(b 
ſeveral Forms ( of Feathers, Drinking! 
Glaſſes, Canopies, and thelike, ) they belfhe 
pretty things to look on, but nothingt] 
Health and Sweetneſs. 

For the Health, which was the third pan 
of our Plot, I wiſhitto be framed, as much 
as may be, to a Natural Wildnefs, Trees | 
would havenone in it, but ſome Thickets, fal 
made only of $weet-Briar, and Hony-Suckk, 
and ſome Fild-Yine amongſt; and thefi 
Ground ſet with Yiolets , Strawberries and 
Primroſes: for theſe are Sweet, and prob 
per in the Shade, And theſe to be in thefþ 
Heath, here and: there, not in any order. 
I likealſo little Heaps, in the Nature of ef 
Mole- Hills (ach as are in Wild-Heaths ) tam 
be ſet, ſome with Wild-Thyme, ſome with 
Pinks, ſome with Germander, that gives Þ 
a good flower to the Eye 3 ſome with Pe f 
riwinckle, ſome with Violets, ſomewith 
Strawberries,ſome with Couſlips,ſome with ſj 
Daiſies, ſome with Red-Roſuos, ſome with fe 
Lilium Convallium, ſome with Sweet- Wik 
liams Red, ſome with'Bears-foot;.and the þ 
like Low Flowers, being withall Sweet Þ 
and Sightly. Part of which Heaps, -to be F 
with $tandards,of little Buſhes, prickt upon Þ 


their top, and part without ; the Standards, 
to 
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wbeRoſes, Juniper, Holly; Bear-berries 
ehflbut here and there, becauſe of the ſmell 
ndf'their bloſſome ) Red- Currans, Gooſe» 
7 beffferries , Roſemary, Bayes , Sweet-Briar, 
7tolnd ſuch like, 'But theſe Standards to be 
ept with Cutting, that they grow not out 
"an ef-Courlſe. 
ich } 'For the $ide Grounds, you are tofit them 
es [with Yariety of Allezs, Private, to give a 
ets, Fall ſhade, ſome of them, whereſoever the 
kk, be, You are to frame ſome of them , 
the Kikewiſe for ſhelter, that when the Wind 
nd Bows ſharp, you may walk as in a Gallery. 
ob Bind thoſe Alleys muſt be likewiſe hedged 
theKtboth ends, to keep out the Wind, and 
et. Wheſe Cloſer Alleys mult be ever finely Gra- 
of led, and no Graſs, becauſe of going wet. 
toEYnmany of theſe Alleys likewiſe, you areta 
ith Bt Fruit Trees of all ſorts 3 as well upon 
es the Walls, asin Ranges. And this would 
e $c'penerally obſerved , that the Borders 
th Saherein you plant your Fruit-Trees, be fair 
th &nd Large, and Low, and not (ſteep, and 
th Yetwith Fire Flowers, but thin and ſparing- 
i Jh, leſt they deceive the Trees. At the End 
he of -both the $ide Grounds, I would have 2 
e& Wort of ſome pretty Height, leaving che 
x Fall of the Encloſure breaſt high, tolook 
21 Broad into the fields. 
s, | For the MuinGarder, Ido not deny, but 
to P there 
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there ſhould beſome fair 4Zeps, ranged 6 
both Sides with Fruit-Trees, and ſome pret, 
ty Tufts of Fruit Trees R and Arbors with 
Seats. ſet inſome decent Order; but theſe 
to be by no means ſet too thicks but to 
leavethe Main Garden\o, as it be not cloſe, 
but the Airopen and free; for as for Shad 
I would have you reſtupon the Alleys of the 
Side Grounds , there to walk, if you be 
diſpoſed, in the Heat of the Year or Day: 
but to makeaccount, that the Main Garde 
is for the more Temperate parts of the 
Year; and in the Heat of Summer , fot 
the Morning, and the Evening, or Oyer 
caſt Dayes. 

For Aviaries, I like them not, except 
they be of that Largeneſs, as they may be 
Twrfed, and have Living Plants and Buſbe 
ſet in them, that the Birds may have more 
ſcope, and natural Neaſtting, and that no 
Fonlneſs appear in the Floor of the Aviary 


So I have made a Plat-form of a Prince} 


Gardex, partly by Precept,partly by Draw- 
ing, not a Model, but ſome general Line 
of it, andin this I have ſpared for no Colt 
But it is nothing, for Great Princes, that fot 
the moſt part taking Advice with Work 
men, with no leſs Coſt, ſet their things ts 
gether, and ſometimes add Statua's and 
ſuch things , for State and — 

| ut 
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Of Negotiating,  2tT 
bat nothing to the true -pleaſure of a 
Garden. 


Of Negotiating. 
XL V 11. 


T is generally better to deal by Speech, 
Phan by Letter 3 and by the mediation 
of a Third, than by a mans Self, Letters 
ategood, when a man would drawan An- 
ſwer by Letter back again 3 or when it 
may ſerve for a mans Juſtification after 
wards to produce his own Letter, or where 
tmay be Danger robe interrupted or heard 

pieces. To Deal in Perſon is good, when 
a mans face breedeth Regard, as common- 
ly with Inferiours; or in tender Caſes, 
where a mans Eye, upon the Countenance 


'of him with whom he ſpeaketh, may give 


tim a DireCtion how far to go : And gene- 
tally where a man will reſerve to himſelf 
liberty either to Diſavow, or to Expound, 
choice of 1nitruments, 1t is better to 
chooſe men of a plainer ſort that are liks 
todo that is commnted to them, and to res 
port back again faithfully the ſugcefs, than, 
tioſe that are Cunning to contrive out 
P 2 othet 
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other mens Buſineſs fomewhat to grace 
themſelves, and will help the matter in Re. 
port for Satisfaction Sake, Uſe alſo ſuch 
Perſonsas afﬀed the bufineſs wherein they 
are imployed, for that quickneth much; 
and ſuch as arefit for the matter : As bold 
men for Expoſtalation, fair ſpoken men 
for Perſwaſion, crafty men for Enquiry and 
Obſervation, froward and abſurd men for 
buſineſs that doth not well bear out it ſelf. 
Uſe alſo ſuch as have been lucky, and pre- 
vailed before in things wherein you have 
employed them, for that breeds Conf- 
dence.and they will ſtriveto maintain their 
Preſcription. It is better to ſound a Perſon 
with whom one Deals afar off, than to fall 
upon the point at firſt ; except you mean to 
ſurprize him by ſome ſhort Queſtion. It 
is better Dealing with men in Appetite,than 
with thoſe that are where they would be, 
If a man'Deal with another upon Conditi- 


ons, the' Start of firſt Performance is all,” 


which a' man cannot reaſonably Demand, 
except either the nature of the thing be 
ſuch which muſt go before; or elſe a man 
can perſwade the other Party that he ſhall 
ſill need him in ſome other thing ; or elſe 
that he be counted the honeſter man, All 
Practiſe isto Diſcover,or to Work : Men Dif- 
cover themſelves in Truſt, in Paſſion, at un- 
0 : awares, 
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awares, and of neceflity, when they would 
haveſomewhat done,and cannot findan apt 
ch pretext, If you would Workany man, you 
vey | muſt either know his nature and faſhions, 
5 and ſolead him 3 or his Ends, and ſo per- 
old ſwade him 3 or his Weakneſs and Dilad- 
vantages,and ſo aw him 3 or thoſethat have 


- Intereſt in him , and ſo governihim. In 
TY Dealing with cunning Perſons we muſt e- 
IEF ver conſider their Ends to interpret their 
ie} Speeches 3 and itis good to ſay little to 
”y them, and that which they leaſt -look for. 


I all Negotiations of Difficulty a manmay 
.* | not look to ſow and reap at once, but muſt 
prepare buſineſs, .and ſo ripen it by De- 
orees, 


[t Ps PING 


| Of Followers and Friends. 


Il, X LV1II, 


be (Oily Followers are not to be liked, leſt 

while a man maketh his Train longer, 
lf hemakes his Wings ſhorter. I reckon to be 
le coſtly not them alone which charge the 
ul Purſe, but which are Weariſome and Im- 
f portune in Suits, Ordinary Followers ought 
7" to challenge no higher Conditions than 
”P2 Countcnance 
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Countenance, Recommendation, and Prg, 
tection from Wrongs. FaQious Followy, 
are worſe to be liked, which follow nat 
upon Aﬀetion to him with whom they 
range themſelyes, but upon Diſcontent. 
ment conceived againſt ſome other; where. 
upon commonly enſueth , that il! Intell; 
gence, that we many times ſee between 
| Perſonages. Likewiſe glorious Fol. 

rs who make themſelves as Trum 
of Commendation of thoſe that follow, 
are full of Inconvenience ;z for they taint 
buſineſs through wantof Secrecy, and they 
export Honour from a Man, and make 
him a return in Envy, There is a kindof 
Followers likewiſe which are dangerous, 
being indeed Eſpials 3 which enquire the 
ſecrets of the Houſe, and bear Tales of 
them toothers 3 yet ſuch men, many times, 
are in great favour 3 for they are officious, 
and commonly exchange Tales. the Fol- 
lowing by certain ESates of men, anſwera- 
ble to that which a great Perſon himſelf 
profeſleth, (as of Souldiersto him that hath 
beenemployed in the Wars, andthe like) 
hath ever been a thing Civil, and well ta- 
keneven'in Monarchies ; ſo it be without 
too much pomp of popularity, But the 
molt Honorable kind of Following, 1s tobe 
followed, as one that apprehendeth toad- 
vance 
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wvance. Vertue and Deſert in all forts of Per- 
fons. And yet where there is no eminent 
'Odds in Safficiency, it is bettertotake with 
the more Paſlable, than with the more 
Able. And beſides, to ſpeak Truth, in 
baſe times Active men are of moreule than 
Vertuous. It is true, that in Government 
it is good to uſe men of one Rank equal- 
ly; for to countenance ſome extraordina- 
nly, is to make them inſolent, and the 
reſt diſcontent, becauſe they may claim a 
Due. But contrariwiſe, in favour to uſe 
men with much Difference and EleQion, is 
good ; for it maketh the Perſons preferred 
more thankfull, and the reſt more officious, 


becauſe all is of favor. 1tis good difcretion 


not to make too much of any man at the 
firſt; becauſe one cannot hold out that pro- 
portion. To be governed ( as we call it ) 
by one, is not ſafe ; for it ſhews Softnels, 
and gives a freedom to Scandal and Diſre- 
putation 3 forthoſe that would notcenſure 
or ſpeak ill of a man immediately, will talk 
more boldly of thoſe that are ſo great with 
them,and thereby wound their Honor, yet 
to be diſtracted with many is worſe 3 for it 
makes men to be of the laſt Impreſhion,and 
full of Change, To take advice of ſome 
few Friends is ever Honorable 3 for Looks 
ers 01, many times, ſee more than Gameſters, 
| P 4 and 
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and the Vale beft diſcovereth the Hill. Thenl 
is little Friendſhip in the World, and leaf 
of all between Equals, which was wont 
to be magnified. That that is, is between 


Superiour and Inferiour , whoſe Fortung Co! 
may comprehend the one the other, Rig 
| 

Of Suitors. - 

XLIX, -n 


Any ill matters and projets are un-|| fas 

M dertaken, and private Sits do pu- if do 
trifie the publick Good. Many good mat- || be 
ters are undertaken with bad minds I mean || no 
not onely corruptminds, but crafty minds || th 
that intend not Performance. Some em- || m 
brace Sits which never mean to deal ef-J| in 
feftually in them; but if they ſee there may | w 
be life in the matter by ſome other mean, || le 
they will be content to wina Thank,or take | v 
a ſecond Reward, or at leaſt to make Þ in 
uſeinthe mean time of the $xitors Hopes. Þ| ne 
Some take hold of Sits onely for an Occa- || |: 
fion to croſs ſome other ; or to make an in- Þ| { 
formation, whereof they could not other- Þ| a 
wiſe have apt Pretext, without care what || < 
become of the $yit when that Turn isfer- || /f 
{ 


ved; or generally, to make other mens 
bufineſs 


he 
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bafineſs a kind of Entertainment to bring 


extfligtheir own. Nay, ſome undertake $xits 
ont Y with a full purpoſe to let them fall, to the 
eenflend, to gratifie the adverſe Party or 


1nes 


Competitour. . Surely there is in ſomeſort a 
Right in every Sit; either a Right of 
Equity, if it be a S»it of Controverſie ; or 
2 Right of Deſert, if it be a $xit of Peti- 
tion. If Aﬀection lead a man to favour the 
Wrong Side in Juſtice, Jet him rather uſe 
his Countenance to compound the Matter, 
than to carry it. If Aﬀection lead amanto 


| favour the leſs Worthy in Deſert, let him 


do it without Depraving or Diſabling the 
better Deſerver. In Sits which a man doth 
not well underſtand , it is good to refer 
them to ſome Friend of Truſt and Judg- 
ment, that may report, whether he may deal 
nthem with Honour; but let him chooſe 
well his Referendaries, for elſe he may be 
led by the Noſe. Switors are ſo diſtalted 
with. Delays and Abuſes, that plain deal- 
ing in denying to deal in $»zts at firſt, and 
reporting the ſucceſs barely, and in Chal- 
lenging no more Thanks then one hath de- 
ſerved, is grown not only Honorable, but 
alſo Gracious. In Sits of Favour, the firſt 
Coming ought to takelittle Place; ſo far 


forth Conſideration may be had of his truſt, 
that if intelligence of.the Matter, could 


not 
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not otherwiſe have been had, but by higllic 
Advantage benot taken of the Note, : 
the Party left to his other means, andien 
ſome ſort Recompenced for his Diſcavenſhis | 
To be ignorant of the Value of a guffnen 
is ſimplicity; as well as to be ignorafyuit 
of the Right thereof, 1s want of Conſa}and 
ence. Secrecy in Szits 1s a great meu 

of Obtaining 3 for voycing them to b— 
in forwardneſs, may diſcourage ſome kind 
of Suitors 3 but doth Quicken and 
Awake Others 3 but Timing of th 
8»it is the principal. Timing, I fay nc 
onely in reſpett of the Perſon that ſhoull 
grant it, but in reſpect of thoſe which 
are like to Croſs it. Let a man in 
the choice of his mean, rather chook 
the Fitteſt mean, than the Greatel 
mean 3 and rather them rhat deal in cer: 
tain Things , than thoſe that ate General, 
The Reparation of a Denial, is ſome 
times Equal to the firſt Grant; if a man 
ſhew himſelf, neither dejedted, nor dif- 
contented : 1niquum petas,ut £&quum feras; 
isa good rule, where a man hath ſtrength 
of Favour : But otherwiſe a man were 
better riſe in his S#it; for he that would 
have ventured at firſt to have loſt the 8+ 
tor , will not in the Concluſion loſe both 
the $Sxitor, and his own former favour, 
Nothing 
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' higNothing is thought fo caſte a requeſt to a 
» beat Perſon, as his Letter; and yet, if ir 
adafenot in a good Cauſe, it is ſomuch outof 
venillis Reputation. There are no worſe Inſtru- 
 Sffnents than theſe general Contrivers of 
tuits3 for they are but a kind of poyſon 
nſaJand infeCtion to publick proceedings. 
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Of Stuazes. 


L. 


ld] CO 74ies ſerve for Delight,for Ornament, 
id; and for Ability. Their cheif uſe for 

inf Delight, is in Privateneſs and Retiring ; 
off} for Ornament, isin Diſgourſe 3; and for A- 
teh bility, is in the Judgment and Diſpoſition 
ef of Buſinefs. For expert Men can execute, 
al. and perhaps judge of particulars one by 
16-fonez but the general Counſels, and the 
anfl Plots,and Marſhalling of Afﬀairs.come beſt 
if} from thoſe that are Learzed. To ſpend too 
v:; 8 auch time in $14dies? 1s Sloth to uſe them 
th too much for Ornament, is AfﬀeCtation 
re | tomake Judgment wholly by their Rules, 
(dF ivthe Humor of a Scholar. They perfect 
+ | Nature, and are perfected by Experience; 
6 | for Natural Abilities are like Natural 
; 
5 


Mants, that need Proyning by Stxdy, and 
Studies 
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Studies themſelves do give forth Dired. 
ons too much at large, exoept they! 
bounded in by experience. Crafty men cor 
temn Studies, Simple men admire then 
and Wiſe men uſe them : For they teak 
not their own uſe, but that is a Wiſdon 
without them, and above them , won 
Obſervation. Read not to Contraditt and 
Confute,nor to believe and take for grant. 
ed, norto find Talk and Diſcourſe, but to 
weigh and conſider. Some Books are tobe 
taſted, others tobe ſwallowed, and ſome 
few to be chewed and digeſted ; that is, 
ſome Books are to be read onely in parts; 
others to be read, but not curiouſly ; and 
ſome few to be read wholly, and with Dili 
gun and Attention. Some Books alſo may 
e read by Deputy, and Extratts madeof 
them by others : But that would be onely 
mn the leſs important Arguments, and the 
meaner Sort of Books, elſe diſtilled Book: 
are like common diſtilled Waters, flaſhly 
things, Reading maketh a Full man 3 Con- 
ferencea Ready man} and Writing an Ex- 
at man. And therefore, if a Man Write 
little, he had need have a great Memory; 
if he Confer little, he had need have a pre- 
ſent Witz and if he Read little , he had 
need have much Cunning to ſeem to know 
that he doth not, Hiſtories make men Wile, 
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wets Witty, the Mathematicks Sabtil, Na- 
tral Philoſophy Deep, Moral Grave, Logick, 
1nd Abetorick, able to Contend, Abennt 
Studia in Mores 3 Nay, theres no Stand or 
Impediment in the Wit, but may be 
yrought out by fit Studies : Like as Diſ- 
aſes of the Body may have appropriate 
Exerciſes, Bowling is good forthe Stone 
nd Reins, Shooting for the Lungs and 
Breſt, Gentle Walking for the Stomack, 
Riding for the Head, and the like, So if a 
Mans Wit be Wandring, let him Study the 
Mathematicks ; for in Demonſtrations, if 
his Wit be called away never ſo little, he 
muſt begin again: If his Wit benot aptto 
diſtinguiſh or find differences,let him Study 
the Schoolmen; for they are Cymini ſeGores. 
If he be not apt to beat over Matters, and 
to call up one thing to prove and illuſtrate 
another, let him St#dy the Lawyers Caſes 3 
ſo every Defect of the Mind may have a 
ſpecial Receipt. 


Of Fattion. 
LT. 

Any have an Opinion not Wiſe; 
That for a Prince to govern his 


Eſtate, orfor a great Perſon to govern his 
Proceedings, 


Ld 
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Proceedings, according to the reſpe&gffeut: 

Fa#ions , 1s a principal part of Policy;fud 
whereas contrariwiſe, the cheifeſt Wiſdonſihte 
1s, either in ordering thoſe things whic{abc 
are General, and wherein Men of ſeverfhut 
FaGions do nevertheleſs agree; or indeal:[Anc 
ing with correſpondence to particular per. | Fat 
ſans one by one. But ſay not, that the ſub 
conſideration of FaGjors is to be negle& tm 
ed. Mean Men in their Riſing muſt adhere, | Fo 
but great Men that have Strength in then: | anc 
ſelves, were better to maintain themſelve | uſe 
Indifferent and Neutral : Yet even in bs | pl: 
ginners to adhere ſo moderately, as he be to 
a Man of the one Fa&jon , which is molt Þ lik 
paſſable with the other, commonly giveth Þ arc 
beſt way, The Lower and Weaker FaGion || in 
the firmer in Conjundion; and it 1s of I wi 
ten ſeen, that a few that are Stiff; do tire || ci 
out a greater number that are more Mode- | th 
rate. When one of the FadGions 1s extin- Þ| ei 
guiſhed, the remaining Subdivideth : As || cc 
the FaG#ion between Lucul/as, and thereſt Þ| a 
of the Nobles of the Senate (which they Þ| u 
called 0ptimates) held out a while againſt I it 
the Fa&#ion of Poripey and Ceſar 3 but || « 
when the Senates Authority was pulled | t 
down, Ceſar and Pompey ſoon after brake: | r 
| 

| 


The Fa@ion or Patty of Autonizs, and 0 4- 
vians Ceſar, againſt Brut#s and Cdjſius, held 
out 


(> of 
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likewiſe for a time 2 But when Bratus 


icy;Elad Caſſzws were overthrown , then ſoon 


de 


ifter Antonizs and OFavianus brake and 


hi<@bdivided. Theſe examples are of Wars, 
/enlfſbut the ſame holdeth in private Fa@rons : 
eale And therefore thoſe that are Seconds in 


FaZions, do many times, when the Fa@ion 
ſabdivideth, prove Principals; but man 

mes alſothey prove Cyphers and caſhier'd. 
For many a Mans ſtrength is in oppoſition, 
and when that faileth, he groweth out of 
aſe; It 1s commonly ſeen, that Men once 
placed, take in with the contrary FaG1or 
to that, by which they enter, thinking be- 
likethat they have their firſt Sure, and now 
are ready for anew Purchaſe. The Traitor 
in Fa&ion lightly goeth away with it 3 for 
when Matters have ſtuck long in Ballan- 
cing, the winning of ſome one Man caſteth 
them, and he getteth all the thanks, The 
even Carriage between two Fa@ions, pro- 
ceedeth not always of Moderation, but of 
a Trueneſs to a Mans ſelf, with end tomake 
uſe of both. Certain]y in 7taly, they hold 
ita little ſuſpect in Popes, when they have 
often in their mouth Padre commune, and 
take it tobe a Sign of one that meaneth to 
refer all tothe greatneſs of his own Houſe. 
Kings had need beware , how they fide 
themſelves, and make themſelves as of a 
FaGion 
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FaGion or Party ; for Leagues within the 
State are ever pernicious to Monarchiesy 
for they raiſe an Obligation, Paramoui 
to Obligation of Soveraignty, and makeFi 
the King, Tanquam unus ex nobis 5 2s was to 
beſeen in the League of France, When Fai. 
87:5 are carried too high, and too violently, 
it is a ſign of Weakneſs in Princes, ahd 
much to the prejudice both of their Aus 
thority and Bufineſs. The motions of Fad 
on5 under Kings, ought to be like the mos 
tions (as the Aſtronomers ſpeak) of the In« Fi 
ferior Orbs, which may have their propet 
motions, but yet ſtill are quietly carried 
by the higher motion of Primum Mobile. 


— 


Of Ceremonies and Reſpeits. 
| LIE, 


E that is onely Real, had need have 
H exceeding great parts of Vertue; as' 
the Stone had need to be Rich, that is ſet 
without Foil. ' Butif a Man mark it well, 
it is in praiſe and commendation of Men, 
asitisin Gettings and Gains : For the Pro- 
verb is true, That light Gains makes heavy 


Purſes, for light Gains come thick, where-' 
as 
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z#preat come but now and then, ' So itis 
etc, that ſmall Matters win great Com- 

tfncodation, becauſe they are continually 
akefinuſe, and in note; whereras the occaſion 
> t6Yof any great Vertue cometh but on Feſti- 
Bj. vals, Therefore it doth much add to a mans 
ly, Reputation, and is, (as Queen 7/abella 
hd aid ) Like perpetral Letters Commepdatory, 
to have good Forms, To attain them, it 
zz [:lmoſt (ufficeth not to deſpiſe them 5 for (o 
0- {ſhall a man obſerve them in others: Andlet 
him truſt himſelf with the reſt. For jf he 
kbnur roo much to expreſs them, he ſhall 
Tſe their Grace, which is to be Natural 
2nd Unaffefted. Some mens Behaviour 
like a Verſe, wherein every Sytlable is 
—neafured. How can a man comprehend 
great Matters, that breaketh his mind too 
mach to ſmall Obſervations 2 Not to uſe 
Ceremonies at all, 1s to teach others not to 
uſethem again 3 and ſo diminiſheth Reſpet# 
tohimfelf : Eſpecially, they be not to be 
omitted to Strangers, and formal Natures : 
s' But the Dwelling upon them, andExalting 
t fIthem above the Moon, is not only tedious, 
but doth diminiſh the Faith and Credit of 
him that ſpeaks. And certainly, there is a 
knd of conveying of Effettual and Im- 
printing Paſſions amongſt Complements, 
which is of ſingular uſe , if a man can hir 
upon 
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npon it, Amongh 3 mans Peers, a mar 
ſhall-be ſure of Familiarity 3 . And there. 
fore, 1t .is Food a little to keep State. A- 
mong(t a mans Inferiors, one ſhall be ſurf} — 
of Revercnce;z and therefore it is good 
litte to be familiar, He that is toomuchin 
any thing, .ſothat he giveth another occa- 
ſion of Society , maketh himſelf . cheap, 
To apply ones ſelf to others is good, ſoit 
be with Demonſtration , that a man doth [ 


So = 


it upon Regard, and not upon Facility, 
It is a good Precept generally in Seconding | 
another , yet to add ſomewhat of onesf| p, 
own.;:As if you would grant his Opinion, | ,, 
letitbe with ſome DiſtinCtion 3 if you will y 
follow his Motion, let beit with Conditi-f| 6 
on31f you ajllow his Counſel,let it be with] 1, 
alleaging further Reaſon. Men had need} ,, 
beware, how they be too perfe& in Com-f| , 
plements : for be they never ſo ſufficient] 1, 
otherwiſe, their Envyers will beſure to} , 
give them that Attribute, to the Diſad-J { 
vantage of their greater Vertues. Itis lols}} j, 
alſo in buſineſs, to be too full of Keſpe@s,orf] x 
to be too curious in obſerving Times and} , 
Opportunities. Solomon ſaith ; He tha ; 
con{tdercth the Wind ſhall not Sowe, andbt}} x 
that looketh to the Clouds ſhall not Reap, AN » 
wiſe man will make more Oppertunitis || ; 
than he finds, Mens Behaviour ſhould us ( 
like 
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lketheir Apparel, not too Strait, or point 
Device,. but free. for Exerciſe or Motion, 
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Of Praiſe 
LIIL 


Raiſt'is the Refleftion of Vertue, but 
P itisas the Glaſs or Body which giveth 
the RefleFion. If -it-be from the common 
People; it is commonly Falſe and Naught, 
and rather followeth, Vain Perſons than 
Vertuous, For the common Peopleunder- 
ſtand not many excellent Vertues: The 
lowe(t Vertues draw Praiſe from them, the 
midd!e Vertues work in them Aſtoniſhment 
or Admiration , but of the higheſt Ver- 
tues they have no Senle or Percetving at 
all but ſhews and Species vertutibus ſtrmiles 
ſerve beſt with them. Certainly 'Fame 
is like a River, that beareth up things Light 
and Swoln, and drowns things Weighty 
and Solid : But if Perſons of Quality 
and Judgement concurre, then 1t is, (as 
the Scripture ſaith) Nomen bonum inſtar 
ugeent; fragrantis. It filleth all round 
about, and will not eaſily away : For the 


Odours of Oyntments are more durable 
Q 2 than 
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than thoſe of Flowres. There be fo many 
falſe points of Praiſerhat a man may juſtly 
hold it a Suſpect. Some Praiſes proceed 
meerly of Flattery, and if he be an ordina- 
ry Flatterer, he will have certain common 
Attributes, which may ſerve every man: 
If he be a cunning Flatterer, he will fol. 
low the Arch Flatterer , which is a mans 
ſelf: And wherein a man thinketh beſt of 
himſelf, therein the Flatterer willuphold 
_ himmoſt, but if he be an impudent Flat- 
terer, look wherein a man is Confcious to 
himſelf thathe is moſt DefeGtive and is moſt 
out of Countenace in himſelf, that will 
the Flatterer Entitle him to perforce, Spre- 
ta Conſcientia, Some Prajſes come of good 
wiſhes and Reſpects, which is a form due 
in Civility-to Kings and great Perſons, 
Laudando precipere, when by telling men 
what they are,they repreſent to them what 
they ſhould be. Some men are praiſed ma- 
liciouſly to their Hurt, thereby to ſtir En- 
vy and Jealouſie towards them, Peſſrymm 
genus inimicorum landantium, inſomuch as 
it wasa Proverb amongſt the Grecians ; that 
He that was praiſed to his Hurt ſhould have a 
Puſh riſe upon his Noſe; as we ſay, That « 
« Bliſter will riſe upon ones Tongne that tells 
a Lye, Certainly moderate Praiſe, uſed 
with Opportumity , and not Vulgar, 1s 
that 
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any fthat which doth the good. Solomon faith 
ly F Hethat praiſeth bis Friend aloud, Riſing Ear- 


þ, it ſhall be to him no better than a Curſe. 
n- FToo much magnifying of Man or Matter, 
100 Fdoth irritate Contradidtion, and procure 
0: JEavy and Scorn, Fo Praiſe a mans (elf 
ol- Jcannot be Pecent ,. except it be in rare 
ans ICaſesz but to Praiſe 2 mans Office or Pros 
of Jffion , he may doit with good Grace, 
Id Jud witha kind of Magnanimity. The Car- 
t- Jdnals of Room , which are Theologues , 
to find Fryars, and School-men , have a 
ft JPhraſe of notable Contempt and Scornta- 
ll Jyads Civil buſineſs : For they call all 
& JTemporal buſineſs, of Wars, Embaſlages 
d Judicature, and other Employments, $hir- 

Ie Freie, which is Under- —_— as if they 
» vere but Matters for Under-Sheriffs and 

n JCatchpoles : though many times thoſe 

t amy co do more good than their 

* Jifigh Speculations. ; Saint Paul, when he 

* IIboaſts of himſelf, he doth oft intexlace ; 

% Biſþeck like a Fool 5, but ſpeaking of his 

$ ling, he ſaith, Aagrificabo Apfiolatum 

3 [72 . 
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_ Of VainGlory. 


L1V. 


fT was prettily deviſed of A#ſop,. The Fh 
[ Jate Tipon the Axletree of the Chariqt- 
Wheel , and ſaid , What a Duſt do I raiſe? 
So are there ſome Vain Perſons, that what- 
{oeyer goeth alone;ormoveth upori greater 
. Means, if they have neyer ſo little Hand 
init, they think it is they that carry it, 
They 'that are Gloriozs , muſt needs be 
Fadios , for all Bravery ſtands upon Com- 
pariſons. They muſt needs be Violent, to 
make good their own 'Vaunts. Neither can 
they be Secret, and thereforenot Effetual; 
but according to the French Proverb, Bean- 
coup de Bruit , pert de Fruit 5 Much Bruit, 
little Fruit. Yet certainly there is uſe of 
this Quality in Civil Aﬀairs. Where there 
1s an Opinion and Fame to be created, e- 
ther of Vertge or Greatneſs, theſe men are 
g60d Trumpetters, 'Again, as Titzs Liviu 
noteth in the caſe of Antiochas, and the 
Ftolians , There, are ſometimes great Effed: 
of Croſs Lies:Asif aMan that/Negotiatesbe- 
tween two Princes, to draw them to joyn 
ina War againſt the third, doth extol the 
Forces of either of them above menſert 
tne 
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Of Vain Glory. | 23T 
the one to the other: And ſfomerimes he 
that deals between Man and Man, raiſeth 
his own Credit with both , by pretending 

eater- Intereſt than he hath: in either, 
And in theſe and the like Kinds, it often 
falls ont, that Somewhat 1s produced of No- 
thing : 'For Lies are ſuffictent to breed -O- 
iz | pinion, and Opinion brings on'Subſtanee. 
har. | In Military Commanders and S9Jdiers, 
Vain Glory is an Eſſential Point : For as Tron 
ſharpens Iron, fo by Glory one 'Conrage 
ſharpneth another. In Caſes of great 'En- 
be | terpriſe, upon Charge and Adventare;' a 
Compoſition of Gloriozs Natures doth put 


JM- ——_ - Ne 
t@ | Life into Buſineſs 3 and thoſe that art of 
o2n Solid and Sober Natuges have moreoF the 


Ballaſt than of the Sail. In Fame of Learn- 
ing the Flight will be flow, without ſome 
Feathers of Oſtentation. ©ni de contemnenda 
of | Gloria Libros ſcribunt , Nomen ſunt inſcri- 
bunt. Socrates, Ariſtotle, Galen were Men 


ere 
i. | full of 0ſtentation, * Certainly Yair? Glory 
re {| helpeth to perpetuate 'a Mans membry 3 
| and Vertue was never {ſn beholditig to 


he | Humane Nature, as it received his due at 
7, theSecond Hand. Neither had the Fame 


of Cicero, Seneca, Plinizs Secundus born 


_% 
nf her Age ſo well, if it had not been joyned 
«| with ſome Vanity in themſelves ; like unto 


| Varniſh, that makes Seelings not onely 
Q 4 Shine, 
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Shine, but Laſt, -But all this while, whe: 
I ſpeak of Fain Glory, IT mean not 


that property that Tacit#s doth attribute. 


to Mucianus, Omninm que dixerat, fecera. 
que, Arle quadant Oſtentator : For that pro 
ceeds not of Vanity, but of Natural Mag. 
nanimity and Diſcretion : And in ſome 
Perſons, is not onely Comely, but Grack 
ous. For Excuſations, Ceflions, Modeſty 
it ſelf well Governed, are but Arts f 
Oſtentation. And amongſt thoſe Arts, there 
15 none better than that which Plinixs $e- 


cundas ſpeaketh 'of, which is to be liberal 
of Praiſe and Commendation to other, 
in that wherein a Mans ſelf hath any Per- 
fection. For, ſaith Pliny very wittily, I 
commending another, you do your ſelf Right : 
For he that you commend, is either Superior 
to you, inthat you commend, or Inferior. If 
he be Inferior, if be be to be commended, you 
much more: It he be Superior, if be bend 
to be commended, you much les Glorious. 
Men are the Scorn. of Wiſe Men, the Ad- 
miration of Fools, the Idols of Paraſites, 
and the Slaves of their own Vaunts, 
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"Of Honor and Reputation. 


LV. 


THe Winning of Horor 1s but the Re- 
vealing of a Mans Vertue and Worth 
without Diſadvantage, For ſome in their 
Adions do Woo and Aﬀect Honor and Re- 
om 5 which ſort of Men are commons» 
y much talked of, but inwardly little ad- 


*| mired. And ſome, contrariwiſe, darken 


their Vertue in the ſhew of it, ſo as they 
be undervalued in Opinion. If aman per- 
form that which hath not been attempted 
before, or attempted and given over, or 
hath been atchieved, but not with fo good 
Circuraſtance, he ſhall purchaſe more He- 
nor, than by effeting a matter of greater 
Difficulty or Vertue, wherein he is but a 
follower. If a man ſo temper his Actions, 
as in ſome one of them he doth content e- 
very Fa&tion or Combination of People, 
the Muſick will be the fuller, A Man is an 
il Husband of his Honor that entreth 1- 
to any: Aion, the Failing wherem may 
diſgrace him more, than the carrying of it 
through can Honor him. Hover that: ts 
gamedand broken upon anotber, hath the 
quickeſt Reflection , like Diamonds cat 


with 
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with Faſcets, And therefore let a Mx 
contend to: excel any Competitors' of hi 
in Hozor, in Out-ſhooting them, if he can, 
in their own Bow, Diſcreet Followersand 
Servants help much to Reputation : Omni 
Fama a Domeſticis emanat,” Envy, whigh\ 
the Canker of Hoxor, is-beſt extinguiſhed 
by declaring a mans ſelf in his Ends, rathe 
toſeek Merit than Fame 3 and by attrib 
ting a Mans Succeſles, ' rather to Divine 
Providence and Felicity , than to his:own 
Vertue or Policy. The true marſhallinged 
the Degrees of Soveraien Honor, are theſe, 
In the firſt place are, Conditores Tmperiornm, 
Founders of States and Commonwealths : 
ſuch as were Romnlus, Cyrus, Ceſar, Otts- 
#1an, Iſmael. 'Tnthe ſecond place are, Legis- 
latores, Law-givers; which are alſo called 
Second Founders , or Perpetui Principes, 
becauſe they govern by their Ordinances 
after they are gone 3 ſuch were. Lycargws, 
Solon, Juſtinian, Edgar, Alphonſus of Caſtile 
the Wile, that made the $zete Patridas.:-In 
the third place are Lzberatores or Salve 
zores 3 ſuch as compound the long miſeries 
of Civil Wars, ordeliver their Countreys 
from Servitude of Strangers or Tyrants; 
as. Auguſtus Ceſar, Veſpaſtains, Anrelian, 
Theodoricus ;\' King Henry. the Seventh , of 
Pugland, Kink Henry the Fourtlioff Fram. 
s *147 In 
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I the fourth place are Propagatores, or Pro- 
f pugnatores Imperii 5 ſuch as in Honorable 
can, 8 Wars enlarge their Territories, or make 
and noble defence againſt Invaders. And in 
wn the laſt place are Patres Patrie , which 
Ms} Reign juſtly , and make the times good 
hed gherein they live, Both which laſt Kinds 
het | need no Examples, they are in ſuch num- 
btl-Þ het. Degrees of Honor in Subjetts are : 
me 8 Firſt, Participes Curarum,thoſe upon whom 
wy Princes do Clcharge the greateſt Weight 
"of of their Afﬀairs , their Right Hands as we 
{e. Þ call them. The next are Duces Bellj, Great 
MJ Leaders, (fuch as are Princes Lieutenants, 
58 anddo them notable Services inthe Wars. 
8 The third are Gratiofr, Favorites, ſuch as 
need not this ſcantling, to be Solace tothe 
Soveraign, and Harmleſs to the People. 
And the fourth Negotiis Pares, ſuch as have 
great places under Princes, and execute 
their places with ſufficiency. Thereis an 
Honor likewiſe which may be ranked a- 
mongſt the Greateſt, which hapneth rare- 
ly, that is, of ſuch as Sacrifice themſelves 
to. Death or Danger for the 'Good of their 
Conntrey3 as was M4. Reenlus, and the two 
Derti, 
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Of Fudiature. 


LVI. 


Udzes ought to remember, - that they 
J Office is Jas dicere, and not Jas dare; 
To Interpret Law , and not to Make Lay, 
ar Give Law. Elſewill it be like the Authos 
rity claimed by the Church of Rome, which 
under pretext of Expoſition of Scripture, 
doth not ſtick to Add and Alter, and to 
pronounce that which they do not find; 
and by Shew of Antiquity to introduce N, 
velty, Judges ought to be more Learned 
than Witty,more Reverend than Plauſible, 
and more Adviſed than Confident, Above 
all things Integrity is their Portion and 
proper Vertue : Curſed (ſaith the _ 
# be that removeth the Land Mark. The Mil- 
layer of a Afeer Stone is to blame; but it is 
the Unjuſt Judge that is the Capital Re- 
mover of Land Marks, when he defineth 
amiſs of Lands and Property. One foul 
Sentence doth more hurt than many foyl 
Examples 3 for theſe do but corrupt the 
Stream, the other corrupteth the Foun» 
tain. So ſaith Solomon, Fons turbatus, & 
Venacorrupta, eſt Juſtus cadens in cauſa ſua 
coram Adverſario. The Office of Judges 
may 
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may have reference unto the Partzes that 
2 wato the Advocates that plead, unto the 
Clerks and Miniſters of Juitice underneath 
hem, and to the Soveraige or Stateabove 


TCL)» 
Firſt, For the Cauſes or Parties that ſue. 


: Phere be (faith the Scripture ) thet twrr: 


= ge into Wormwood; And ſurely there 
alſo that turn i into YViregar 3 for In- 
juſtice maketh it bitter, and Delays make 
itf6ur, The Principal Duty of a Fudge is 
toſappreſs force and fraud, whereof force 
x the more pernicious when it is Open, 
a-d'fraud when it 1s Cloſe and\/Diſguiſed. 
Add thereto Contentious Suits., which 
oupht to be ſpewed our as the Sarfet of 
Courts, A Judge ought to prepare his 
Way to a Juſt Sentence, as God uſeth to 
prepare his Way by Raiſing Yalleys, and 
Taking down Hills: Soxwhen there appeareth 
on either ſide an high Hand, Violent Pro- 
ſeeution, cunning Advantages taken, Com- 
bmation, Power, Great Counſel, then is 
the Vertue of a Judge ſeen, to make Ine- 
quality Equal, that he may plant his J=dge- 
ment as Uponan even Ground. Oni forti- 
it emmngit, clicit ſanguimems3 and where 
the Wine-Preſsis hard wrought, it yeilds a 
harſh Wine that taſtes of the Grape-Stone. 
Judges maſt beware of hard ——_ 
an 
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and ſtrained Inferences 3 for there is 
worſe Torture, than the Torture of Lam 
ſpecially, ;in caſe of Laws penal ; / theÞſ*#f 
ought to, have care, that that which wh? 
meant for Terror, be not turned into Rigaſ® 
and that they bring not upon the peapl: 
that Shower whereof the Scripture ſpeak 
eth 5 wr” eos Laqueos : for Penal and 
Laws Preyed are a Shower of SHAres Upon ling 
the people. Therefore let Penal Laws; iff ®* 
they have been Sleepers of long, of if a9 
they be grown unfit for the preſent. Time, 
be by wiſe Judges confined in the -Exegu]j 
tion, Judicis Officium eſt, ut Res ita Terps th 
ra Rerum, &c. In Cauſes of Life and:Death, t 
Judges ought ( as far as the Law permit 
teth) in Juſtice to remember Mercy and 
to caſt a ſevere Eye upan the Example, 
but a merciful Eye upon the Perſon,-., 
Secondly, For the Advocates and Counſel 5 
that plead,, Patiencuv and Gravity of Heat- 
ring 1san Eſſential part of Juſtice, andan ſe 
over-ſpeaking Judge is no well-tuned Cy 
bal. ItisnoGrace to a Judge, firſt tofind | © 


- 


that which he might have heard in due time k 
from the Bar, or to ſhew Quickneſs of | " 
Conceit in Cutting off Evidence or Couns 


{el too ſhort, or to prevent Informations 
by Queſtions thongh pertinent, The 
pars} * 
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carts Of 2 Judge in- Hearing 'art four 2 To 
Bdcett the Evidencez To moderate Length, 
epetition, or: Impertinency-.of Speech. 
To Retapitulate,. Select, and Collate the 
miterial- Points of - that which-hath beet 
Flaid; And to give the Rule. or Sentence. 
Whatſoever is above theſe , 4s too muchs 
and proceedeth either of Glory and Wil- 
lingneſs to Speak,or of Impatience to Hear, 
orof Shortneſs of Memory, or of wanit of 
x iff aStayed and Equal Attention. Itisa ſtrange 
ime | thing to ſee, that the boldneſs of Aduo- 
cy. | <4tes ſhould preyail with Judges; whereas 
pe they (hould imitate God in whole Seat they 
4, | it, who repreſſeth the Preſuxtnous, and giveth 
nit. | Grace to the Modeſt. But it is more ſtrange, 
nd that Judges ſhould have noted Favorites, 
ef which cannot -but cauſe multiplication of 
'Þ Fees,: and ſuſpicion of By-ways. There 
pf! 1s due from the Judge to the Advocate ſome 
ir. 4 Commendation and ' Gracing, where Cau- 
in | ſes are well Handled, and fair Pleaded 3 
| eſpecially towards the Side which obtain- 
1d || £th not 3 Forthat upholds in the Clezt the 
1 | Reputation of his Counſel, and beat down 
x | in him the Conceit of his Caſe. There is 
1+ | likewiſe due to the Publick a Civil Repre- 
s | benfion of Advocates, where there appea- 
e | reth Cunning Counſel. Groſs Neglect , 
68 Sight Information, Indiſcreet Preſſing, or 
au 
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an Over-bold Defence; And let notyCc 


Connſelatthe Bar chop with the Judse, "lh 
_ wind himſelf into the Handling of tle 
Cauſe anew, after the Judge hath decladifo 
his” Sentence: But on the other fide; 1 
not ons pon the Cauſe half way, wo 


give occaſion to the Party to ſay , 
Connſel or Proof 's were not heard. 


* 
| 
on 


of 


Thirdly, For that that concerns Cle he 
and Ainifttrs, The Place of Juſtice ismJfur 


Hallowed Place 3 and therefore not only 
the Bench, but the Foot-pace, and Pts 
cins, and Purpriſe thereof ought- tobe 
preſerved without Scandal andCorruption, 
For certainly Grapes ( as the Scripture 
ſaith ) will ot be gathered of Thorns or Th 
ſtles ; neither can Juſtice yield her Fruit 
with Sweetneſs amongſt the Briars and 
Brambles' of Catching and Poling Clerks 
and Miniſters, The Attendance of Courts 
is ſubje& to four bad Inſtruments : Firſt, 
Certain Perfons that are Sowers of Suits 
which make the Court Swell, and the 
Country pine. The ſecond ſort is, Of 
thoſe that engage Courts in Quarrels of 
Juriſdi&jon, and are not truly Amici Cnrit, 
but Paraſiti Curie, in puffing a Court up 
beyond her bounds, for their own Scraps 
and Advantage. The third ſort is, Of thoſe 
that may be accounted the Left Hands of 
Courts 
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wCobrts 3. Perſons that are full of Nimble 
ad Siniſter Tricks and Shifrs whereby they 
" the: plain and dire&t Courſes of 
alters, and bring Juſtice into Oblique 
'k 1 es and 'Labyrinths , And the fourth is, 

ThePoler and Exacterof Fees, which juſti- 
sthe common Reſemblance of the Courts 
ice to the Buſh, whereunto while the 


"we: 


of 
es} fieep flies for Defence in Weather, heis 


$f areto loſe part of his Fleece, On the other 


de; an Ancient Clerk, Skilfull in Prefidents, 
| Waryin Proceeding, and underſtanding 
df inthe Buſineſs of the Court, 1s an excellent 
Finger of a Court, and doth: many times 
mint the way to the Judge himſelf: 
*Fourthly, For that which may concern 
the Soveraign and Eſtate. Judges ought 
nd I above all to remember the concluſion of 
k: } the Rowan Twelve Tables, Salws Populi $u- 
ts | frewa Rex3 and to know, That Laws, 
|, } except: they be in order to that end, are 
ts I but Fhings Captious, and Oracles not well 
e | laſpired. Therefore it is an happy thing 
f 0 ina State,when Kings and States do often 
f | Conſult withJudges3and again,when Judges 
, | do often Conſult with the Kizg and State : 
> | The one, when there is a Matter of Law 
5 | intervenient in Buſineſs of State; The 
&her, when there is ſome Conſideration 
of State intervenient in Matter of Law, 
| R For 
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For wary times the things deduced tf” 
Judgement may be Menm and Tuum, whai ". 
the Reaſon and Conſequence thereof mg” 

Trenchi to point of Eſtate, Tcall matte} 

of Eſtetenor only the Parts of Soveraigny, 

but whatſoever introduceth any great Fi 

teration, ' or dangerous Preſident, orcon-f| 1 
cerneth manifeſtly any great Portion offj|ave 
People. And let no man weakly concery, 
that. Juſt Laws and True Policy have any 
antipathy:: For they ate like Spirits abd Þ" 
Sinews, 'that one moves with the--othe, Þ' 
Let Jadges alſo remember, That S#/omon No be 
Throne was ſupported by Lions. on both F 
ſides : Let them be Lions bat yet Liom 
under the Throne being Circumfpedt, that 
they do not Check or Oppoſe any Points 
of Severaignty. Let not Judges alfo be fo 
ignorant of their own right, as to: think 
there is not left to them , as a Principal 
part of their Office, a wiſe Uſe and Ap- I 
plication of Laws3 For they may remems 
ber what the Apoſtle ſaith of a greater Law 
than theirs,” Nos ſcimm quia Lex bona eil, 
modo quis cautatnr Legitime. | 


woe 


Of Anger. 


Fri O ſeek to entinguiſh Arger utterly, is 
cop-04 but a bravery of the Stoicks. We 
| of flave better Oracles : 'Be Angry, but $innot. 
# not the Sun £0 down upon your Anger. 
any Lyeer muſt be limited and confined, both 
20d ſin Race and Time. We will firſt ſpeak, 
& ſhow the Natural Inclmation and Habic 
on; (0 be Angry, may be attempted and calmed, 
1h {condly, How the particular motions of 
xn Winger may be reprefſed, orat leaſt refrain- 
at fed from doing miſcheit. Thirdly, Row to 
ts Fniſe Ager, or appeaſe Angerin another. 

ſo For the firſt: There 1s-no other way, 
ik JÞut to Meditate and Ruminate well upon 
al Jthe Effe&ts of Anger, how it troubles Mang 
» life. And the beſt time to do thisis, To 
+ ook back upon Anger, when the Fit is 
y ffhrovughly over, Seneca faith wells That 
f Barger Is like Raine, which breaks it ſelf 'np- 
wthat it falls. The Scripture exhorteth 
ts, To poſſeſs our Souls in Patience. Who- 
ſever is out of Patience, izout of PoTe(- 
fon of his $07. Men muſt not turn Bees ; 


— Amimaſgue in Vilucre pomunt. 
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Anger is certainly a kind of Baſeneſs; 

it appears well in the. Weakneſs of thok 
Subjects in whom it Reigns, Children, Wo- fir] 
men, Old Folks, Sick Folks. Onely Me 
muſt beware, that they carry their Ange 
rather with Scorn, than with Fear : Sothat 
they may ſeem rather to be above the Ih 
jury, than below it, which isa thing eaflly 
done, if a Man will give Law to Nimſe it t 
1n 1t. wh 
For the Second Point, The Carſes and [Th 
Motives of Anger are cheifly three: Firlt, eſp 
' to be too Sexſible of Hurt : For no Man ufor 
Angry that feels not himſelf Hurt 3 and m 
therefore tender and delicate Perſons muſt fl ye: 
needs be oft 4»gry: They have ſo many fv 
o 

ne 


things to trouble them, which moreRob 
Natures have little ſenſe of. The nextis, 
the Apprehenſion and ConſtruCtion of the 
Injury offered, to be in the Circumſtance J] ye 
thereof, full of Contempt. For Contempt is 
that which putteth an edge upon Anger, #Þ ot 
much or more than the Hyrt itſelf: Andi 75 
tzcrefore when Men are Ingenious in pick-£ D 
ing out Circumſtances of Contempt, they] tt 
do kindle their Anger much. . Laſtly, Opt] y 
nion of the Touch of a Mans Reputation 
doth multiply and ſharpen Anger : Where 
in the Remedy is, thata Man ſhquld have, 
as Conſalvg was wont to ſay, Telam Honor 
. Craſſrorem, 
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(raſſiorem. But 1n all Refrainings of Anger» 
tis the beſt Remedy towin Time, andto 
make aMans (elf believe that the Oppor- 
ger Ftunity of his Revenge is not yer come 3 
but that he foreſees a time for it, and ſo to 
lll himfelf ir the mean time.and reſerve it. 
To contain Arger from 24ſcheif, though 
ittake hold of a. Man, there be rwo things, 
whereof you mult have ſpecial Caution : 
and The one, of extream Bitterneſs of Words , 
rſt, F eſpecially if they be Aculeate and Proper; 
nu for Communia Maledifa are nothing ſo 
and mach. And again, That in Anger a Man re- 
nult F yeal no Secrets; for that makes him not fit 
wr for Society. The other, That you do not 
uy jremprorily break off in any buſineſs in a Fit 
tis of Anger; but howſoever you Shew Bitter- 
the neſs, do not AF any thing thatis not Re- 
ce J yocable. 
'y For Raiſing and Appealing Anger is an- 
#J other : It is done cheifly by Chuſing of 
nd fl Times 3 when Men are Frowardeſt and worſt 
&£ Diſpoſed, to Incenſe them. Again, by ga- 
&) F thering (as was touched before) all that 
pF you can find out to aggravate the Cor- 
oy tempt; and the two Remedies are by the 
& | Contraries : The former," to take good 
© | Times, when firſt to relate to a Man an 
'* | Angry Buſineſs : For the firſt Impreſſion is 
WJ much 5 and the other is, To ſever as much 
R 3 as 
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as may be the Conſtrudtion of the Inj 
from the Point of Contemptz imputingÞ 
.to Milunderſtanding, Fear, Paſhion, | 
what you will. | ol 


icu 


row 


by - 


Of Viciſsitude of T hings, 
LV1III, 


Olomon faith, There is no new thing 

i. } the Earth. So that as Plato had an ln 

gination , That all Knowledge was but ak 

membrance : So Solomon giveth his ſe 
tence, That all Novelty is but Oblivion 
Whereby youmay ſee, That the River afy, 
Lethe runneth as well above Ground, ast 
low. Thereis an abſtruſe Aſtrologer that fr 
ſaith, If it were not for two things that an 
conſtant, (The one is, That the Fixed Sta 
ever ſtand at like diſtance one from anotha 
and never come nearer together, nor gof urtht 
aſunder 3 the other, That the Diurnal Motim uu 
perpetually keepeth Time ) no Tndividu ſ 
would laſt one moment. Certain it is, Tha c 
the 2atter is in a Perpetual Flux , and 8 
never at a Stay. The great Winding-Sheets 
that bury all things in Oblivion, aretwo; 
Peluges and Earthquakes. As for Conflagre 
tions 
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Io sand great Droughts, they do not meer- 
"8: Diſpeople, but Deſtroy. Phactons C 
ting PEOPIC, y 4 " 
it but a Day : And the Three Tears 
% Gronght, in the time of Elias, was but Par- 
Kicular, and left People alive. Asfor the 
rmreat Burnings by Lightnings, which are 
 Joften in the Feſt Indies, they are but nar- 
r, row, But 1n the other two Deſftruftions, 
by Deluge and Earthquake, it is further, to 
benoted , That the Remnant of People 
hich hap to be Reſerved, are commanly 
ſnorant and Mountainous People, that 
"Jan give no Account of the Time paſt 3 ſo 
"Bthat the Oblivion is all one, as if none 
had been left, If you conſider well of the 
Prople of the Weſt Indies, it is very pro- 
bable, that they are a Newer, ov Younger 
People, than the People of the oId World, 
And it 1s much more likely , that the De- 
fra&tion that hath heretofore been there, 
I was not by Earthquakes, (as the Feyptian, 
Prieſt taly] Solo, concerning the I{land of 
Atlantis , \T bat it was ſwallowed by an Fartt.- 
. | quake) but rather, that it was Deſolared by 
a particular Deluge : For Farthquakes are 
elom in thoſe Parts, But on the ether 
fide, they have ſuch Powrirg Rivers, as the 
Rivers of Aſia, and Aﬀrick,, and Enrope, 
ge but Brooks to them, Their Andes like- 
wiſe or Mountains are far higher than 
R 4 thoſe 
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thoſe with us 3; whereby it ſeems, th 
the Remnants of Generation of Mw 
were inſuch a particular Deluge ſaved, ki 

:for the obſervation that Machzavil hath, 
That the Jealouſte of Seds doth mug 
extinguiſh the Memory of things 3 tra] ed 
ducing Gregory the Great , that he did] in 
what in him lay to extinguiſh all Hez-| pa 
then Antiquittes. I do not find thatthoſe | th 
Zeals do any great Effects, norlaſt long ; | th 
as it appeared in the Succeſſion of $46- | 6G 
ian, who did Revive the former Anti || te 
quities. li 

TheViciſſetude or Mutations in the Supe- || th 
rior Globe, are no fit Matter for this pre-f| p 
ſent Argument. It may be Plato's Great (C 
Tear , if the World fhould-laſt ſo long, 
would have ſome Effe& 3 notin renewing || « 
the State of like Indiyiduals, (for that | t 
1s the Fume of thoſe, that conceive the 
Celeſtial Bodies have more accurate ln-|| j 
fluences upon theſe things below , than | | 


indeed they have ) but in Groſs. Comets 
out of queſtion have likewiſe Power and 
Effect over the Groſs and Maſs of things: 
But they are rather gazed upon,and waited 
upon. in their Journey, than, wifely obſer- 
ved in their Effetts, ſpecially in their re- 
ſpeCive Effects , that is, What kind of 
Comet for Magnitude, Colour, Verſion of 
the 
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uf the Beams, _ in the Region of. 
ny Heaven, or 


tiþ find of Effects. 


aſting , produceth what 


There isa Tay which I have heard, and. 
[would not have it given over, but wait- 
edupona little. They fay it is obſerved 
inthe Low Countreys, ( Tknow not in what 
part ) That every Five and thirty Years, 
the ſame kind and ſute of Years and Wea- 
thers comes about again, as Great Froaſts, 
Great Wet, Great Droughts, Warm Win- 
ters, Summers with little Heat , and the 
like; and they call it the Prize. It is a 
thing I do rather mention, becauſe com- 
puting backwards, I have found ſome 
Concurrence, 

But to leave theſe points of Nature, and 
come to Mer. The greatelt Yiciſſztude of 
things amongſt Mer is, The YViciſſitude of 
Sets and Religions: For thoſe Orbs rule 
in Mens minds moſt. The Trze Religion is 
built upon the Rock, the reſt are toſt upon 
the Waves of Time. Toſpeak ranks 1x 
of the Cauſes of new geFs, and to give 
fome Counſel concerning them, as far as 
the Weakneſs of Humane Judgement can 
give ſtay to ſo great Revolutions. 

When the Religion formerly received, is 
Rent by Diſcords 3 and wed the Holi- 


. neſs of the Profeſſors of Religion is De- 


cayed 
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cayed, and full of Scandal., and: withall 
the Times be Stupid , Ignorant, and Bar. 
barous, you may doubt the Springing up 
of a New Se@& , -if then alſo there ſhould 
ariſe any extravagant and ſtrange Spirit to 
makehimſelf Authour thereof: All which 
points held, when 1ahomet publiſhed his 
Law, If a New Se& haye nat two proper- 
ties , fear it not; for itwill not ſpread, 
The one is, The Supplanting or the Op- 
poſing of Authority eſtabliſhed : For no- 
thing is more popular then that, The 
other is, The giving Licenſe to Pleaſures 
and Voluptuous Life: For as for Specula- 
#ive Hereſges, (ſuch as were in Ancient 
Times the Arrians, and now the Armini- 
as) though they work mightily upon 
Mens Wits, yet they do not produce any 
great alteration in States, except it beby 
the help of Civil Occaſions, There be 
three manner of Plantations of New Se@s 
By the Power of Signs and Maracles, by 
the Eloquence and Wiſdom of Speech and 
Perſwaſion, and by the Sword, For Mar- 
tyrdoms, I reckon them amongſt Miracles, 
becauſe they ſeem to exceed the ſtrength 
of Humane Nature : And I may do the 
like of $»perlative and Admirable Holineſsof 
Life. Surely there is no better way to {top 


the Riſing of New Sefs and Schiſms, than 
{0 
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toreform Abuſes, to compound the ſmal- 
ler. Differences, to proceed mildly, 
and not with Sanguinary perſecutions ; 
and rather to take off the principal Au- 
thors by winning and advancing them, 
than to enrage them by Violence and Bit- 
terneſs, 

The Changes and Viciſfitude in Wars are 
many, but chiefly in three things : In the 
Seats or Stages of the War; in the Weapons, 
and in the Manner of the Conduf?. Wars 
in Ancient Time, ſeemed more to move 
from Eaſt to Weſt : For the Perſians, Aſſy- 
rians, Arabians,, Tartars, ( which are the 
Invaders) were all Eaſtern People. It is 
true, the Gaxls were Weſtern, but we read 
but of two Incurfions of theirs, the one 
to Gallo-Grecia, the other to Kozze. But 
Eaſt and Wet have no certain Points of 
Heaven, and no more havethe Wars.cither 
from the Eaſt or Weſt any certainty of Ob- 
ſervation. But North and South are fixed, 
and it hath ſeldom or never beeu ſeen, that 
the far Southern People have invaded the 
Northern , but contrariwiſe. Whereby 
it is manifeſt, that the Northern Tra@ of 
the World is in nature the more Martial 
Religion 3 be it in reſpect of the Stars of 
that Hemiſphere, or of the great Conti- 
nentsthat areupan the North, whereas the 
South 
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South Part, for ought that is known, is al- 
molt all Sea 3 or (which is moſt apparent) 
of the Cold of the Northern Parts, which is 
that, which without Aid of Diſcipline 
doth make the bodies hardeſt , and the 
Courage warmeſt. 

Upon the Breaking and Shivering of a 
great State and Empire, you may be ſure 
to have Wars. For great Empires, While 
they ſtand,@o enervate and deſtroy the for- 
ces of the Natives which they have ſubdu- 
ed, reſting upon their own Protedting for- 
'ces3 and then when they fail alſo, all goes 
to ruine, and they become a Prey. So was 
it in the decay of the Romax Empire 3 and 
likewiſe in the Expire of Almaign , after 
Charles the Great , every Bird taking a 
Feather, and were not unlike to befall to 
Spain, if it ſhould break. The great Acceſſe- 
ons and Unions of Kingdoms do likewile ſtir 
up Wars. For when a State grows to an 
Over-power, itis like a great floud that 
will be ſure to over-flow. As it hath been 
ſeen in the States of Kome, Turkie, Spain, 
and others. Look when the World hath 
feweſt Barbarous People , but ſuch as com- 
monly will not marry or generate, except 
they know means to live 3 (as itis almoſt 
every where at this day, except Tartary ) 
there is no danger of Inundations of Peo- 


ple 


E 


my 
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ez but whenthere be great Shoals of Pes- 
ple, which go on to populate without fore- 
ſeeing means of Life and Suftentation, it is 
of neceſſity that once in an Age or two, they 
diſcharge a Portion of their People upon 
other Nations, which the ancient Northerrs 
People were wont to do by Lot,caſting Lots 
what part ſhould ſtay at home, and .what 
hould ſeek their fortunes. Whena Warlike 
State grows Soft and Effeminate, they may 
be ſure of a Far for commonly ſuch States 
ze grown rich.in the time of their Dege- 
nerating,and ſothe Prey inviteth,andtheir 
decay in valor encourageth a War. 

Asfor theWeapors,it hardly falleth under 
Rule and Obſervation;yet weſee even they 
have Returns and Ficilſotndes. For certain 1t 
is, that Ordnance was knownin the City of 
the Oxidrakes 1n India; and was that which 
the Macedonians called Thunder and Light- 
ning.and Magick, Andit is well known, that 
the uſe of Ordnance hath been in China above 
2000 years, The Conditions of Weapons, 
and their improvement are ; Firſt, The 
Fetching afar off 3 for that out-runs the 


danger.asitis ſeenin 0rdnanceand Muckets. 


Secondly, The ſtrength of the Percuſſion, 
wherein likewiſe Ordnance do exceed all 
Arietations, and ancient inventions. The 
third 1s, The commodious uſe of them 3 as 

that 
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that they may ſerve in all Weathers, thy 
the Carriage may be light and manageable, 
and the like. ad of 

For the-Condud# of the War 5 at the firſt 

Men reſted extreamly upon Nxmber, they 
did putthe Wars likewiſe upon Mair Fore, 
and 7alor, pointing days for pitched fields, 
and ſo trying it out upon an even Match; 
and they. were more ignorant In Ranging 
and Arrajing their Battles» After they grey 
toreſt upon Nuwber,rather Competent than 
Vaſt, they grew to Advantages of Place, 
Cunning Diverſions, and thelike 3 and they 
grew more skilful in the Ordering of they 
Battles, 

In the Youth of a State Arms do flouriſh} 
in the 27ddle Age of a State Learning, and 
then both of them together for a time ? In 
the Declining Age of a State, Mechanical 
Arts and Merchandize. Learning hath his 
Infancy when it is but beginning. andalmoſt 
Childiſh; then his Youth, when itis Luxus+ 
riant and Juvenile 3 then his ſtrength of 
years, when it is ſolid and reduced 3 and 
laſtly, his 0/d Age, when it waxeth dry and 
exhauſt. But it is not good to look too 
long upon theſe turning Wheels of Yiciſſs- 
tude, leſt we become giddy, As for the Phi- 
logogy of them, that is but a Circle of Tales, 


and therefore not fit for this Writing. 
THE 
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THE TABLE, 
Of Followers and Friends. 
Of Fortune. | 
Of Friendſhip, 
Of Gardens, 
Of Goodneſs, and Goodneſiof Nature. 
Great Place. 
of the true Greatneſs of Kingdoiits 
Eſtates. 
Of Regiment of Health. 
-Of Honor and Reputation. 
of Innovations, 
Of Judicature, 
Of Love, 
Of Marriage and Single Life. 
Of Masks and Triumphs. 
Of Nature in Mem, 
Off Negotiating. 
.of Nobility, 
.Of Parents and Children, 
Of Plantations. 
of Praiſe. 
Of Prophecies. 
Of Revenge. 
Of Riches, 
Of. Seditions and Troubles, 
of Seeming Wife. 
Of Simulation and Dilſamulation. 
Of Studies, 
Of Superſtition, 
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THE TABLE, 
of S uſpicion. 
Smitors, 

Travel. 
of Truth, 
of Vain Glory. 
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of Unity in Religion, 
of Vſury. 

Wiſdom for a Mans Self. 
of Touth and Age. 
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GOOD EVIL: 


A Fragment. 
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BPq N. Peliberttives, the Port 
ES is what is Good, and-whit 
PSU, is Evil; and of Goodkvhar 
1s preater ; and of —_ 


what 1s leſs, 

So that the Prfacites Labor; 's 
to make things appear Good or Evil, 
and that in higher or lower Degtee; 
by: as it may be performed by True 

and Solid Reaſons, ſo it: may be re- 

preſented alſo by Colours, Populart- 
ties, and Circumſtances, which areot 
fach torce, asthey ſway the ordinary 
judgment either of a weak Man,or of 
a wiſe Man,not fully and confiderately 
tending and pondering the matter. 
Befides their power to alter the nature 
of the Subje@t in appearence,and ſo to 
lead to Errour, they are of no lels ule 
to quicken and ſtrengthen the Opint- 
ons and Perſwaſtons which are true : 
for Reaſons plainly delivered, and al- 
9 3 ways 


ways after one manner, ſpecially wid 


Fine and Faſtidious Minds, enter byt 
Heavily and Dully ; whereas if the 


x 


be Varied, and have more Life ad F 


-Vigor put into them by theſe Form; 
-and Infinuations, they caule a ſtrong. 
er Apprehenfion , and many time: 
ſuddenly Win the Mind to a Reſoly. 
fion. Laſtly, To make a true and (afc 

udgment, -nothing can be of great: 


er Uſe and Defence to the Mind;than 
the Diſcovering and Reprehenſion df 
theſe Colours, ſhewing in what Caſe 
they hold, and in what they Deccive; 
which as it cannot be done, but out of 
a very univerſal Knowledge of the Na- 
ture of things ; ſo being performed, it 
ſo cleareth Mans Judgement ' and 
EleQion, as it is the lels apt to Slide 
into any Errour. 
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 Boni Malique Colorum Tabula 
conttientur, 


I { D Vi Cetere Partes, vel SeFe& ſerundes 
4 unanimiter deferunt ,” cnm ſingule 
mmicipatum ſ#bi vindicent, Melior reliquis 


han 
1 of 
ile 
76; 
of 
Na- 
it 
nd 
de 


(a 


videtur.. Nam priuas queque ex zelo videtur 
ſumere , ſecundas autem ex vero © merito 
tribuere. 0 

2. Cujueexcellentia, vel exuperantia Me- 
lior 3 id toto genere Mclins. 06+ 6 

3. 2yod adVeritatemrefertur, Majas eft, 
quam quod ad Opinionem. Modws auters Or 
probatio ej#s, quod ad Opinionem pertinet, bac 
ft: Quod quis, ft clam putaret fore, fathu- 
rus non efler. 

4. Quod rem integram ſervat, Bonnts : 
£904 (ine receptn eſt, Malum. Nam ferecipere 
non poſſe, impotentie genus eft 5 potentia au- 
tem Bonum, 

5- Qnodex pluribus conſtat, & diviſtbili- 
bus, eſt Majus, quam quod ex paucioribus, & 
Magis Unum : Nam omnia, per partes conftde- 
rata, majora videntur 3. quare &* plaralite: 
S 4 partinm 


partium Magnitudinem pre ſe fert. Fortin 
autem operatur pluralitas partinm, ſi Ordo'ch. 
fit : Nam inducit ſimilitudinem Infiniti, 6 
impedit comprehenſionem.. 2 

6, Cujay privatio bona, Malum - Cajm 
privatio mala, Bonum. 

7. Qnod Bono vicinum, Bonum : Quodi 
Bono remotum, Malum. 

8, Quod quis culpa ſua contraxit, Majw 
Malum : Pnod ab externjs imponitnr, Ming 
Malum. ' 

9g. Oned opera & virtnte noſtra partim I 
eft, Majus Bonnum : Duo ab alienobentficio, jk 
vel ab indalgentia Fortuna,delatum eſt, Minn ['£ 
Bonum, | £ | 

Io. Gradus Privationis major videtur , bx 
quam gradus Diminutionts 5 O& rurſws gradw | 
Inceptiai's major videtnr, quam grads In- |": 


"he 
of 
a: 


rt 
7" the 
, G 


ſhe Heads of the SeQtions of the. Table 
of the Colaurs of Good and Evil, rex- 
dared intoEngliſh, are as follow, . , 


1 C Ince all Parties, or Sets, challenge the 

\ \ prebeminence of the FirSt Place tothem- 
lves 3 that, to which. all the reſt with one 
imſent give the Second Place, ſeems tq be 
letter than the others. \ For every one ſeems to 
take the Firſt Place ont of Zeal tot ſelf; . but 
to give the Second where it is really du; .- 

2. That kind is altogether belt," whoſe 
Excellence, or Prehemnence is beſt. 

3, That, which hath a-relation to Truth , 
#, Greater than that which refers t& Opi- 
nion. But the Meaſure, and Tryal. of that, 
which belongs to Opimion, 7s this 2. It-1s 
that which a Man would not do, if the 
thought it wouldnot be known. | 
4. That, which keeps a Maiter.ſafe and 
entire, .is Good 3 but what is deſtitute and 
mprovided of Retreat is Bad. For. where- 
4 all Ability of AGing is Good, - not to be 
able to withdraw ones ſelf, is a kind of Impo- 
Hency. 
4 That , which conſiſts of more Parts, 
#:d thoſe Diviſible, #* Greater, and more 
One, 


One, than what is made up of Fewer: | 
All things when they are Joked pon piece 
meal, ſeems Greater 3 whence alſo a Plurd;. 
ty of Parts makes a ſhew of a Bal coohath 
ble. - Which a Plurality of Parts effe@s mm 


comprehending of them. 
6. That, whoſe Privation ( or, the. Want 


of which) is Good, 3s init ſelf Evil : tha, | 
whoſe Privation ( or the Watt whereof ) is 


an Evil, is init ſelf Good. 


: ; 
v : 
4 
\ 
# 


ſtrongly, if they be inino certain Order: ful 
it then reſembles an Infinity , and hinders th 


7. What is near to Good, is Good ; what 
is at diitance from Good, is Evil. 

8. That, which a Man hath procured b 
his own Default, is a Greater Miſchief ( o 
Evil :') that, whichis layed on him by others, 
is a Lefler Evil, 

9. That, which is gotten by our own Pains 
and Tnduſtry, is a Greater Good : that, which 
comes by another mans Conrteſie, or the In- 
dulgence of Fortune, is a Leſler Good. 

IO. . The Degree of Privation ſeems Great- 
er, than the Degree of Diminution.: And 
again, the Degree of Inception ( or Begining) 

ſeems Greater than the Degree of Increaſe. 
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A Table of the Colours (or 
fol | .Apparanees') of Good and Emwll ; 


and their Degrees , as Places of 
Perſwaſion , and Diſſwaſion , and 
bf. their {eyeral Fallaxes, and rhe 


Elenchs of them. 


Li 

& I, UV: cettere, Parters, vel Sets Gena 
nnanimiter deferunt, cum ſingule 

in| principatum ſibi vindicent, Melior re- 

ich liquis videtur. Nam primas queque ex 

mn. | © ztlo videtur ſumere 5; ſecundas antes 


ex vero © merito tribuere, That is, 


xd | Since all Parties, or Sects, challengethe 
g) Preheminence of the Firſt Place to 
themſelves; that, to which all the 
reſt with one conſent give the Second 
Place, ' ſeems to be better than the 
others. For every one ſeems to take 
Al the Firſt Place out of Zeal toit _ 

, ut 
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but to givethe Second where it isr6 
ally due. | 


C0 Cicero went about to prove the Set 


of Academicks which ſuſpended allf” 
Aſſeveration , for to be the bef#F. For, ſaith" 
be, ask aStoick, which Philoſaphy 7s tra, 


he will prefer his own : then ark him, which 
approacheth (next, ) the Truth, he will cow 
Feſs the Academicks. $0 deal with the Epi- 
cure, that will ſcant endure the Stoick to be 
i bt of him, ſo ſoon as he hath placed him- 
- ', be will place the Academicks next 

im. | 

So, if a Prince took divers Competi- 
tours to a place, and examined them ſeve; 
rally, whom next themſelves they wohld 
rarsft commend; it were like the ableſt 
man ſhould have the moſt Second Voices. 

The Fallax of this Colour happeneth oft 
inreſpett of Envy; for men are accuſtomed, 
after themſelves, and their own Faſhion, 
to incline unto them , which, are ſofteſt, 
and are /eaſft in their. way, in deſpight, and 
derogation of them, that hold them hardeſt 
to it. * So that this Colour of Athority 
and Preheminence is a ſign of Enervation 
an Weaken, oO. 


\ 36 3 y 
2, Cj 


"ey 2, Cujur exedlentia, wel exuperantia Me- 
. kior 5 id tata genere Melixe, That 1s, 


- 'That kind 1s altogether Beſs , whale 
fait . Excellence, or Preheminence is Belt. 
yr '4 Ppertatning to this are the Forms : 
'\ Let a# not wander in Generalties, Let 
<y » compare Particular with. Particular , &Cc. 
"PF I This Apparence, though it ſeem of ſtrength 
ind rather Logice! than Khetorical, yet is 
very oft a Fallax. | 
Sometimes 3 becauſe ſome Things axe in 
Lind very caſxal ; which, if they eſcape, 
prove excellent : ſo that the Kind 1s inferi- 
6 our, becauſe it is ſo ſubje@ to peril 3 but 
that, whieh is excellent , being proved, 
# ſuperiour. As the Bloſſom of March, 
and the Bloſſom of 2/ay, whereof the 
French Verſe goeth 3 


» | Burgeon de Mars enfans de Paris : 
$7 un eſchape, iben vant dix. 


f So that the Bloſſom of May is generally 
) | better then the Bloſſom of March; ' and 
1 } yet the beſt Bloſſom of March is better 
than the beſt Bloſſom of May. 

Sometimes; becauſe the Nature of ſome 
Rindsis to be more equal, and more indifſe- 
rent, 
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rent, and not to have vety diſtant Degree; 
23S bath been noted in the Warmer Clim: 
the people are gererally more wiſe 5 but i 
the Northern Climate, the Wits of chi} C* 
are greater. So in many Armies, if theſe! 
Matter ſhould be tryed by Duel betweafſ'® 
two Champions, the Victory ſlionld go on bis 
the one ſide; andyet, if it wetetryed by" 
the groff, it would go on the other (ide 20d 
For Excellenties go as it were by chan, te 
but Kinds go by a more certain Nature asby _y 
Diſcipline in War. 

Laſtly many Kinds have much Refuſe, 
which countervail that, which they have 
excellent : and therefore generally Metd 
is more precious than Stoxe ;_ and yet 1 
Diamond 1s more precious than Gold. 


3. Dhod ad Feritatem refertur, Mdjw# A 
eſt, quam quod ad Opinionem, Mo- 
autem & probatio ejus, quod ad 
Opinionem pertinet, hec eſt: Quod 
quis, {i clam putaret fore, faCtutus 
noneſlet. That is, 


That, which hath relation to Truth, is 
Greater, than that , which refers 
to Opirion; But the Meaſure, and y 
Tryal of that, which belongs to 
Opinion, 1s this : It it that, whith 4 

Man 


Of Good and Evil. & 
Man would not do, if he thought it 


_ .. would not be known, 
ws O the Epicures ſay to the Stoicks Fehicity 
C 44 C laced in Virtue ;' That is like the Fe- 


veeycit) of a Player, who, if he were leftof 
» ons Anditours, and their Applaxſe, would 
1 þ- {{rcight be out of Heart and Countenance 
yy adtherefore they call VIRTUE , Bounn: 
mes Niheatrale 5 that is, A Stage Good, But of 
$by Jiches the Poet ſaith 


? Populus me ſibilat, 
ke At mihti plando : 1, e. 


_ Me People hiſs abroad 
But I my ſelf applaud. 


of (And of Pleaſure, 


Grata ſub imo 
id | Gandia corde premens, wultn ſimulato pu- 
id dorem: 1. E. 


*Your welcome Joys within let ſtifled lie, 
"But counterfeit abroad, a Modeſty, 


 The' Fallax of this Colour is ſomewhat 
ubtil, though the Anſwer to the Example 
deready: For Yirtze is not choſen Propter 
ax: poplarem, for the applauſe of the 
People 3 


” » .” Mr ew ff 
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People 3: but contrariwiſe , Maxim? on 
#m teipiſun reverere, a Man ought toſk 
moſt in awe of himſelf; ) ſo as a Yirt 
Man 'will be Virtuous in ſelit»alixe, 'iq 
Deſart; and not onely in #heatro, upon 
Stage:. though percaſe it will -be my 
ſtrong by Glory and Fame; as'an Heat 
which is doubled by RefleFt07. '' But: th 
denicth the S»ppoſetzon, it doth not repy 
hend the Fallax , whereof the reprek 
is a Law, that YVirtze (ſuch as 18 joyns 
with Labour and Confli&t) would not he 


SS=rEdC gz or 


choſen, but for Fame, and Opinion; yetit 
followeth not , 'that the chief Motive ( 


the Election ſhould not be real, and foriff 


ſelf; for Fame may be onely canſa impully je 
va, the impelling or urging Cauſe-3 andnall jr 
cauſa conſtituens, or efficiens the conſtituting 
or efficient Cauſe. As if there were two 
Horſes, and the one would do better with 
out the Spur, than the other : but, again, 
the other with the Spur would far exceed 
the doing of the former, giving him the 
Spxr allo; yet the latter will be judged to 
to be the better Horſe: and the Form, astof' 
ſay, Tuſh, the life of this Horſe is but inti 
Spxr, will notſerve as toa wiſe Judgement: 
for, ſince the ordinary Inftrument of Horl: 
manſhip is the Spxr,and that it 15 'no matte 
of Impediment,or Bur then the Horſe is oo” | 


Of Good and Evil. 7 
'Bhe accounted the leſs of, which will not 
"Jo well without the Sper, but rather the 
ather is to be reckoned a Delicacy, than 
wn irtze. $0 Glory and Hoxoxr are the Spyrs 
8m Yirtze; and; although Yirtze would /an- 
wb without them, yet ſince they be al- 
ways at hand to attend 7irtne, Virtue is 
not ſaid to be the leſs choſen for it ſelf 5 
Wihecauſe it needeth the Spxr of Fame and 
"Py Teputation. And therefore that Poſiti- 
on, Nota ejw4. rei, quod propter Opinionemt, 
WES non propter Veritetem eligitur, hec eft 3 

Sod quis, ſiclam putaret fore, faGFurus non 

| -: (That is, That the Mark of a Thing 

Tchoſen for Opinion , ard not for Truth- 

'' ake, is this, That one would not do it, if 
he thought it would not be known) isres 

frehended: 


wh ; nod rem integram ſervat , Bonititt : 


ith quod (ine receptu eſt, Malum. Nant 
aln, ſerecipere non poſſe, itmpotenti genus 
yo eſt : potentia autert Boi ; That is, 
"0h That, which keeps a Matter ſafe and 
b(0 entire, is Good: but what is deſtitute 
the and unprovided of a Retreatf,is Bad. 


we For, wheteas/all Ability of Ading is 
fl Good, not td be able to witlidraw 
ul ones (elf; 15 a kind of Iffipotericy; : 

« T Hereof 
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ereof Zſop framed the Fable of the 
H two Frogs that conſulted together in 
the time of Drowth', (when many Plaſbe, 
that they had repaired to were dry) what 
was to be done: and the oze propounded to 
godown intoa deep well, becauſe it was like 
the Water would not fail there; but the 
other anſwered, Tea, but if it do fail, boy 
ſhall we get upagain. And the Reaſon is, that 
Humane AGions are (0 uncertain, and ſub- 
jet to perils, as that ſeemeth the beſt 
courſe, which hath moſt paſſages out of it, 
Appertaining to this Perſwaſion, the Form: 
arez Tou ſhall engage your ſelf : on the 
other ſide, Tantum , quantum voles, ſume: 
ex fortuna; 1. e. Take what Lot you will; 
or, Tou ſhall keep the matter in your own Hand, 
The Repreherſcon of it is, that Preceeding and 
Reſolning in all aGions is neceſſary. For, as 
he ſaith well, Not to reſolve is to reſolve; 
and many times it breeds as many Neceſſ- 
ties, and engageth as far in ſome other ſort, 
as to reſolve, So it is but the covetous Mans 
Diſeaſe tranſlated in power 3 for the cove- 
tous Man will enjoy nothing, becauſe he will 
have his fall fore, and poſſebility to enjoy 
the more, (o, by this Reaſon, a Man ſhould 
exccute nothing, becauſe he ſhould be (till 
indifferent, and «t liberty to execute any 
| | thing, 
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ing, Befides Neceſſity and this ſame Jas 
= or, once Kath ay the —_ 
many times an advantage; becauſe it awak- 
eh the powers of the Mind, and ſtrengthe- 
meth Endeavour, ( Ceteris pares, neceſſita- 
te cert? ſuperiores iſtjs : ) which are ableto 
teal with any others, but Maſter theſe upon 
meeſſity, 


5. nod ex pluribus eonſtat, &* diviſibi- 
libus, eſt Majws, quam quod ex pau- 
cioribus, & magis Unum : nam om- 
nia, per partes conſiderata, majors 
videntur 5 quare O- pluralitaspartiune 
Magnitudinem pre ſe fert. Fortis 
autem operatur Pluralitas partiunt, ſt 
Ordo. abſit : nam inducit ſumilitudinent 
Infiniti , & impedit comprehenſio- 
nem ; That is, 


'That, which conſiſts of more parts, 
and thoſe Diviſible, is Greater, and 
more One, than what is made up'of 
fewer; for All Things, when they 
are looked upon piece- meal, ſeem 
Greater 5 whence alſo a Plurality 
of Parts makes ſhew of a Bulk 
conſiderable. Which a Plitrality 
of Parts effe&ts more ſtrongly , if 
they be in no certain Order 3 for ic 

v 9 then 


A Table'of the Colours 
then reſembles an- Infinity, and 
hinders the comprehending of 
them. 


= His Color (eemeth palpable for it 

| is not Plarality of Parts, without 
Majority of Parts, that maketh the Total 
Greater; yet nevertheleſs, it often carries 
the Mind away yea,it deceiveth the Senſe, 
as, it {cemeth to the Eyea ſhorter diſtance 
of Way, if it-be all dead and continued, 
than if it have Trees, or Buildings, or any 
other Marks, whereby the Eye may divide 
it. So when a great-moneyed Man hath di- 
vided his Cheſts, and Coyns, and Bags, he 
ſeemeth to himſelf richer then he was. 
And therefore the way to amplifie any thing 
is to break it, and to make Anatgmy of it in 
ſeveral parts, and to examine it according 
to ſeveral Circumſtances, And this maketh 
the greater ſhew, if it be done without 
Order, for Confuſion maketh things mſter 
more. And befides, what is ſet down by 
Order, and Dinyos , doth demonſtrate, 
thatnothing is /eft out, or omitted; but al 
is there: whereas, if it be without Order , 
both the Mind comprehendethleſs that which 
is {et down, and beſides it leaveth a ſuſ- 


Picton, as if wore might beſaid than is ex* 
preſſed. * 


This 
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This Color deceiveh af the Mind ofhim 
that is to: be perſwaded;;:doof it ſelf ozer= 
cenceine, Of prejudge of '1theGreatnepoot uny 
thing 3: for then the: breaking ' of iti will 
make it ſeem /ep, becauſe it makes tTtro-aps. 
pear more: according :to..the Truth: And! 
therefore, if a Man be in $ic&refs, or Pain; 
the time will ſeem longer without 2 Tlarky; 
or Hoxrr-glaſs, than with ut : for theMmd 
doth value every Moment3- and thewithe 
Hour doth rather ſum up the Moments; than 


divide the Day, So ina dead Plain the ay 
ſceemeth the /onger, becauſe the Eye hath 
pre-conceived it ſhorter, than the 'Trubh : 
and the fruſtrating of that maketh it feen 
longer,than the Truth. Therefore; if-awy\ 

n have-an . over-great Opinion of any: 
thing, then if another think 3 by breaking: 
itinto ſeveral Conſiderations, he Cetngs 
it ſeem greater to him, he will be decerved:; 
And therefore, -in ſuch Caſes, it is ngtſafe 
to divide, but to extoll the Entire ſtill ;o ge< + 
weral. | 141 T 
Another Caſe , wherein. this Colour de- 
ceiveth, is, .when the Matter broken, -or:di- 
vided, is not comprebended by the Senſe,or 
made at once in-xeſpect of the diſtra@ing or 
ſcattering of it 2. and being Entire, arid nat 
dvided, is camprehended, As an tbun- 
ted Poxrnds '\n Heaps of five Pownds will 
T 3 {hey 
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ſhew- more, than in ove groſs Heap : ſou 
the Heaps be all upon: oze Table to be ſeen 
at; once, otherwiſe not. As Flowers, [get 
growing ſcattered in divers Beds, will ſhew * 
wore, than if they did grow in oe. Bed: | wh 
fo as allthoſe Beds be within a Plot, that | the 
they be objeCt to View at once; otherwiſe 
not.' And therefore Mey, whoſe Living li- 
eth' together in ove Shire, are commonly 
counted greater-landed, than thoſe, whoſe 
Livings are diſperſed 3 though it be more; 
hecines of the notice, and comprehen+ 
ion 


- Aithird Caſe, wherein this Colonr de- 
ceiveth, which is notſo properly a Caſe, or 
Reprebenſion, as is a counter Colony , being 
in-effect as large as the Colour it ſelf is, Om- 
nis-:compoſitio indigentie cu juſdam videtur 
efſe particeps,That Every Compoſition ſeems 
to.pertake ofa certain Want: becauſe, if one 
Thing would ſerve the turn, it were ever 
beft 3 but it is the _—_ and Imperfe&ion of 
Things, thathath brought in that help to 

IS piece them #p: asit isſaid, 
* Lukt 16. 41,42, * Martha 5 Martha , atten 

RAG dis ad plurima, umm ſuffi- 
oit : that is, Martha, Martha , thou art 
troubled about many things z one 
thing is ſafficient. So likewiſe hereupon 
Zſop framed the Fable of the Fox _=— 
tne 
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the Cat: wherein the Fox bragged, what 
a mmber of ſhifts and devices he had, to 
from the Hownds ; and the Cat ſaid, he 
d but oe, which was to climbe a Tree; 
which in proof was better worth, than all 
thereſt 5 whereof the Proverb grew, 


Multa novit Vulpes, ſed felis unum mag- 
mm. 


Reynard the Hounds to ſcape had ſhifts 
not ſmall, 


Grimalkin onely one as good as all, 


And in the oral of this Fable, it comes 
likewiſeto paſs, That A good ſure Friend is 
4 better help at a pinch, than all the Strata- 
gems and Policies of Mans own Wit. $0 it 
falleth out to be a common Erronr in Nego- 
tiating 3 whereas Men have many Reaſons 
to induce or perſwade,they ſtrive — 
to utter, and uſe them all at once, whic 
weakneththem. For it argueth,as was faid,a 
needineſs 1n everyof the Reaſons by it ſelf, 
as if one did not truſt to axyof them, but 
fled from one to another , helping himſelf 
only with that. 


Ft que non proſunt [inoula, multa juvant. 
q P JG th gut z J pe 
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And what help'd not alone before, 


Doth help full well, when joyn'd with 
more, 


Indeed, in a ſet Speech in an Afembly, it ig 
expected, a Man ſhould uſe all his Kea ſons in I), 
the Caſe he handleth + but in private Per- fo 
ſwaſions it is always a great Errour. '[fon 

A fourth Caſe, wherein this Colour may be | dec 
reprehended, is in reſpeCt of that ſame js I tha 
wnita fortior, the acknowledged ſtrength of } yo 
an united Power; accarding to the Tale. of I j 
the FRENCH King, who, when the Em- 
peronr's Ambaſſador had recited hiy Maſters 
Style at large, which, confilteth of »any 
Conntreys and Dominions, the FRENCH 
King willed His Chancellour, or other Mini- 
fer, to repeat over FR ANCE as many: 
times, as the other had recited the ſeveral 
Dominions; intending it was equivalent 
with them all, and more compaG@ed and 
wnited, FE ; 

There is alſo appextaining tq this Colour | * 
another Point, why breaking of a Thing doth 
helpit; not by way of adding a ſhew of | 
Magnitude anta it, but a note of Excellency || # 
and Rarity : whereof the Formsare, Where 
you ſhall find ſuch a Concurrence ? Great, but 
f | not 
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43 compleat : for it ſees a leſs work of 
dure, or Fortune, to make any thing in 
lis kind greater than ordinary, than to make 
ith [1þrange Compoſition. Yet,if it be narrow- 
þ conſidered, this Coloxr will be repreben- 
kd, or encountered, by imputing to all 
tis Jixcellencies in Compoſitions a kind of Pover- 
in = (at leaſt) a Caſualty, or Jeopardy : for 
rom that, which isexcellent in Greatneſs, 
"ſomewhat may be taker, or there may bea. 
be | decay, and yet ſufficiently left 3 but from 
is (that, which hath his price in cozepoſtion, if 
of | you take away any thing ,. or'any. part da 
of | fat, all is Diſerace, 4 


6. Cujus Privatio bona, Malum : cujus 
Privatio mala, Bonum. That 1s, 


That , whoſe Privation (or , the 
Want of which) js Good, is in. it 
ſelf Evil; that whoſe Privation (or, 
the Want whereof) is'an Evil, is 
in it ſelf Good. | 


tf He Forms to tnake it conceived, that 
-, that was evil, which is changed for 
the befter, are 3 He that is in Hel,thinks there 
# no Heaven. Statis quercws Acorns were 
good, till Bread was found, &c. And onthe ' 
gther fide, the Forms to make it Ro" 
| | | that 
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thatthat'was g40d, which'was changed for 
the worſe, are 5 Boxa magis Larends quan 
fruendo ſentimus : that is, We underitand 
the Goodneſs of things more by wanting, 
than enjoying them. Bon a tergo forwoſiſſt 
ma 7 1. Ee, Good things never appear in their 
Full Beauty, till they turn' their Back and be 
going away, &Cc. 

The jane, Ae of this Colour is, That 
the Good ar Evil which is removed, may be 
eſteemed good, or evil comparatively ; and || | * 
not poſitively, or ſimply. So that, if the | 
Privation be good, it follows not, that the || * 
former condition was evil, but leſs good: || © 
for theFlower or Bloſſome, is a poſitive Good) 
although the remove of. it, to give place | By 
, to the Fruit, be a comparative Good, So in I #"« 

the Tale of Zſop,when theold fainting Man } 
in the heat of the day caſt Jowa his Burthen, 
and called for Death ; and, when Death || © 
came to know his will with him, ſaid, i} © 
was for nothing, but to help him up with bis 
| Burthen again: it doth not follow, that 
becauſe Death, which was the privation of 
of the Byurthen, was ill; therefore the Burs 
then was good, And in this part the ordina- 
ry Form of Milum neceſſerium, a neceſſary 
Evil aptly reprehended this Colowr : for Pri- 
vatio mali neceſſarii eſt 11a, the privation 
of a neceſſiry Evil isEvil 3 and yet = 
ot 


wo 4, wy DI £4 


1am foil, but it 15 Evil, 
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th not convert the Nature of the Neceſſary 

Again, it cometh ſometimes to paſs;that 
here is an equality in the change of Prive- 
Lie, and (as it were) a Dilemma boni, of 
x the good 3 or, Dilemma mali,. Ee 
of the evil3 ſo that the * Cor- Mg yon 
ration of the other. | 


Sorti pater £quns utrique eſt : 


Both Chances the ſame equal Parent have : 


And contrarily, the remedy of the one 
Evil, is the occaſfor and commencement of 
another 3 as in Scylla and Charibdis. 


7. £uod Bono 'vichium, Bonum : quod a 
eh Bono remotum, Malum. That is, 


" What is near to Good, isGood: What is 
at diſtance from Good, is Evil, 


C Uchisthe'Natare of Things,that Thinps 
C* contrary, and diſtant in Nature and Qua- 
tity 5 and allo ſevered, and disjoyned in 
place” and Things like, and conſenting in 
Quality, *are placed, and (as it were) quar- 
tered together : for partly, in regard of the 
Nature, 
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Neture, to'ſpread, multiply, and infel ink ar 
militude 3 and partly, in.regardof the ..7 
ture, tO break,, expel, and elter that, which p 
is diſagreeable, and contrary, molt things dofly;nc 
cither aſſociate, and draw near tothemſelva]y 
the like, or ( at leaſt ) aſſamilate to theme kft 
ſelves that, which approacheth near them, [x 
and do alſo drive away, cheſe, and extermi. he 
* ate their contrarjes. And that is thereaſos | fie 
commonly yielded, why the riddle Region || m6 
of the 4ir ſhould be coldeſt 3 becauſe the [1 
Sun , and Stars, are either hot by dire || þ, 
Beams, or by. refle&zon. The dire Beam: q 
heat the »pper Region; the refleFed Beam || \ig 
from the Earth, and Seas, heat the lowe (in, 
Region. That which is in the widdeſt,being (| (x 
further diſtant in place from theſe two Regr | th 
ons Of heat, are moſt diſtant in Natwre, that || |, 

- .. Iscoldeſt, which is that 

* Antiperiflaſss is a Phi» they termcold, or hot, | 
ofepbtect _—_ Per * Antiperiſtaſin,that | 1, 
poeatively eleber Has IS, ervir oning by Contra- ſt 
4 —_— or fot mr _ Mk a Ig qu t 
© ituine of antly taxen hold Of by I ff 
_ / " him , who ſaid, that | , 
F 

k 


an honeſt Man iy theſe 
dayes muſt needs be more honeſt than in Ages 
heretofore, propter antiperiſtaſin 5 becauſe the 
foutting of him in the midſt. of Conte 
mu 
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| | needs make the honeſter ſtronger , and 
In &f pre compatt in it ſelf. | 
©Nef. The Reprebenſion of this Colowr is : 

hich Firſt, Many Things of Amzplitudein their 
s dbffind do (as it were) Engroſs to themſelves 
Iva y, and leave that, which iszext them, moſt 
el-J Lfitute, As the Shoots, or Under-Wood, 
en, Fiat grow near a great and ſpread Tree, is 
"hf the moſt pyned and ſbrubby Wood of the 
«ſox | Field 5 becauſe the great Tree doth deprive 
'0n | nd deceive them of the ſap and nouriſhment ; 
the [6 He ſaith well, Divitie ſervs maxim? ſervi, 
0 | chat Rich Mens Servarits are the greateſt 
mn: | Slaves: and the Compariſor was pleaſant of 
im, that compared Covrtiers attendant 
Pr} inthe Conrts of Princes, without great place 
08 for office, to Faſting-days 3 which were next 
8" | the Holy-days; but otherwiſe were the 
at 0 leareſt days inall the Week. 

Another Repreherſron is, that Things of 
Greatneſsand Predominancy, though they do 
not extemmate the Things adjoyning in ſ#b- 
ſtances, yet they drown them, and obſcure 
them in ſbew and appearance, And therefore 
the Aſtronomers (ay; that, whereas in al/ 
other Planets Conj un#ion is the perfe@eſt 
emity, the Sun contrariwiſe is good by Aſ- 
re, but evil by ConjunTion, 

| Athird Reprehenſcor is, becauſe Evil ap- 
proacketh to Good, ſometimes for conceal- 
Iv 2:4 ment 


eaten. 3 4. & ©. & 
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went, {ometimes for proteFiow zand Goodty dowb 
Evil for converſion and reformation. So Hy 
poeripe draweth-near to Relia3on for cover Mar 
and þ;ding itſelf. 3 jt 
the 


Sepe latet vitium proximitate boni, 


' Oft , under neighb'ring Good, Vice brow. 
ded lyes. 


And $anG&wary-men, which were common. | ?4) 
ly inordinate Men, and Malefa@ors , were | 
wontto be neareſtto Prieſts, and Prelater, | 
and Holy-wen: for the Majeity of good 
Things is ſuch, as the Coxfines of them are 
reverend, On the other fide, our Savioxr, 
charged with nearneſs of Publicans and Rio- 
ters, (aid, Mat.g. 11. The Phyſician approach- 
eth:the-$ick,, rather than Whole. 


8. Quod quis culpe ſua contraxit, Majws || | 
Malsm : quod ab externis imponitur, | | 
Minus Malum. T hat is, | 

| 


That, which a Man hath procured by his 
own Default, is a Greater Miſcheif is 
Evil ,) that, which is laid on hun by 
others, isa Leſſer Evil, 


He Reaſon is 3 becauſe the ſting and 
[ remorſe of the Mind, accuſing it ſelf, 
doubleth 
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od db Teth all Adverfity : Contrariwiſe, the 


He 
Over 


comſtdering and recording inwardly, that a 
Man is clear and free from faxlt, and juſt iav- 

ation, doth attemper outward: Calami- 
ties. For if theWil/ bein the Senſe, and in 
the Conſcience both, there is a gemination of 
it: Butif Evil bein the oe, and Comfort 
m the other, it is a kind of Compenſation: 
$0 the Poets in Tragedies do make the wo 
Paſſionate Lamentation, and thoſe that fore- 
ran fiat deſpair, to be accuſing, queſtioning, 
and torturing of a Mans ſelf. 


Seque unam olamat cauſamque caputque 
malorum. | 


$herailing doth confeſs her ſelf tobe 
The cauſe and ſource of her own miſery. 


And contrariwiſe, the Extremities of worthy 
Perſons have been annihilated in the con- 
fideration of their own good deſerving. Be- 
fides, when the Evil cometh from without, 
there isleft a kind of evaporation of grief, 
if it come by hamane injury, either by iz- 
dignation, and meditating of revenge from 
ourſelves, or by expe@ing, or fore-conceiv- 
ing, that Nemeſis {and retribution will take 
hold of the Azthors of our bart; or, if it 
be by. Fortune, or Accident 3 yet there - 
left 
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left a kind of expoſinlation againſt th: 
w#ne Powers : | 


Atque Deos atque Aſtra vocat cruddl 
\Bater : | | 


A 


The ' Gods and cruel $tars the Moth reſp 


doth charge. 


| But, where the Evil is derived from a Man; 
own fault, there all ſtrikes deadly inward;, 
and /yfſocateth, | | 
e Reprehenſion of this Colour is: 


wit! 


ff, 


Firſt, in reſpe&t of Hope : for Reforms. | 


tion of our Fault is in #oſtr poteſtate, our 
own Power 3 but Amendment of our Fortune 
—_ is not, Therefore Demoſtheits iri ma- 
ny of his 0rations ſaith thus to the People 
of Avbens 3 That, which having regard to the 


Tixe paſt, is the worſe Point aud Circumſtante 


of all the teſt 5 That, as tothe Time to come, 


3s the befſs. Whatis that, Even this, Tha | 


by your $loth, irreſolntion, and Miſgovern- 


went, your Affairs are grown to this Decline | 
tion and Decay. For, had you uſed and ore || 
dered your Means and Forces to the beſt, and It. 
done your Parts every way to the full; and not- W/ 


withſtanding, your matters ſhould have gone 
backward -in this manner as they do: there 
had been no hope left of Recovery her © 
"7 a 
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ut fnce 3t hath been onely by your own Errors, 
W$c. So Epifetws in his Degrees ſaith, The 
oſs ſtate of Man is to excuſe extern Things, 
dtdifletier thats that to acciiſe any mians ſelf, and 
Weſt of all to accuſe neither. Te 

Another Reprehen{#on of this Colonr, is in 
lotbrlreſpect of the wel/-bearing of Evils, where- 
with a Man can charge no body, but him- 
kf, which maketh them thee. 


Mans 
nds, 


— Leve fit, quod bene fertur ons : 


That Burthen's light, that's on diſcreetty 
ml. laid. 


wr [And therefore many Natures, that are ej- 
nas ther extreamly proud, and will take zo Fault 
to themſelves 3, or elſe very tri, and cleaving 
to themſelves (when they ſee the blame of 
wy thing, that falls ouezZ. muſtlight upon 
themſelves) have no other ſhift, but ro bear 
toxt wel, and to make the leaſt of it : For, 
we ſee, when ſometimes a Failt is come 
witted, and beforeit be known, who is to 
lame, much ado is made of it 3 but after, 
f it appear to be done by a Sor, or by a 
Wife, or by a near Friend 3 thenit is/zgbt 
nede of So much more, When a Man muſt 
ute it pox himſelf. And therefore it 1s 
wmmonly (cen, that omen, which marry 
| V Hittbaids 
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Hgebands of their own chuſng, againſt theyſhen 
Friends.conſents,1t they be neyer ſo i-uſed 
yet you ſhall ſeldom fee them complain, by 
ſet agood face ont, ! 


9. uod opera & virtate noitra partumgat 
eſt, Majus Bonnim : Yuod ab alienobents 


ficio, vel .ab indulgentia, Fortune, deli 
tum eſt; Minus Bonum, That is, 


That, which is gotten by our own Pain 
and Induſtry, is a Greater Gogd 3, thatffa« 
which comes by another 'Man's Cou 
teſie, or the Indulgence of Fortune 
is a Leſſer Good, rr 


He Realovs are, i OY 
. Firſt, The future Hope +, Becauldt 
in the favor of otbers, or the gaod Winds offs 
Fortune, we haye no ſtate, or qtrtainty 3 \ 
qur.Endeavors; or Abilities, we have. Soup 
when.they have purchaſed'us'7#e good” Fo 
tune , we have them as ready; and bette 
edged and envjroned to procure avother, y 
The Forms be : . Ton have wor This byP q* 
You have not onely the Watet 3 ' but you hat 
the Receipt : .T6i6 can make it again, if it 
= eRrIn CAL 
Next : Becauſe theſe Proper ts, Wit 4 
we enjoy by the bexefit of others, carry wit 
t 


myg 
| 
' 
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here an obligation, which ſeemeth a kind of 
ſed;fhrtben - Whereas the other, which derive 

nowr ſelves, are, like the freest Parents, 
e alique ind? reddendo,without making 
reſtitution, And, if they proceed from 
ts; ar Providence, yet they ſeem to 
z ys ſecretly with the reverence of the 
wine Powers, whole Favors we taſge, and 
ore-work a kind of Religiows Fear and 
fraint : Whereas, in. the other kind, that 
xesto paſs, which the Prophet ſpeaketh, 
heck. LeEtantur, exultaent, inmmolant plagis 
, & ſacrificant reti.ſyo > Men are glad, 
ey rejoyce, they 7h ta their Toils, and 
rifcs to their Nets, 
Thirdly, Becauſe that, which cometh 
9 us :withaut our own Vertue, yieldeth 
(@itthat Commendation and Reputation: For 
ods of great Felicity may draw Wonder, 
gut Praiſe leſs; as Czccto laid to Ceſar, Bus 
Swemyr, babemtus 5 que landemms, expetta- 
#w: That is, They had what they might 
der at, but expeFed what they might 


d:! 
] 


qe, 
I vr Becauſe the Purchaſers of our 
cop Induſtry are joyned commonly with 
iter and ſtrife 5 which gives an edge, and 

metite, and makes the fruition of our De- 
ewes more pleaſart, - SHdvis Cibas 4 venatu : 
fitÞeniſon is ſweet of ones own killiag; _ 
het Y 2 On 
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Oa the other fide, there be four Cs 
Colours to this Colour, rather than Reprehe 
ſons; becauſe they be as large as the Coln 
is ſelf | 

Firſt, Becauſe Felicity ſeemeth to be 
Charater of the Favor and Love of the pj 
vine Powers; and accordingly works both 
confidence in our ſelnes,and reſpe# and Aut! 
rity from others, And this Felic:ty extendg* 
eth to many caſual things ; whereunto thi 
Care or Virtue of Man cannot extend; andif 
therefore ſeemeth to be at /arge Good. A 
when C#ſar {aid to the Sailer 5 Ceſare 
portas, & fortunam ejus , That he carried 
Ceſar, and his Fortune : If he had (aid, Bf 
virtutem tus, and his Valor, It had beaif® 
ſmall comfort againſt a Tempeſt : otherwi 
than if it might ſeem upon Merit, to it- 
duce Fortune. © -- - 

Next, Whatfoever is done by Yirtzeand}} 
Tnduftry , ſeems to be done by a kind 
Habit and Art 3 and thereupon open to be # 
imitated and followed ; Whereas Felicity uſ. 
imitable. So we generally (ee, that thmg 
of Nature (cem more excellent than thing. 
of Art,becauſethey be initable 3. for, Qu: 
imitabile eſt, potentia quadam vnlgatum ei. 
What is imitable, is by 4 certain power ma 


kaewn abroad, | 
Third), 


'TIK 
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_ Thirdly, Felicity -commendeth thoſe 
fs which cometh without our own la- 
r, For they ſeem Gifts, and the others 
em Pernyworths, Whereupon Plutarch 
ith elegantly of the 4s of Timoleon, 
ho was ſo fortunate , compared with the 
Bis of Ageſilavs and Epaminondas, That 
were like Homers 3 they ran ſo eaſuly,and 
4. Sp. And therefore it is the word we give 

Fto Poeſie, terming it a happy Veiz 3 becauſe 
eility ſeemeth ever to come from -Happi- 


4 


Fourthly, This ſame preter ſpem, velpre- 
wal expe aturm, when things happen beſides 
ride or Expedation, it doth increaſe the 
rice and pleaſure of many things 3, and this 

aF&anot be incident to thoſe things that pro- 
i{keed from our own care, and compaſſing, 


Io. Gradws Privationis major videtur , 
quam gradus Diminutionis : Et rurſus, 
gradus Inceptionis major videtur, quan 
grades Incrementi. That is, 


The Degree of Privation ſeems Greater, 
_ than the Degreeof Diminution : Aud 
again, the Degree of ception ( or 
” Beginning ) ſeems Greater, than the 
2.4 Degree of Increaſe. 
IT isa Poſition in the. Mathematicks, that * 
There is no Proportion between Somewhat 
V 3 and 
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and Nothing : Therefore the Degree of x 
lity, and 9uiddity (or A®) eeteh 
larger, than the Degreesof Tncreaſeandt 
creaſe. As to a Monoctlous it is meteto le 
one Eye, thz1 to a Mani that hath two Ez; 
So, if one have loſt divers Children, iti 
ore grief to him to loſe the /aſt, than 
the reſt ; becauſe he is, ſpes gregis, the hy 
of his Stock, And therefore $:by//a, when 
ſhe brought her three Books,and had burned 
two, Aid double the whole price of bothile 
other ;, becauſe the burning of that had bee 
gradus privationis, 'a Degree of Privati 
and not Diminutionis, of Diminution, 
This Colowr is reprehended : 
Firſt, In thoſe Things, the »ſe, and 
vice whereof reſteth in ſufficiency, w_ 
tency,or determinate quantity : As if a Mit 
be to pay One bundred Pounds upon Penatl, 
it 1s more to him to want Twelve Pexce, than 
after that Twelve Pexce , ſuppoſed to be 
wanting, to want Te ſhillings more... Sothe 
Decay of a Mans Eſtate ſeems to. be mſ 
touched in the Degree,. when he firſt grow! 
behind, more than afterwards, . when he 
proves nothing worth. And hereof the com- 
mon Forms are: Sera.in fundo par{tmonie; 
, Or, It is too late to pinch, when the Purſe is 
the bottom; and, As good never « Whit, 4 
pever the Better; oe nes - , 
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Fall It is reprebended allo in reſpet of that 
ene Notion', Corrnuptio univs generatio alterany * 
1d DJ That the Corruption,of ,gaething, = 
0 lol} Generation of another. Sothatgradas Pris 
Eye Þ wtionis, the Privative Degsee js many. times , 
, tia ef -2atter 5 becauſe it gives the cauſe an 
in alff wetive to ſome wew courſe,” As when ;De- 
> bapeff moſthenes reprehended the peoplefor heark- 
when aing to the Conditions offered by. King 
raed rbilip, being not hozorable , nor equal, he 
thibef faith, They were but Elements of their $loth 
beer] ad Weakyreſs5, which if they were taken away, 
tim, Neceſſaty would teach them ſtronger reſolutt- 
ms, So Dotor HeFor was wont to ſay to 
the Dames of London,when they complain- 
eff ed, they were they could not tell how, but yet 
1 they could not endure to take any Medicine, 
any he would tell them, their Way was onely to 
ty,þ be ſick,3 for thew they world be glad to.teke 
han} avy Medicine. | 
be] Thirdly, This Colovr may. be reprehended 
the] in reſpe& that the Degree of Decreaſe ts 
wil more ſenſitive, than the Degree of Privati» 
ow 93 for in the mind of Men, Gradus Dimi- 
hefj autiors, the Degree of Decreaſe, may work 
m-J awaverizg between gy and Fear, a1d keep 
6; the Mind i: ſwſpexce, from jetling, and*ac- 
«1 commodating 1n patience , and reſo/ut;gn. 
I Hereof the comman Forms are: Sutter ye 
ot; than etways ask, Make, or mar, O'c.... 
; V 4 2” For 
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For the Second Zrar1ch of this Colowr, it 
depends upon the ſame General Reaſon : 
Hence grew the Common place of extolling 
the beginning of every thing, 


' Dimidium fati, qui bene cept, Labet. 


He hath his Work half done, 
Who er hath well begun. 


Fhis made the Aſtrologers ſo idle,as to judge 
of a Mans Natitrre and Deſtiny, by the Con- 
ſtellation of the Moment of hisNativity or 
Conception. 

| This Colour isreprebended,, becauſe many 
Trceptions are but ( as Epicuras termeth 
them) Tentamenta, that is, Imperfe# Offers 
and Eſſays, which vaniſh, and come to 0 
Subſtance, without any iteration 3 ſo as, in 
ſuch Caſes, the ſecond Degree ſeems the wor- 


thieſt 5 as the Body-horſe in the Cart, that 


draweth morethan the Fore-horſe. Hereof 
the common Forms are : The ſecond Blow 
makes the Fray. Theſecond Word makes the 
Bargain. Alter principinm dedit, alter modumt 
abſtalit, &c.” The One began, the Other 
keptno Mean. © | | 
Another Reprehenſion of this Colour, 1s 1 
reſpetof Defatigatior, which makes Perſe- 


veranee 


it 
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verance of greater Dignity, than Inception : 
For Chance, or InStin# of Nature, may cauſe 
Inception 3 but ſetled Aﬀe@ion or Judgment, 
maketh the Contimuance. 

Thirdly, This Colour is reprebendedin fuch 
things, which have a Natural Courſe and In- 
dlination, contrary to an Inception, $0 that 
the Inception 1s continually evacuated, and 
gets no ſtart, but there behoveth perpetua 
Inceptio, that there be always a Beginning 3 
asin the common Forms: Nor progredi, eff 
regred; . Not to goforward,zs to go backward, 
9ni non proficit, deficit, He who makes no 
Progreſs, decays. Running againſt an Hill 5 
Rowing againſt the Stream, &c, For, if it be 
with the Streazz, or with the Hi//, then the 
_ of Inception is more than al/ the 
reſt, 
ourthly, This Colour is tobe underſtood 
of Gradus Inceptionis a potentia, ad a@um 
comparati, non gradus ab au ad Incremen- 
tun. Of the Degree of Inception, in compa- 
riſon of the Power with the At, z0t of the 
Degree from the AG to the Increaſe, For 
otherwiſe, Major videtur gradas ab impoten- 
tia ad potentiam, quam a potentia ad atum : 
The Degree from [mpotency to Potency ſeems 
greater, than from the Power tothe At. 
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k He. Antiquities of the firſt 
Age (except thoſe we find 
in Sacred Writ ) were bi 

ried. in Oblivion and 8i- 
lence : Silence was ſuc- 
ceeded. by Poetical Fables 5 
and Fables again were fol- 
lowed by the Records we now enjoy. $0 that 
the Myſteries and Secrets of Antiquity were 
diitinguiſhed and ſeparated from. the Re- 
cords and Evidences of ſacceetng times 
by the Vail of Fifion, which interpoſed it 
ſelf, and came. between thoſe things which 
periſhed, and thoſe which are extant. 1p; 
poſe ſome are of opinion , that my purpoſe # 
to write Toys and Trifles, and to uſurpe the 
ſame liberty in applying, that the Poets aſ- 
ſumed in faining,which 1 might do (I confeſs) 
if Tliited, and with more ſerious contempla- 
tion intermix theſe things, to delight either my 
felf in Meditation,or others in Reading.Neither 
am 
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ignorant how fickle and inconſtant « 
Blom is, 4s being fubje@& to rwgrogl 
efted. any way , and how preat the 
cammodity of wit and diſcourſe is, that 
#s able to apply things well, yet ſo as never 
meant by the firſt Authofs. But I remember 
that this liberty hath been lately much abuſed, 
iz that mapy, to purchaſe the reverence of An- 
tiquity to their own inventions and foucies, 
haye for"\the ſame intent labored td: mrelf 
many Poetical Fables © © Neither hath this ofy 
and common" vinity beer nfed onely of . Laje of 
N10, and then : ' For even riſippus Jeu go 
did (as an interpreter of © dreams ) aſcri th 
opinions 'of the Stoiks \to"the Ancient Poets 3 
and more \fottiſhly do the * Chymicks 2p: 
propriate #he Fancies aid Delights of Poets in 
the tranifot ations of \Bodies, to the experi- 
ments of their. Furnace. All theſe things, ! 
ſay, Thave ſufficiently confidered and weighed, 
and in them have ſeen ard noted the' general 
levity and indulgence of Mens Wits 'ahove 
Allegories';"\ and yet for all this I relinquiſh 
not my > gol | 
For firſt it may not be,. that the folly and 
loofneſs of a few ſhould altogether detra® from 
the reſpe® due to the Parables : For that 
were a conceit which 'might ſavor of pros 
phaneneſ# and preſumption : For Religion it 


ſelf 
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"elf doth ſometimes delight in ſuch vails and 
Padows : 80. that ws ſo exempis them , 
Jon in a maniitr to interdie all commerce 

iweex things Divine and Humane, ''Fut 
toncerning Humane Wiſdom,” T do indeed in- 
{enionſly and freely conf eff, that T am In- 
lined to imagine , that wider ſome of the 
Ancient FiGions lay couchtt certain Myſte- 
ries and Allegories, even from their firſt in- 
vention. And I am perſwaded ( mbether 
raviſhed with the Reverente' of Antiquity , 
or becauſe -in ſome Fables \ i find ſuch ſingular 
Proportion between the ſtmilntude, - and the 
thing ſignified' 5, "and ſuch" apt and clear e0- 
berence in the very ſiru@ure of them;"and 
propriety of names wherewith' the perſons or 
aFors in them are inſcribed” and 1mtituled ) 
that no man” can conſtantly deny ; but this 
ſence was in the Authors intent and mean- 
ing, when they firft invented} them, and that 
they purpoſely Jadowed it in this ſort : For 
who can be ſo ſtupid and. blind in the aper: 
light, as (when he hears how Fame, after 
the Gyants were 7 » ſprang np 4s 


. their youngeſt Sifter *) \not to refer it to the 


"Murmurs antl "Seditiows Reports 'of both 


ſides » which are wont to fie abroad for 2 
time af ter the ſuppreſſing of TuſurreFrots ? 
Or when he' hears how the "'Eyant Typhion 
29a having 
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having xt. out. and brought away TJupitei 
——_ «which Moran, ot e 2 /vin 
and reſtored again to Ju Iter 3. doth mot 
Freſenily . perceive, how fitly it may be 
'Fhed ts powerful Bddlioys, which 1h 


. From Princes their Sinews Money and 


Anthority 3. but ſo, that by afſability of Speech, |, 


. 


L. 
[1 


and wiſe Edifs: (the Minds of their $ub-; 


 je#s being in time privily, and as it wen 
. ſtealth reconciled ) the 


_ ſtrength again .* Or when he hears hoy 
 (## thut memorable expedition of the God: 
. \4gainſt the Gyants ) the braying of Silenus 
his Aft , conduced much to the profliga- 
tion. of the Gyants , doth not confidently Y;.. 
imagine that it .was invented to ſhew hay 


the. greateſt enterpriſes of Rebels arc of- 


 tentimes diſperſed with vain rumors and 


- Fears. 


awe, tals jules car eh 
Formity and ſrgnification of Names ſeem Þ,,, 


obſcure 2  Feeing Metis , . the Wife of Jupi- 
ter, doth plainly ſignifie Counſel 4 ENS 
InjurreFion : Pan, Univerſality . Nemeſis, 
Revenge, and the like. Neither let it trox- 
.ble any Man, if ſometimes he meet _ with 
HiStorical Narrations , or Additions for 
Ornameuts fake, or confuſion. of Tires, or 
ſomething transferred from: one Fable to 
| | another, 


2y recover their | 
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ten other, #0 bring in 4 tw' Allegory 2. For-it 
a lan/d be no otherwiſe, ſeting they wera the ind 
mi gentions 4 Men, which laved in \divers 
4 ges, and had alſo divers ends': Soma» being 
4X Parcient, others neoterical.; ſome have'az eze 
and to things Nataral, others.to Moral. eats 
b, | . There # another Argument, and that no 
ub-Bipal/ one neither, to prove that theſe' F ables 
Pert Runtain certain hidden and invelved mean- 
jr ings, ſecing ſome of them are obſerved” to be 
ow abſurd and fooliſh in the very relation that 
they /hew,, and as it were proclaim a parable 
ifar off : For ſuch Tales 4s are probableg they 
ſeert to be invented for delight, and in 
witation of Hiftory, And as for ſuth as no 
nar would ſo much as imagine or relate, they 
lems to be ſought ont for other ends: For what 
nd Niind of fiction is that , wherein Jupiter i 
ed to have taken Metis to wife , and, per- 
woing that ſbe was with child, to have de- 
 Fpowred ber, whence himſelf conceiving , 
mohbt forth Pallas armed out of his head £ 
ly, I think there was never dream ( ſo dif- 
rt to the courſe of cogitation, and ſo fill 
wontroſity ) ever hatcht in the Brain. of 
im. Above all things this prevails moſt with 


fr and is of ſingular moment, many of theſe 
 Pables ſeem not to be invented of thoſe by 
x they are related and celebrated, ys by 
T, 


lomer, Held, and others : For if it wers 


x jo, 
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o, that they took beginning in that age, and 
is thoſe Authors by. whom they are olive. G 
edant brought to onr hands, My mind give yi 
me, there conld be no great or high matter ex- fa 
peed, or ſuppoſed to proceed from them iy 
reſpe@ of t i, Originals. But if with atten. ; 
tion we conſider the matter , it will appear, (w 
that they were delivered and related as thing y, 
formerly believed and received, and not 
newly invented and offered unto ws. Beſides, x6 
ſeeing they are diverſly related by Writers tha zy 
lived near about one and the ſelf ſame time,ſ| yg 
we may eaſily perceive that they were commu] thi 
things, derived from precedent memorials; l;p 
and that they became variows , by reaſon iff} 
the divers ornaments beitowed on them bl yj1 
particular relations : And the conſideratinl u) 
of © this muſt needs encreaſe in ws a great opi 
nion of them, as not to be accounted either tht 
fe: of the times, or inventions of the Poet  , 
ut 4s Sacred Relicks, or abſtra&ed Airs off the 
better times, which by tradition from mori vey 
Ancient Nations, fell into the Trumpets 4 
Flutes of the Grecians. But if any do 
ſtinately contend , that Allegories are alway 
adventitially, and as it were by conStrain 
never naturally and properly included in F 
bles, we will not be much troubleſome, | 
fer them to exjoy that gravity 4 Judgmen 
which I am ſure they effe& , although indt 
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# be but Inmpiſh, and almoſt leaden. And 
(if they be worthy to be taken notice of ) we 
will begin a freſh with them in ſome other 
ex» uſhion. 
' inf] There is found among Men (and it goes for 
en exrrant) a twofold uſe of Parables, and thoſe 
ar, (which is more tobe admired) referred to con- 
"gf trary ends 3 conducing as well to the folding 
6 up, and keeping of things under a vail, ws to 
k enlightning and laying open of obſcurities. 
be] But omitting the former, (rather then to under- 
mel rw wrangling, and aſſuming ancient Fables as 
wor things vagrant , and compoſed only for de- 
13Y light) the latter muſt queſtionleſs ſtill retnain 
voff not to be wreſted from ws by any violence of 
r bY wit, neither can any (that is but meanly learn- 
of ed) binder, but it muſt abſolutely be received, 
mls 2 thing grave and ſober , free from all 
'lirF vanity, and exceeding profitable and neceſſary 
er to all Sciences, This 4s it, T ſay, that leads 
5 off the underſtanding of Man by an eaſie and 
Wy rentle paſſage through all novel and abſtruſe 
muentions, which any way differ from com- 
won received opinions. Therefore in the firſt 
4 ages (when many humane inventions and con- 
I duſfons, which are now common and vulgar, 
were mew , and not generally known) all 
things were full of Fables, Enigmaes, Para- 
yl bles, and $1miles of all ſorts : By which they 
oght to teath ang lay oper, not to hide and 
2 _ conceal 
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conceal knowledge, eſpecially ſeeing the under. 

ſtandings of Men were in thoſe times rudy 
and impatient, and almoſt incapable of any 

ſubtilties;, ſuch things only excepted. as were 
the objeFs of Senſe'; for as Hieroglyphicks 

preceded Letters, ſo Parables were move an- 
cient than Arguments. And in theſe days alſo, 

he that would illuminate Mens minds anew 

in any old matter, and that not with diſprofit 

and harſhneſs, muſt abſolutely take the ſame 

courſe, and uſe the help of Similes. Wherefore 

all that hath been ſaid, we will thus conclude, 

The Wiſdom of the Ancients, 7t 4s either 

»mch, or happy : Much, if theſe Figures and 

Tropes were invented by ſtudy and premedita- 

tion; Happy, if they (intending nothing leſs) 

gave «matter and occalion to ſo many worthy 
Meditations. As concerning my Labors ( i 

there be any thing in them which may do 

good) I will on neither part count them ill be- 
flowed, my purpoſe being to illuſtrate either 
Antiquity, or Things themſelves. Neither am 
T ignorant that this very Subje& hath been at- 
tempted by others : But. to ſpeak, as T think, 
and that freely without oſtentation, the dig- 
nity ant efficacy of the thing , is almoſt hiſs 
by theſe Mens Writings , though voluminow 
and full of pains, whilſt not diving into the 
depth of Matters, but skilful only in certain 

common places,' have applied the ſenſe of theſe 

| Parables 


4 
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wables to certain wunlgar and general Things, 
ſo much as glancing at their true Vertue, 
vine Propriety, and full Depth. (1 if 1 
not deceived ) ſhall be new in common 
things. Wherefore leaving ſuch as are plain 
ad open, TI will aim at further and richer 
Matters. | , 
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TO .THE 


B O O K. 


RZ” Mine of Art, Minion of Mercury 3 
True Truch-Man of the Mind of Myſtery, 
Inventions Store-Houſe, Nymph of Helicon j 
Deep Moraliit of Time Tradition. 


V 


Unto this Paragon of Brutus Race, 

Preſent thy Service, and with cheerful Grace, 
Say ( if Pythagoras believ'd may be) (: 
The Soul of Ancient Wiſdom lives in Thee, 
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WISDOM 


JANCIENTS. 


CASSANDRA, or Divination. 


#8S-S3] He Poets Fable, That Apollo 
$ £5 being enamoured of Caſſar- 
OE dra, was by her many (\hifts 

{ Kol and cunning fleights {till de- 

luded in his deſire; but yet 
fed on with hope until ſuch 
ime as. ſhe had drawn from him. the gift 
of Prophecying 3 and having by ſuch her 
Whmulation in the end, attained to that 
which from the beginning ſhe ſought 
Ker; at laſt, flatly rejected his Suit. 
Who finding him(clf . ſo far engaged in 
tis promiſe, . as that he could not by any 
*0+ MEAn*? 


2 "The Wiſdom of the Ancients, 
meansrevoke again his raſh gift , and yet 
enflamed with an earneſt defire of revenge, 
highly diſdaining to be made the ſcorn of 
a crafty wench, annexed a penalty to hi: 
promiſe, to wit, that ſhe ſhould ever fore-F i 
tell the truth, but never be believed : Sol ti 
were her divinations alwaysfaithfull, but 
at notime regarded, whereof ſhe ſtill found 
the experience,yea,even in theruine of her 
own countrey, which ſhe had often fore- 
warned them of, but they neither gave cre- 
ditnoreare to her words, This Fable ſeems 
to intimate the unprofitable liberty of un- 
timely admonitions and councels. For they 
that ſo over-weened with theſharpneſsand 
dexterity of their own wit and capacity, as 
that they diſdain to ſubmit themſelvs to the 
documents of Apotlo,the God of Harmony 
whereby to learn and obſerve the method 
and meaſure of affairs, the grace and gra 
vity of diſcourſe, the differences between 
the more judicious and more vulgar ears, 

and the due times when' to ſpeak and when i 
to be ſilent 5 Bethey never ſo ſenſible and 
pregnant , and their judgements never (0 
profound and profitable, yer in all their en- 
deavours either of perſwafion or perforcs, 
they avail nothing, neither are they of any 
moment to advantage or manage matters, 
but do rather haſten onthe ruine of all ” 

— | 


yet 
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The Wiſdom of the Ancients: 
that they adhere or devote themſelves unto. 
And then at laſt when calamity hath made 
men feel the event of negle&t, then ſhall 
they too late be reverencedas deep foreſee- 
bg and faithful Prophets. Whereof a no- 
ableinſtanceis eminently fet forth in Mar- 
ws Cato Uticenſis, who as from a watch- 
tower diſcovered a far off, and as an Oracle 
long foretold, the approaching ruine of his 
Countrey, and the plotted tyranny hove- 
ring over the State, both in the firſt conſpi- 
ncy,and as it was profecuted in the Civil 
contention between Ceſar and Pompey, and 
did no good the while, but rather harmed 
the Commonwealth, and haſtened on his 
Countreys bane, which 24, Cicero wiſely 
dlerved, and writing to a familiarFriend 
doth in theſe terms excellently deſcribe, 
Cato optime ſentit, ſed nocet imterdum Reipub- 
lice : Loquitur enim tanquam in Republica 
Platonis, non tanquam in fece Romnli, 
Cato ((aith he) rduoch profoundly, but 
m the mean-time damnifies the State, for he 
ſpeaks as in the common-wealth of Plato 
Mmd not as in the dregs of Romulws. 


TTPHON 
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TY PHO N., or a Rvel. 


Uno being vexed (lay the Poets). that 
J Jupiter had begotten Pallas by himſelf 
without her, earneſtly preſledallthe othe; 
Gods and Goddeſſes that ſhe might alſo 
bring forth of her ſelf alone withouthim; 
and having by violence and importunity 
obtained a grant thereof, ſhe ſmote the 
earth, and forthwith ſprang up Typhon a 
huge and horrid monſter :, This ſtrange 
birth ſhe Commits to a Serpent (as a Foſter 
father) to nouriſh it; who no ſooner came || {, 
t@ripenels of years,but he provokes Jupiter, || 
to battel. In the conflict, the Giant getting || , 
theupper hang.,takes Jupiter upon his ſhoul- || 
ders, carries him into a remote and obſcure || q, 
Countrey , and (cutting out the finews of || þ, 
his hands and feet ) brought them away,and || { 
ſo.left him miſerably mangled and maimed. | ;, 
But-Adercarg recovering theſe nerves from || 1 
Typhon by ſtealth-, reſtored them again to || 
Jupiter. Jupiter being again by this meagy 6 
corroborated, aſlaults the Monſter afreſh, Þ fe 
and at the firſt ſtrikes him with a thunder- } ,, 
bolt, from whoſe blood Serpents were in- || | 
gendred. This Monſter at length fainting I ;, 
and flying, Jepiter caſts on him the mount || ;, 
Aina, 
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Fina , and with the weight thereof cruſht 
him. « 

This Fable ſeemsto point at the variable 
fortune of Princes, and the rebellious it- 
ſurreCtion of Traytorsin a State. For Prin- 
ces may well be ſaid to be married to their 
dominions, as Jupiter was to Juno: but it 
happens now and then, that being deboſhed 
by the long cuſtom of empyring and bend» 
ing towards tyranny, they endeavor to 
draw all to themſelves, and (contemning 
the counſell of their Nobles and Senators) 
batcht laws in their own brain, that is, dif- 
pole of things by their own fancy andab« 
ſolute power, The people (repining at 
this) ſtudy how to create and ſet upa Chief 
of their own choice. This project by the 
ſecret inſtigation of the Peers and Nobles, 
doth for the moſt part take his beginning 3 
by whoſe connivence the Commons being 
ſet on edg.there follows a kind of murmur- 
ing or diſcontent in the State, ſhadow by 
the Infancy of Typher, which being nurſt by 
the natural pravity and clowniſh maligni- 
F of the vulgar ſort (unto Princes as in- 
teſtuous as Serpents )is again repaired by re- 
hewed ſtrength, and at Jaſt breaks out in- 
to open Rebellion, which (becauſeit brings 
infinite miſchiefs upon Prince and'People) 


srepreſented:/by the monſtrous —— 
| O 
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of Typhon : his hundred heads ſignifie their 
divided powers; his fiery mouths their ig 
flamed intents 3 his ſerpentine circles their 
peſtilent malice in beſieging; his iron hands, 
their mercileſs ſlaugkters 3 his Eagles ta- 
lents, their greedy rapines 3 his plumed bo. 
by, their continual rumors and ſcouts, and 
fears, and ſuch like 3 and ſometimes theſe 
rebellions grow ſo potent, that Princes are 
inforced _— as it were by the Re- 
bells, and forſaking the chief Seats and Ci 
ties of the Kingdom) to contra&t their 
power, and being deprived of the finews 
of money and majeſty) betake themſelves 
to ſome remote and obſcure corner within 
their dominions : but in proceſle of time 
(if they bear their misfortunes with made- 
ration) they may recover their ſtrength by 
the vertue and induſtry of Mercvry, that is, 
they may (by becoming affable, and by re- 
conciling the minds and wills of their Sub- 
jets with grave edicts and gracious 
ſpeech ) excite an alacrity to grant Aids 
and Subſidies whereby to ſtrengthen their 
authority anew. Nevertheleſs having lear- 
ned tobe wiſe and wary, they will refrain 
to try the chance of Fortune by war, and 
yet ſtudy how to ſuppreſs the reputation 
of the Rebels by ſome famous aftion,which 
if it fall out auſwerable to their ET” - 
tne 


the 
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The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 7 
the Rebels finding themſelves weakned, 
and fearing the ſucceſs of their broken 
projets; betake themſelves to ſome ſleight 
ind vain bravadoes, like the hifling of 
ſerpents, and at length in deſpair betake 
themſelves to flight , and then when they 
begin to break,it is ſafe and timely for Kings 
topurſue and oppreſs them with the forces 
and weight of the kingdome, as it were 
with the mountain Z#tra. 


The C yclops, or the Minifters 
of Terror. 


T7 ſay that the Cyclops , fortheir 
fierceneſs and cruelty were by Jxpi- 
ter caſtinto hell, and there doomed to per- 
petual impriſonment; but 7«/lzs perſwaded 
Jupiter that it would do well, if being fer 
at liberty, they were put to forge thander- 
bolts , which being done accordingly , 
they became ſo painful and induſtrious, as 
that day and night they continued ham- 
mering out in laborious diligence thunder- 
boults, and other inſtruments of terrour. 
In proceſs of time Jupiter having conceived 
a diſpleaſure apainſt Aſculapins, the ſon of 
Apollo, for reſtoring a dead man to life by 
Phyſick : and concealing his diſlike (be- 


cauſe 
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(becauſe: there wasno-juſt cauſe of angg, 
the deed being pious and famous} ſecretly 


out delay flew him with a thunder-bolt, 
In revenge of which a&s5 Apollo (Jupity 
not prohibiting it) ſhot themto death with 
his arrows, 

This Fable may be applied to the pro- 
jets of Kings, who having cruell, bloo- 
dy, and exaCting Officers, do firſt puniſh 
and diſplacethem, afterwards by the coun- 
ſell of Te/xs, that is of ſome baſe and ig- 
noble perſon, and by the prevailing reſpe& 
of profit they admit them into their places 
again, that they may have inſtrumentsin a 
readineſs, if at any time there ſhould need 
either ſeverity of execution, or acerbity 
of exattion. Theſe ſervile creatures being by 
nature cruell, and by their former fortune 
exaſperated,and perceiving well what isex- 
peced attheir hands, do ſhew themſelves 
wonderfull officious in ſuch kind of imploy- 
ments; but being too raſh and precipitate 
in ſeeking countenance and creeping into 
favour.do ſometimes take occafionfrom the 
ſecret beckningsand ambiguous commands 
of their Prince to performe ſome hatefull 
execution, But Princes (abhorring the fact, 
and knowing well that they (hal never want 
fuch kind of inſtruments) dounerly - 
fake 


incens'd the Cyclopes againſt him, who with $90 
C | 
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ake them.turning them over tothe friends 
1ad/allies of the wronged to. their accuſati- 
ons and revenge, and tathe general hatred 
of the people; ſo that with great applauſe 
ad proſperous wiſhes and exclamations to« 
wards the Prince, they are brought, ra- 
ther too late than undeſervedly, to a miſe- 
nble end, 


hb] NARCISSUS, or Self Love. 


n 
ll | = . 
q Hey ſay that Narciſſzs was exceeding 
8 » i fair = beautiful , but —__ 
oud and diſdainful ; wherefore deſpi- 
* all others in refpect of himſelf, he 
kads a ſolitary life in the woodsand chaſes 
rith a few followers, -to whom he alone 
« Jyasall in all; amongthe reſt there follows 
.- lim the Nymph Eccþo. , During his courſe 
 Þf life, it fatally{o chanced, that he came 
ba clear Fountain, upon the bank where- 
f he lay down to repoſe himſelf in the 
eat of the day. . And having eſpyed the 
dow of his own face in the water, was 
)beſotted and raviſhed with the contem- 
ation and admiration thereof, that by no 
eans poſhbly . could be. drawn from be- 
olding higimage in this Glaſs 3. infomuch 
Fat by continual $S30g therey pon; he pi- 
| ” 0 
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ned away to nothing; and was at laſt ti. 
ned into 2 flower of his own name, which 
appears tm the begitaing of the Spring, aid lge 
is ſacred to the infetmall powets, Pluto; 
Phoferpina, and the Furies, ic 
* ThisFable(eems to (hew the diſpoſition; fr 
and fortnnes of thoſe, who tn reſpett either i 
of their beauty or other gift wherewith 
they are adorned and graced by natwef 
without. the htlp of induſtry, are ſo far 


beſotted in themſelves as that they prove ſhi 


the cauſe of their own deſtruftion. Forit 
>the property of men infetted with this hu-f 

mor not to come ttach abroad, or to befli 

cotverſrnt it civil affairs, ſpecially feeing de 
thoſe that ate in publick place maſt of ae 
ceffiry encounter with many contempts and 
feorns, which may much dejed and trouble 
their minds, and therefore they lead fot; 
the moſt part a ſolitary, private, and ob- 
feurelife, attended on with a few followers 


and thoſe fuch as 'will adore and admire 


them, like an Eccho flatter ther inall theit Jae 
ſaymgs,and appland them in all their words 


So that being by this cuftome ſeduced andfſwe 


prfe up, and as it were ſtupified with theſſae 

2dmifation of themſelves, they are pofſeb-[mj 
ſed with foſttange'a {forth and idleneſs,thitÞin 
they grow in « matner benum'd & defettiv 
of all'vigot and alacrity. Elcgantly a 
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s flower appearing in the biginning of 
ſpring, repreſent the likeneſs of theſe 
ns diſpoſitions, who in there youth do 
fourtfh and wax famaus, but being come 
jo ripeneſs of years, they deceive and fru- 
ate the good hope that is conceived of 
em. Neither is it impertinent that this 
is ſaid to be conſecrated to the in- 
feemal deities, becauſe men of this diſpoſi- 
tion become unprofitable to all humane 
ings. For whatſoever produceth no Fruit 
ef itſelf, but paſſeth and vaniſheth as if 
tnever had been, (like the way of afſhip 
wthe Sea) that the Ancients were wont to 
ledicate tothe ghoſts and powers below, 
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STTX, or Leagues. 


e-Qath by which the Gods were 
41 wont to oblige themſelves (when 
meant to -ratifie any thing, ſo firmly as 
tever torevoke it) is-a thing well known 
the vulgar, -as being mentjoned almoſt 
wevery Fable, which was when they did 
&t invoke or call to witneſs any celeſtial 
njefty or -divine power, but onely the 
iver-8tyx, that with crooked and Mcar- 
why turniogs/ incircleth the Palace - of the 
raal Bj, This was: held as the only 

T 2 mannee 
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- manner of their Sacrament, and beſidesig 
'not} any other vow to be accounted firg 
and'inviolable, and therefore the puniſh 
ment to be inflicted (if any did 'perjure 

themſelves) wasthart for certain years th 

ſhould be put out of commons, and not 
be admitted tothe table of the gods, 
This Fableſeems to point at the Leaguaſſ, 


and Pactes of Princes, of which 'more tru: 


ly than opportunely. may be ſaid, thatbefh 
they -never ſo ſtrongly confirmed with theſh 
ſolemnity and religion .of an oath, yet are 
for the moſt part of no vadility 3 infomuchſhqg 
that they are made:rather with: an eye to, 
reputation, and report and ceremony, thanſy 


to faith, ſecurity and effe&t. Moreoveaſini 


add to theſe the bonds of affinity, as the 
Sacraments of nature, and mutual deſerts 
 ofeach part,and you ſhallobſerve,that with 

a great many, all theſe things are placeda 


degree under ambition and profit, and theflyyy 


heentious deſire of domination, And fo 
much the rather, becauſe it is an eafie thingh 


for Princes to defetid and cover their un-lpc. 


lawful defires and-/unfaithful vows, with 
many "outwardly ſeeming fair pretexts 
eſpecially ſeeing there 1s no Umpire or Mo- 
derator - of matters concluded wpon ts 
whom areaſon ſhould be tendred;: Theres 
fore there is no true and properthing made hurt 


choice: 
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> of 2 for. the. confirmation of-faith, 
Lthat noceeleſtial pgwer-neither, bit is 
feed Neteſſ#ty-(a great God to great Po- 
States) the peril alſa\of State, and the 
mmunication of profit. 'As for Neceſſzty, 
Ms elegantly repreſented -by Styx, that fa- 
and irremeable Riveriand this Godhead 
3Wd-Tphicrates,the 4thenian,call tothe Con- 
mation-of ;a League , whe becau{e-he a- 
befſine, is found. to (peak plainly that which 
any hide covertly in their Breſts,it would 
t be amiſsto relate his words. He obſer- 
ing how the Lacedemonians had thavight 


toon , and. propounded: divers Cautions, 
afntions; Confirmations, and Bonds; per- 
n. wining to-Leagues, interpoſed thus : Unuxz 
t 


redemanit, nobis vobiſcur vinculum,, 
Its Biuritatis natioeſſe poſſrt, # plane demanſtretis, 
ex nobis conce(ſ1ſje,& inter manus Paſuiſſe, 
dafivobis facultasledendi nos ( maxime velle= © 
be Bpmininre ſuppetere poſſis, There is one thing 
0 Lacedemonians) that would link us un- 
you in the Bond of. Amity, and be the 
xcaſion- of Peace and Security, which is, 


th tyou would plainly demonſtrate, that you 
s Fave yielded. up and put into our hands 
" hthingsas thatzwould you hurt usnever 
t 


bfain, you ſhould yet be disfurniſhed of 
ans todo it. If therefore the dower, of 
ting be taken away; or if by brezcla of 

cague 
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Leagnethere followthe danger of the rninelf 
or diminution of the State or Tribute 
then indeed the Leagues may ſeem tobeff 

ratified and eſtabliſhed, and as it were conſe 
firmed by the Sacrament of the &tyj 
Lake; ſeeing that it includes the fear offfi 
prohibition and ſuſpenſion from the Tablefſpur 
of the Gods, under which name the Lawsſtis 
and Prerogatives,the plenty and felicity 
a Kingdom were ſignified by the Ancients: 


lon 
like 
P AN, or Natnre. Go 
'J He Ancients have exquiſitely deſcribedſijur 
Natureunder the perſon of Par, wholea : 
otiginal they leave doubtful 3 for ſome ſwyFloc 
that he was the Son of Mercury, others at-Yan 
tribute unto him- a far different begin-|dg 
ning, affirming him to be the common Off-J6o 
ſpring of Pexelopes ſutors, upon a ſuſpition, Ru 
' that every one of them had todo with her, {Hil 
which latter relation doubtleſs gave occaſs ſithe 
on to ſome after Writers to intitle this an-FHe 
cient Fable with the name of Pexelope, 'aff a 
thing very frequent amongſt them, whenvo 
they apply old faions to young perſons anlſſtin 
' names, and that many times abſurdly andJud 
indiſcreetly, as'may be ſeen here ; For ?arJ wit 
being one of the Ancient Gods, was long =; 
before the time of Ulyſſes and Penelope. Be 


fides (for her Matronal Chaſtity) ſhe _ de 
hell 
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ineSbeld venerable by Antiquity, Neith 
pretermit the third gnnonipt! of bis 
> beflerth 5 For ſome (ay, that he wisthe Son 
one frepiter and Hybris, which figriifies con- 
mely or diſdain, But howſoeverbegorten, 
r offfidt Parce ( they (ay) were hisfiſters, He is 
bleortrayed by the Ancigats 1n this guiſe z on 
awiishead a pair of horns-that reach to Hes» 
7 offivien, his Body rough and' Hairy, his Beard 
ee; Floang and ſhaggy, his ſhape biformed above 
like a Man, below like a Beaſt, hisfeet like 
Goats-hoofs, bearing theſe Enſigns--of his 
ded] juriſdiction, to wit, in his left-banda Pipe 
led Seven Reeds, and-in his right a-Shnep- 
fyJtook, or a Staff crooked at theupperend,1 
at-Jand his Mantle made of a Leopards skin; His 
in-Fdignities and offices were theſe, He was the 
E-$God of Hunters, of Shepherds,--and of all 
on, {Rural Inhabitants : Cheif Preſident alſo of 
er, Hills and Mountains, and next to AMerrary,. 
if-the Ambaſſador of the Gods, Moreover, 
in-FHe was accounted the' Leader and Can? 
 aſmander of the Nywphs, which -weare always. 
en vont to dance the rounds, and frisk about 
nltim 3 he was acoſted bythe $#3r5 and the 
add $/erzr. He had power alſo to irike men 
ar] vith terrors, and thoſe eſpecially yain and 
oof yperſticious, which are termed Pevickfears. 
& {tis afs were not many, for ought that can 
Fr de fonnd jn Records, —— on 
lc 4 e 
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he challenged Cxpid at wreſtling, in which 
conflict he had the foil. ' The tale goestooy 
how that he caught the Giant Typhox in'a 
Net.-and held him faſt. Moreover. when 
Cere3#(grumbling and-chafing that Proſerpina 
was raviſhed) had hid her ſelf away, and 
that all the Gods took pains (by difperfing 
themſelves-into every corner ) to find her 
out; it was onely his good hap (as he was 
hunting.)to light oft her, and acquaint the 
reſt where ſhe'was. He preſumed alſo te put 
it tothetrial who was the beſt Muſician, he 
or \ApoPo;" ard by the judgment of Mida 
wastrideed preferred : But the wiſe Judge 
had apairvt Aſſes Ears privily chopt'to his 
Noddlefor his feritence. Of his Love- tricks, 
there is-nothing” reported, or atleaſt not 
much; arhing to be -wondred art, eſpecially 
being athong a'troop of Gods ſo profulely 
amorous. © This only'is faid of him, thathe 
loved the NxmptiBccho (whom he took to 
Wife, and one pretty Wench more called 
Sytinx,; towards whom Cupid (in an angry 
and-revengeful humor, becauſe ſo audaci- 
ouſly he had challenged him at wreſtling) 
inflamed his deſire. Moreover, he had no 
iffae(whichis a marvel alſo,ſeeing the Gods, 
eſpecially thoſe of the male kind,were very 
generative) only he wasthe reputed Father 
ofa littleGirlcalled Jambe,that with many 
 ) pretty 
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tales was\wont to make ſtrangers 
nerry 3 but ſomethink that he.did indeed 
beget her by his wife Jambe. This (if any 
be} is' a'noble .taſe, as being laidiout and 
big-bellied with the Secrets and:Myſteries 
of . Nature. 7 1 

Pan (as his name imports.) repreſents 
1nd lays open the All of Things or Nature. 
Concerning his original there are two only 
opinions that go for currant; for either he 
came of Mercury,that is,the Word of God, 
which the holy Scriptures withoutall con- 
troverſie affirm, and ſuch of the Philoſo- 
phersas had any ſmack of Divinity aſſent- 
ed unto; or elſe from the confuſed Seeds 
of Things. For they that would have one 
ſimple beginning, refer it unto God'; or if" 
a materiate beginning, they would have it 
yarious in power. 'So that wemay end the 
controverſie ' with this diſtribution., That 
the World took beginning, ' either ' from 
Mercury, or fromthe Seeds of all Things, 


Virg, Eclog.6. 

' Namque canebat uti magnum per inane 
coaGta. ul 

[6 Semina, Ferrarumqnue, animeque mariſ- 

1*.* que fuiſſent. | 

Et liquidi ſimml ignis : Et bis exordia 

primis.- THIGE” | 


Omnia 


| a" as tener mundi concreverit 


Forrich-yain'd 0rpbew ſweetly did re- 


hearle . | 
How that the Seeds of Fire, Air, Wa- 
ter,;Earth, 
Were all -paft in the vaſt yoid Unis 
verſe: | 
And how from theſe as Firſtlings, all 
And how the Body of this Orbick 
frame. | 
From tender infancy {o big became, 


But astouching the third conceit of Pan 
Original , it {eems that the Grecians (ei 
ther by intercourſe with the Egyprians , 
or one way or other) had heard ſomething 
of the Hebrem:'Myfteries ; ' for it points to 
the ſtate of the World, nat conſidered in 
immediate Creation; but after the fall of 
Adam, expoſed and madeſubjeCt to Death 
and Corruption: Far in that ſtate it was 
(and remains. ta this..day ) the Off-ſpring 
of God and Sin, And therefare all theſe 
Three Narrations, concerning the man- 
ner of Pazs birth may ſaem to be true, 
if it be rightly diſtinguiſhed between 
Things and Times. For this Pax or Nature 
(which 
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(which we ſaſpett, contemplate, and re- 
yerence more than is fit} took beginning 
from the Word of God by the means of 
confuſed matter, and the entrance of pre- 
yarication and corruption. The deſtinios 
may well be thought the ſifters of Par ar 
Netzre, becaufe the beginnings and conti- 
nuances, and corruptions and Depreſſion, 
and difloltutions, and eminences, and la- 
bours, and felicitiesof things, and all the 
chances which can happen unto any thing 


' are linkt with the chain of caufes natural. 


Horns are attributed unto him, becaufe 
Horns are broad at the root and ſharp at 
the ends , the nature of all things bei 
like a Pzram## ſharp at the top. For indivis 
dual or fingular things being infinite are 
firſt colle&ed into ſpecies, which are many 
alſo'; then from ſpecies into generals, and 
from'generals (by aſcending) are contrafted 
into: things or notions more general; ſo 
that at length Nature may feem to be con- 
traced into-an unity. Neither is it to be 
wondred at, that Par toucheth Heaven 
with his Horns, ſeeing the height ofnature 
oruniverſal Kea do in ſome ſort pertain 
to things divine, and there isa ready and 
_ paſſage from Metaphyfick, to natural 

089. | 

Thet body of Nature is elegantly and _ 

cep 
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deep judgement -depainted; hairy, repite- 
ſenting the beams or operations of crea- 
tures; for beams are as it were the hairs and 
briſtles of Natzre, and every. creature is 
either more. or leſs beamy , ' which is moſt 
apparent in the faculty of: ſeeing, and no 
leſs in every vertue and operation that.et- 
fectuates upon adiſtant-objet , for what- 
ſoever works up any thing a far off, that 
may rightly be ſaid to dart forth rayesor 
beams. 0:8: of 

Moreover Pars beatd is ſaid to be ex- 
ceeding long, becauſe the beams or ioflu- 
ences of celeſtial bodies do :operate-anitt 
pierce fartheſt of all 3-and the:Sun, when 
(his higher halfjs ſhadowed with a cloud) 
hisbeams break out in the lower, and.looks 
asif he were bearded. - . TR 
Natnre is alſo excellently ſet forth with. 

a biformed body, with reſpeCt tothe diffe-! 
rences between ſuperiour ;and inferior 
creatures, For the one- part, by reaſon 
of their pulchritude,and equability of Mo- 
tion, and conſtancy, and' dominion over 
the earth andearthly things, is worthily 
ſetoutby the ſhape of man : and the other 
part in reſpett of their perturbations 'and 
naconſtant mations (and therefore need- 
ing to be moderated by the celeſtial) may 
be well fitted with the figure of a bogey 

ea 
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beaſt. This deſcription of his body per 
tainsalſo to the'participation of Species,for 
no hatural-being; ſeems'to, be. ſimple, bur 
as it were participated and. compounded of 
two. As for example ; -.man hath ſome+ 
thing of a beaſt; a beaſt ſomething of a 
plant ; aplant ſomething of inanimate bo. 
dy, of that all natural things are in very 
deed biformed, that is to ſay, compoun- 
ded of a ſuperiour, and inferior Speczes, 

It is a witty Alegory, that ſame of the 
feet of the Goat, . by reaſon of the upward 
tending motion of terreſtial bodies towards 
the Air and Heaven, for the Goat isa climb- 
ing creature, that loves to be hanging about 
the rocks and ſteep mountains; And this 
is done alſo in a wonderful -manner, even 
by thoſe things which are deſtinated to 
this inferior Globe, as many manifeſtly ap- 
pear in clouds and Meteors. 

The two Enfigns which Paz bears in his 
hands do point, the one at Harmony, the 
other at Empire: For the Pipe conſiſting of 
ſeven reeds,doth evidently demonſtrate the 
conſent and Harmony and diſcordant cons 
cord of all inferior creatures, which is cau- 
ſed by the motion of the ſeven Planets: 
And-that of the Sheep-hook may be excel- 
lently  applyed to the order of nature , 
which is partly right, partly crooked : The 

| a 
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ſtaff therefore or rod is ſpecially crooked 
in the apper end, becauſe all the works 
of divine providence ih "the world are 
done ina far fetch and circular manner, & 
that one thing ray ſeetn'to be effe&ted and 
yet indeed a clean contrary browght to 
pafs3 as 'the felling -of Joſeph mto Pyypr, 
and the Hke. Beſides in all wiſe humane 
yoyernment, they that fit at the helme 
do tnore happtlybring their purpoſes about, 
and mfinnate more eaſily into: the minds of 
the people,by pretexts and oblick courſes, 
than by dire& methods : ſo 'that all Scep- 
fers #nd Macesof authority ought in/very 
deed'to be:crooked in the upper end. 

Pts Cloak or Mantle is ingenioufly 
fainedto beaſkinof a Leopard, becauſeit 
isfultof ſpots : $o the Heavens are ſpotted 
With Stats, the Sea with Rocksand1flands, 
the Land with flowers,and-every particular 
creature alſo'is for themoſt part garniſhed 
with'divers colours about the ſuperficies, 
Whichis as it were a mantle unto'it, 

The Office of Par can'be'by nothing'fo 
lively conceived and expreſt, ag'by faining 
him'to be the 'God of 'Funters, for every 
Natural aftiovn,, and ſo'by cotiſequence, 
motion, and proprefſion, -is 'nothing elſe 
but a 'hutitidg. Arts and 'Sciences thave 
their Works, and Humane Councils, -y 
ends 
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#hds which they earheftly hunt after. All 
Natural things have either their food asa 
prey » Ot their Pleaſtite as''4 Recreation 
ch they feek for, and thariti moſt expert 


and ſagacious manner. 


Torva Leena Lupum ſequitnr, Lupis ille 
Capelam. 

Floremtem Cythiſum ſequitur laſciva Ca- 
pelle. 


The hungry Lioneſs (with ſharp de- 
fire) 
Purſues the Woolf, the Woolf the 


wanton Goat : 
The Goat again doth greedily afpire 
To have the trifoil juyce pafs down 
her Throat. 


Pat is alſo ſaid to be the God of the 
Countrey-Clowns, becauſe Men of this 
condition lead lives more agreeable unto 
nature, than thoſe thar live in the Cities 
and Courtsof Princes , where Nature by 
too mach Art 1s corrupted: So as the ſay- 
ing of the Poet (though in the ſence of 
Love) mightbe hete verified : 


Pars minima eit ipſa puella ſui. 
The Maid fotrickt her ſelf with Art, 


That of her ſelf ſhe is leaſt pat, 
He 
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"Ny | He was held tobe Lord Preſident of the 


Mountains, becauſe in the High Mountaigy 
and Hills,” Natwre lays her ſelf moſt open 
and Men moſt apt to view and contemplz- 
tion. | 
Whereas Paz is ſaid to be (next unty 
Mercury)the Meſſenger of the Gods, there 
is inthat a Divine Myſtery contained, for 
next to the Word of God, the Image of the 
World proclaims the Power and Wiſdoni 
Divine, as ſings the.Sacred Poet, P/al. 19.1; 
' C#lienarrant gloriaris Dei, atque opera mManu- 
4m ejus indicat firmamentum, The Heavens 
declare the glory of God, and Firmament 
ſheweth the Works of his Hands, 
The Nywphs, that is, the Souls of living 
things take great delighit in Pay. For theſe 
Souls arethe delights or niinjions of Natvre, 
and the dire&ion or conduct of theſe 
Nymphs is with great reaſon attributed un- 
to Par, becauſe the Souls of all things li- 
ving do follow their natural diſpoſitions as 
their guides, and with infinite variety eve- 
ry one of them after his own faſhion, doth 
leap and friſk and dahce with inceſſant 
motions about her, .'-The Satyrsand 8ylen; 
alſo, to wit, youth and old age,. are ſome 
of Pans followers 2 For of all Natural 
things, there is a lively, jocund, and (as 
l may ſay) a dancing age., and an age 
l again 
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Joain that is dull, bibbling and reeling, 
The carriages and diſpofitions of both 
which ages to ſome ſuch as Democritus was 
{ that would obſerve them duly) might 
zeradventure ſeem as ridiculous and de- 
Rewed, as the gambols of the Satyrs, or 
the geſtures of the $yler7. 

Of thoſe fears and terrors which Paz is 
faid to be the Author, there may be this 
viſe conſtruction made : Namely, That 
Nature hath bred in everyMving thing a 
kind of care and fear, tending to the pre- 
ſervation of its ownlife and being, and to 
the repelling and ſhunning of all things 
hurtful. And yet Natureknowsnot how to 
keep a mean, but always intermixes vain 
and empty fears with ſuch as are diſcreet 
and profitable : So thatall things (if their 
infides might be ſeen) would appear full of 
Panick frights : But men eſpecially in hard, 
fearful, and divers times, are wonderfully 
nfatuated with ſuperſtition, which indeed 
bs nothing elſe but a Parick terror, 

Concerning the audacity of Paz in chal- 
lenging C#pid at wreſtling: The meaning 
of it is, that matter wants no inclination 
ind defire to the relapſing and diſſolution 
of the World into the old Chaos, if her 
malice and violence were not reſtrained 
nd kept in order, by the prepotent unity 
| | Z ang 
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and agreement of things ſignified by Cc ||, 
pid, or the God of Love ; and therefore bo 
it was a happy turn for Men, and all thingy E 
elſe, that in that conflict Pax was found too ” 
weak and overcome. 

To the ſame effe&t may be interpreted 
his catching of Typhor in a Net: For how- | p 
ſoever there may ſometimes happen vaſt l 
and unwonted Tumors (as the name of p 
Typhon imports) either in the Sea, or in the 
Air, or in the Earth , or el{where ; yet of 
Nature doth intangle it in an intricate toil, Mc 
and curband reſtrainit, as it were with a], , 
Chain of Adamant, the exceſſes and inſo- 
lencies of theſe kind of Bodies. 

But for as much as it was Paxs good for-J, 1 
tune to find out Ceres as he was Hunting, Af 
and thovght little of it , which none of p 
the other Gods could do, though they did | 
nothing elſe but ſeek her, and that very 
ſeriouſly 3 it gives us this true and grave | 
admonition, That we expeCt not to receive the 
things neceſſary for life and manners from.” 
Philoſophical Abſtraftions, as from the 
greater Gods 3 albeit, they applied them-J 
ſelves to no other {tudy, but from Par; 
that is, from the diſcreet obſervation, and 
experience, and the univerſal knowledge |. 
of the things of this World 5 whereby 
(oftentimes even by chance, and as it were 


going 


% 
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joing a Hunting ) ſuch inventions are 
ghted upon. 
Sf The quarrel he made with ApoZo about 
Muſick, and the event thereof contains a 
F wholſome inſtruction, which may ſerve to 
© I reſtrain Mens Reaſons and Judgments with 
R Reins of Sobriety, from boaſting and 
o lorying in their gifts. For thereſeemsto 
oy twofold Harmony, or Muſick 3 the 
one of Divine Providence, and the other 
of Humane Reaſon. Now to the Ears of 
Mortals, thatis ro Humane Judgment, the 
\ * {Adminiſtration of the World and Crea- 
tures therein , and the more ſecret Judg- 
ments of God, ſound very hard and harſh 3 
*Iiwbich folly, albeit it be well ſet out with 
'S, Aſſes Ears 3 yet notwithſtanding theſe 
* Ears are ſecret, and do not openly appear, 
© [neither is it perceived or noted asa defor- 
_ nity by the vulgar. | 
Laſtly, It is not to be wondred at, that 
there is nothing attributed unto Pax con- 
te [<rning Loves, but only of his marriage 
" ith Eccho + For the World or Nature 
Jdoth enjoy it ſelf, and in it ſelf all things 
”*” Jdſe. Now he that loves would enjoy ſome- 
" thirig, but whete- there is enough, there is 
Fl bo place left to delire, Therefore there 
'/ Jan be no wanting love in Pay, or the 
TIWorld, rior deſire to obtairj ariy thirig (fee 
11/4 Bi 2 itlg 
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ing he is contented with himſelf) but only 
Speeches, which (if plain) may be int- 
mated by the Nymph Eccho, or if more 
quaint by Syrinx. It 18an excellent inven. 
tion that Pax, or the World is ſaid to make 
choice of Eccho onely ( above all other 
Speeches or Voices) for his Wife : For 
that alone is true Philoſophy, which doth 
faithfully render the very words of the 
World 3 and it is written no otherwiſe 
than the World doth diftate, it being no- 
thing elſebut the Image or refleCtion of it, 
not adding any thing of its own, but only 
iterates and reſounds. It belongs alſo to 
the ſufficiency or perfeCtion of the World, 
that he begets no Iſſue 3 for the World 
doth generate in reſpedt of its parts, but 
in reſpe& of the whole, how can it gene 
rate, ſeeing without it, there1s no Body? 
Notwithſtanding all this, the Tale of 
that Tatling Girl faltred upon Par, 
may in very deed, with great Reaſon, 
be added to this Fable: For by her are 
repreſented thoſe vain and idle- Pars- 
doxes concerning the Nature of things 
which have been frequent in all Ages 
and have filled the World with Novel 
ties; Fruitleſs, if you reſpect the Mat- 
terz Changlings, if you reſpect the kind, 
ſometimes creating Pleaſure, ſometimes 
Tediouſnels 
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Tediouſneſs with their overmuch prat- 
lng, 


PERSEUS, or IWar. 


Pits is ſaid to have been employed 


by rTallas, for the deſtroying of Me- 
drſa,vho was very infeſtous to the Weſtern 
Parts of the World, and eſpecially about 
the utmoſt Coaſts of Hyberia, A Monſter 
ſodire and horrid, that by her only aſpeW&t 
ſhe turned Men into a Stone. This Me- 
duſa alone of all the Gorgons was mortal, 
the reſt not ſubjeft to Death, Perſexs 
therefore preparing himſelf for this noble 
enterpriſe, had Arms and Gifts beſtowed 
on him by three of the Gods : Aercnry 
gave him Wings annexed to his Heels, 
Pluto a Helmet, Pal/as a Shield and a 
Looking-Glaſs. Notwithſtanding ( al- 
though he were thus furniſhed) he went 
not directly to A/cduſa, but firſt to the 
Gree, which by the Mother fide were 
viſters to the Gorgons, Theſe Gree from 
their Birth were Hoar-headed, reſembling 
old Women. They had: but one only 
Eye, and one Tooth among them all'; 
both which, ſhe that had occaſion to go 
abroad, was wont to take with her, and 


at her return to lay them down again. 
{ | L 3 T his 
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This Eye and Tooth they lent to Perſew; 
and ſo finding himſelf throughly furniſh 
ed for theeffeCting of his defign, haſtens 
towards Meduſa. Her he found fleeping, 
and yet durſt not preſent himſelf with his 
face towards her, leaſt ſhe ſhould awake; 
but turning his head aſide, beheld her in 
Pallaſes Glaſs, and (by this means directing 
his blow) cut off her head 3 from whole 
Blood guſhing out, inſtantly came Pegaſs 
the Fiying-horſe, Her head thus ſmoteoff, 
Perſeeg beſtows on Pallgs her ſhield, which 
yet retained this virtue, that whatſoever 
looked upon it, ſhould become as ſtupid 
as a Stone, or like one Planet ſtrucken, 

This Fable ſeems to direct the preparas 
tion and order, that is to be uſed in 
making of War; for the more apt and 
conſiderate undertaking whereof , three 
grave and wholeſome Precepts (favoring 
of the wiſdom of Pal/as) are to be ob- 
ſerved. 

Firſt , That Men do not much trouble 
themſelves about the Conqueſt of Neigh- 
bor Nations, ſeeing that private poſleſſi- 
ons, and Empires are enlarged by different 
means : For in the augmentation of pri- 
vate Revenues, the vicinity of Mens Ter- 
ritories is to be conſidered 3 but 1n the 
propagation of Publick Dominions , tbe 

| occaſion 
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occaſion and facility of making War, and 
the Fruit to be expected ought to be in- 
ſtead of vicinity. Certainly the Romans, 
what time their Conqueſts towards the 
Weſt ſcarce reacht beyond Ligxria , did 


| yet in the Eaſt bring all the Provinces as 


far as the Mountain Tanrys within the com- 
paſs of their Arms and Command 3 and 
therefore Perſexr, although he were bred 
and born in the Eaſt, did not yet refuſe 
to undertake an expedition even to the 
uttermoſt bounds of the Welt. 

Secondly, There muſt be a care had that 
the Motives of War bejuſtand honorable, 
for that begets an alacrity, as well in the 
Soldiers that fight, as in the people that 
pay, it draws on and procures Aids, and 
brings many other Commodities beſides. 
But there is no pretence to take up Arms 
more pious, than the ſuppreſſing of Ty- 
rannyz under which yoke, the people 
loſe their courage, and are caſt down 
without heart and vigor, as in the ſight of 
Meduſa. 

Thirdly, Itis wiſely added, thar ſeeing 
there were three Gorgons (by which Wars 
are repreſented ) Perſe#s undertook her 
only that was mortal 3 that is, he made 
choice of ſuch a kind of War as was 
likely to, be effefted and brought to a 
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period , not purſuing valt and endleſ 
hopes; 

The furniſhing of Perſe#s with neceſlaries 
was that which only advanced hisattempt, 
and drew Fort#ze to be of his fide 3 for he 
had ſpeed from Mercury, concealing of his 
counſels from Orc#s, and Providence from 
Pall as | 

Neither 1s it without an Allegory , and 
that full of matter too, that thoſe Wings 
of Celerity were faſtned to Perſexs his 
Heels, and not to his Ancles, to his Feet 
and not to his Shoulders 3 becauſe ſpeed 
and celerity is required, not ſo muchin 
the firſt preparations for War, as in thoſe 
things which ſecond and yield aid to the 
firſt; for there is no Error in War more 
frequent, than that Proſecutions and Sub- 
ſidiary forces do fail to anſwer the alacrity 
of the firſt onſets. 

Now for that Helmet which Pluto gave 
him, powerful to make Men inviſible, the 
Moral is plain 3 but that twofold gift of 
Providence (to wit, the Sheild and Look- 
ing-Glaſs) is full of Mortality 3 for that 
kind of Providence, which like a Sheild 
avoids the force of blows, is not alone 
needful,but that alſo by which the ſtrength 
and motions, and counſels of the enemy are 

deſcried, as inthe Looking-Glaſs of ty > + 
| ut 
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But Perſeus albeit he were ſufficiently 
furniſhed with aid and courage, yet was he 
to do one thing of ſpecial importance be- 
fore he entred the Liſts with this Monſter, 
and that was to have ſome intelligencewith 
the Gree, Theſe Gree are Treaſons which 
may be termed the Siſters of War, not de- 
ſcended of the ſame ſtock, but far unlike 
in Nobility of Birth 3 for Wars are general 
and heroical, but Treaſons are baſe and 
jgnoble, Their deſcription is elegant, for 
they are ſaid tobe Gray-headed, and like 
old Women from their birth 3 by. reaſon 
that Traytors are continually vext with 
cares and trepidations. But all their ſtrength 
(before they break out into open Rebelli- 
ons) conſiſts either in anEye or in a Tooth; 
for every faction alienated from any ſtate, 
contemplates and bites. Beſides, this Eye 
and Tooth is as it were common 3 for 
whatſoever they can learn and know isde- 
livered and carried from one to another 
by the hands of Faftion, And as concern- 
ing the Tooth, they do all bite alike, and 
ling the ſame ſong 3 ſo that hear one, and 
you hear all. Perſexs therefore was to deal 
with theſe Gree for the love of their Eye 
and Tooth. Their Eye to diſcover, their 
Tooth to ſowe rumors and ſtir up envy, 
and to moleſt and trouble the minds of 
: Men, 
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Men. Theſe things therefore being thys 
diſpoſed and prepared, he addreſſes himſelf 
to the Action of War, and fets upon 24 
duſa asſhe ſlept ; for a wiſe Captain will 
ever aſſault his enemy, when he is unpre- 
pared and moſt ſecure 3 and then is there 
good uſe of Pallas her Glaſs: For moſt 
Men, before it come to the puſh, can ac- 
cutely pry into and diſcern their enemies 
eſtate; but the beſt uſe of this Glaſs is in 
the very point of danger, that the manner 
of it may beſo conſidered, as that the ter- 
ror may not diſcourage, which is ſignified 
by that looking into this Glaſs with the 
face turned from Meduſa, 

The Monſters Head being cut off, there 
follow two effe&ts, The firſt was, the pro- 
creation and raiſing of Pegaſus, by which 
may be evidently underſtood Fame, that 
(flying thorow the World ) proclaims 
vitlors. The ſecond is the bearing of Me- 
duſaes Head in his $heild 3 to which there 
1s no kind of defence for excellency com- 
parable 3 forthe one famous and memora- 
ble att proſperouſly effected and brought 
to paſs, doth reſtrain the motions and in- 
ſolencies of Enemies, and makes Envy her 
ſelf filent and amazed. 
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ENDTMION, or a Faworite. 


T is ſaid, that Luna was in love with the 

Shepherd Endymion, and ina ſtrangeand 
unwonted manner bewrayed her affeCtion : 
For he lying in a Cave framed by Nature, 
under the Mountain Latmrs, ſhe oftentimes 
deſcended from her ſphere to enjoy his 
company as he ſlept; and after ſhe had kiſs» 
ed him, br want af up again. Yet notwith- 
ſtanding this his idleneſs and ſleepy ſecuri- 
ty, did not any way impair his eſtate or 
fortune 3 for Lana brought it ſ@to paſs, 
that he alone (of all the reſt of the Shep- 
herds) had his flock in beſt plight, and moſt 
fruitful. 

This Fable may have reference to the 
nature and diſpoſition of Princes; for they 
being full of doubts, and prone to jea- 
loufie, donot eafily acquaint Men of pry- 
ing and curious eyes, and as it were of 
vigilant and wakeful diſpoſitions, with the 
ſecret humors and manners-of their life ; 


'but ſuch rather as are of quiet and obſer- 


vant Natures, ſuffering them to do what 
they liſt, without further ſcanning, making 
as if they were ignorant, and perceiving 
nothing but of a ſtupid diſpoſition, and 
polleſt 
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poſleit withſleep, yeilding unto them ſim. 
ple obedience, rather than flie comple. 
ments : For it pleaſeth Princes now and 
then to deſcend from their Thrones of 
Majelty (like Lure from the ſuperior orb) 
and laying aſide their Robes of Dignity 
(which always to be cumbred with, would 
ſeem a kind of burthen ) familiarly to 
converſe with Men of this condition, 
which they think may be done without 
danger 3 a quality cheifly noted in Tyberi- 
as Ceſar , who: ( of all others ) was a 
Priace molt ſevere, yet ſuch only were 
gracious in his favor, as being well ac- 
nainteg'with his diſpoſition, did yet con- 
antly diſlemble as if they knew nothing, 
This was the Cuſtom alſo of Lewis the E- 
leventh, King of Fraxce, a cautious and 
wily Prince, 

Neither 1s it without elegancy, that the 
cauſe of Endymion is mentioned in the 
Fable, becauſe that it is a thing uſual with 
ſuch as are the Favorites of Princes, to 
have certain pleaſant retiring places, whi- 
ther to invite them for recreation both 
of body and mind, and that without hurt 
or prejudice to their Fortunes alſo. And 
indeed theſe kind of Favorites are Men 
commonly well to paſs 3 for Princes al- 
though peradventure they promote them 
not 
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not ever toplaces of honor, yet do they 


wn advance them fufficiently by their favor 
& and countenance : Neither do they af- 
fett them thus, only to ſerve their Own 
þ\ | furn 5 but are wont to inrich, them» now 
D)F and then with great dignities. and boun- 
'? | ties. 

ud 

to | 
n, The Siftey of theG TI ANTS; phe 
ut | . or Fame. 


©] FT is a Poetical Relation, that the Giatts 
begotten of the Earth, made War upon 
© | Jupiter, and the other Gods 3 and by the 
force of Lightning, they were reſiſted and 


wy overthrown, Whereat the Earth being 
4 excitated to wrath , in reyenge of her 

Children brought forth Fax, the youngeſt 
: Siſter of the Giants, 
" Ilaw, terra parens ira irritata Deorum, 
A Extremam ( ut prohibent ) Ceo Encela- 
. doque ſororem, 
h Progenuit 
, Provok't by wrathful Gods, the Mo- 
: ther Earth 
: Gives Fame, the Giants youngeſt Siſter 
Birth, 

The 
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The meaning of the Fable ſeems to be 
thus : By the Earth, is fgnified the Nature 
of the Vulgar, always ſwoln and malig. 
nant, and ſtill broaching new ſcandals 
againſt Superiors , and having gotten fit 
opportunity, ſtirs up Rebels and Sediti- 
ous Perſons 3 that with impious courage 
do moleſt Princes, and endeavor to ſub- 
vert theireſtates; but being ſuppreſt, the 
ſame natural diſpoſition of the People till 
leaning to the viler ſort, (being impatient 
of peace and tranquility ) ſpred Rumors, 
raiſe malicious Slanders, repining Whiſ- 
perings, infamous Libels, and others of 
that kind, to the detraGtion of them that 
are in Authority : So as Rebellious AQi- 
ons, and Seditious Reports, differ nothing 
in kind and blood, but as it were in Sex 
only 3 the one ſort being Maſculine, and 
the other Feminine. 


ACTEON 


| 
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ACTEON andPENTHEVUS, 


or 4 curious Man. 


1 curioſity of Men, in prying into 
ſecrets, and coveting with an undiſ- 
creet deſire to attain the knowledge of 
things forbidden, is ſet forth by the An- 
cients in two other examples: the one of 
AFeon, the other of Penthers. 

AGt#o0n having unawares, and as it were 
by chance beheld Diana naked , was tur- 
ned intoa Stag, and devoured by his own 
Dogs. 

And Penthews climbing up into a tree, 
witha defire tobe a ſpectator of the hid- 
den ſacrifices of Bacchas, was ſtrucken with 
ſuch a kind of frenſie,as that whatſoever he 
lookt upon, he thought it always double, 
ſuppoſing (among other things)he ſaw two 
$#ns, and two Thebes 3 inſomuch that run- 
ning towards Thebes, ſpying another The- 
bes, inſtantly turned back again, and ſo 
kept ſtill running forward and backward 
with perpetual unreſt, 


Eumenidum veluti demens vidt agmine 
Penthems, 


Ef 
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_Et Solem geminum, duplices ſe oftendie 
Thebas. 


Pentheus amazed, doth troops of furies 


ſpie'3 
And Sun, and Thebes ſeem double to 
his eye. 


The firſt of the Fables pertains to the ſe. nc 


crets of Princes,theſecond todivine myſtes 
res. For thoſe that arenear about Princes, 


and come tothe knowledge of more ſecrets [i 


than they would have them, do certainly 


incur great hatred. And therefore (ſu(pes I 


ing thatthey are ſhot at, and opportuni- 


ties watcht for their overthrow). do tead Þ 


their lives like Stags, fearfull and full of 


ſufpicion, And it happens oftentimes that Þ 
their Servants,and thoſe of their houſhold; Jn ; 
(to inſinuate into the Princes favour) do 


accuſe themtotheir deſtrultion : for againſt 
whomſoever the Princes diſpleaſure is 
Known, look how many ſervants that man 
hath, and you fhall find them for the 
moſt part ſo many traytors unto him, 
that his end may prove to be like A#- 
ONT. © | 

The other is the miſery of Perthes :for 
thatby the height of knowledge and nature 

| in 
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"tn Philoſophy, _—_— climed, as it were, 
dais Sato a tree, do with raſh attempts Cunmind- 
full of their frailty) pry into the ſecrets 
of divine myſteries, and areju(tly plagued 
ries vith perpetual inconſtancy, and with wa- 
 ſrering and perplexed conceits : for. ſeeing 
e to the light of nature is one thing,and of grace 
nother;it happens ſo to them as if they ſaw 
two Suns. And ſeeing the Actions of Lite, 
ſe. nd decrees of the will dodepend of the un- 
tes Iderſtanding, it follows that they doubt, 
2, Jae inconſtant no leſs in will than in opt- 
ets Fnion 3 and fo in like manner they may be 
ily Jid to ſee rwo Thebes: for by Thebes (ſee- 
26 Jing there was the habitation and refuge of 
1i- Ifextheas) 1s meant the end of actions. 
ad Hence it comes to pals that they know not 
of Iyhether they go, but as diſtrated and un- 


at Irolved in the ſcope of their intentions,are 
d; Jn all things carried about with ſudden 
o hafſtons. of the mind, 

{t 

: OR PH E UV $, or Philoſophy. 

e 

a He tale of -Orphexs, though common, 
. had never the fortune to be fitly 


wpplyed in every point, It may ſeemto re- 
* [preſent the Image of Philoſophy : for the 

erſon of Orpheus (a man admirable and 
| Aa divine 
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divine,and ſo excellently {killed in all kind 
of harmony, that with his ſweet raviſhing 
mulick he did as it were charm and allure 
all things to follow him) may carry a fin- 
gular diſcription of Philoſophy : forthe 
labors of Orphexs do fo far exceed the 
labors of Hercules in dignity and efficacy, 
as the works of wiſdom, excell the works 
of fortitude, 

Orphexs for the love he bear to his wife, 
Iſnatche, as it were, from him by untimely 
{ death, reſolved to go down to Hell with 
{ his Harp, to try if he might obtain herof 
} the infernal powers. Neither were his hopes 
[ fruſtrated: forhaving appeaſed them with 
jor melodious ſound of his voice and touch, 


revailed at length ſo far , as that they 


jen him leaveto take heraway with 
im; but on this condition, that ſhe ſhould 


. 


follow him, and he not to look back upon] 
her, till he came to the light of the upper] 


World ; which he (impatient of, out of 


love and care, and thinking that he was 
in a manner paſt all danger) neverthelel* 
violated, inſomuch that the covenant | 
broken, and ſhe forthwith tumbles back 
again headlong into hell. From thar time 
Orphens falling into a deep melancholly, 
became a contemner of women kind, and 
hequeathed himſelf to a ſolitary life in the 
deſarts; 
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deſartsz3 where, by the ſame melody of 
his voice and Harp, he firſt drew all man- 
ner of wild beaſts unto him, who (forget- 
full of their ſavage fierceneſs, and caſting 
off the precipitate provocations of Jalt 
and fury, not- caring to ſatiate their vora- 
rey by hunting after prey) as at a Theater 
in faughning and reconciled amity one to- 
wards another, ſtand all at the gaze about 
him, and attentively lend their cars to his 
Muſick, Neither is this all; for ſo great 
was the powerand alluding force of hishar- 
mony, that he drew the woodsand moved 
the very ſtones to come and place them- 
ſelves in an orderly and decent faſhion 
about him, Theſethings ſucceding happi- 
ly, atid with great admiration for a time 5 
it length certain Thrac;zar Women (poſleſt 
with the ſpirit of Bacchrs) made ſuch a 


.horrid and ſtrange noiſe withtheir Cornets, 


that the ſound of 0Orphers Harp could no 
more be heard, inſomuch as that harmony, 
which was the bond of that order and ſoci- \ 
ety being diſlolved, all diforder began 
again and the beaſts (returning to their 
wonted nature) purſued one another unto 
death as before: neither did the trees or 
ſtones remain any longer in their places: 
and Orphexs himſelf was by theſe female fu- 
ties torn inpieces,and ſcattered all over the 
Aa 2 delar 
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deſart. For whoſe cruel death the rivet 
Helizon ({acred tothe Muſes) in horrible 
indignation , hid-his head under , ground 
and raiſed it again inanother place. 

The meaning of this Fable ſeems to be 
thus.. Orphexs's Muſick isof two ſorts, the 
one appealing the infernal powers , the 
other attrafting beaſts and trees. The fir(t 
may be fitly applyed to natural Philoſo- 
phy, the ſecond to moral. or civil diſci- 

line. 

The moſt noble work of natural Philo- 
ſophy, isthe reſtitution and renovation of 
things corruptible, the other (as a leſſer 
degree of it) the preſervation of bodies in 
their Eſtate, detaining them from diſlolu- 
tion and putrefattion, and if this gift may 
be done in mortals, certainly it can be 
done by no other means than by the due 
and exquiſite temper of nature, as by the 
melody and delicate touch of an inſtru- 
ment. But ſeeing it is of all things moſt 
difficult, it is ſeldom or never attained un- 
to; and in all likelihood for no other 
reaſon, more than through curious dili- 
gence and untimely impatience. And there- 
fore Philoſophy hardly able to produce ſo 
excellent an effe& in a penſive humour, 
(and that without cauſe) buſies herſelf 
about humane obje&s, and by _ 

| an 
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& eloquence, infinuating the loveof vertu, 
equity, and concordin the Minds of Men 3 
draws multitudes of people to a ſociety, 
makes them ſubje& to Laws, obedient to 
Government and forgetful of their'un- 
bridled affeftions, whilſt they give ear to 
precepts, and ſubmit theinſelves' to dilei- 
pline 3 whence follows the building of 
Houſes, eretting of Towns, planting of 
Fields and Orchards, with Trees and-the 
like, infomuch that it ivould not be amiſs 
to ſay, that even thereby ſtones, and woods 
were called together and ſetled in order. 
And after ſerious trial made and frufſtra- 
ted about the reftoring of a body mortal ; 
this care of civil affairs follows in his' due 
place : becauſe by a plain demonſtration 
of the unevitable neceſlity of death ,mens 
Minds are moved to ſeek eternity by the 
fame and glory of their Merits. It is alſo 
wiſely ſaid in the Fable, that Orpheus was 
averſe from the love of Women and mar- 
riage, becauſe the delights of wedlock 
and the love of Children do for the:mpo(t 
part hindermen from enterpriſing greatand 
noble defigns for the publick good, hold- 
10g poſterity aſufficientſtep to immortality 
without aCtions, 
Beſideseventhe very works of Wiſdom, 
(although amoag(t all humane things they 
Aaz3 do 
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do moſt excell) donevertheleſs meet with 
their periods. For it happens that (after 
Kingdoms and Commonyealths have flou- 
riſhed for a time) even tumults, and ſedi. 
tions, and Wars ariſe; in themidſt of which 
hurly-burlies, firſt Laws are ſilent, men 
return ta the pravity of their natures; 
fields and Towns are waſted and depopy- 
lated; and then (if their furie continug) 
Learning and Philoſophy muſt needs be 
diſ-membred 3 ſo that, a few fragments 
onely, and in ſome places will be found 
like the Scattered Boards of Shipwrack, 
ſo asabarbarous Age muſt follow 3 and the 
ſtreams of Hellico» being hid under the 
Earth ( untill the Viciſſitude of things 
paſling ) they break out again and appear 
inſome other remote Nation, though nat 
perhapsin the ſame climate, 


COEL UM, or Beginnings 


E have it from the Poets by traditi- 

y \ on that Celum was the Ancienteſt 
of the Gods, and that his members of gene- 
ration were cut off by his Son Saturn, $4- 
turn had many Children, but devored them 
as ſoon as they were born. Jupiter only 
eſcapt, who being come to mans rs 

| : enru 
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thurſt Satzrn his Father into Hell, and fo 
uſurped the Kingdom, Moreover hepared 
off his fathers genitals with the ſame faul. 
chin that $atwrrax diſmembred Celnm, and 
caſt them into the Sea, from whence came 
yenus, Not long after this, Jupiter (being 
ſcarce ſetled and confirmed in this King- 
dom) was invaded by two memorable 
Wars. The firſt of the Titans, in the ſup- 
prefitog of which $0! (who alane of all the 
Titans , favoring Jupiters ſide) took ex- 
ceeding great pains, The ſecond was of 
the Giants, whom Jupiter himſelf deſtroy- 
ed with Thunderbolts : and ſo all wars 
being ended, he reigned ſecure. 

This Fable ſeems enigmatically to 
ſhewfrom whence all things took their be- 
ginning, not much differing from that opi- 
nion of Philoſophers 3 which Domocritus 
afterwards labored to maintain, attribu- 
ting eternity to the firſt Matter, and not 
to the World. In which he comes ſomewhat 
near the truth of Divine Writ,telling us of a 
huge deformed Maſs,before the beginning, 
of the ſix days Work, 

The meaning of the Fable is this : By 
Celum may be undetſtood that vaſt concav1- 
ty, or vaulted compaſs that compreheads 
all Matter: and by Satur» may be meant 
the matter it ſelf, which takesfrom his Pa- 
Aa 4 ren 
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rent all power of generating; for theuni- 
verſality or whole Butk of Matter always 
remains the ſame, neither eee or hi 
miniſhing in reſpe& of the quality of its 
Nature : But by thedivers agitations and 
motions of it, were firſt produced imperfet, 
and ill agreeing compoſitions of things, 
making asit were certain Worlds for Proofs 
or Eſlays, and fo in proceſs of time a perfet 
Fabrick or Structure was framed, which 
ſhould ſtill retain and keep his form. And 
therefore the Government of the firſt Age 
was ſhadowed by the Kingdom of Saturn, 
who for the frequent difſolutions and ſhort 
continuances of things was aptly fained to 
devour his Children. The ſucceeding Go- 
vernment was deſciphered by theReign of 
Jupiter, who confined thoſe continual my- 
tations unto Tartar«s,a place ſignifying per- 
turbation. * This place ſeems to be all that 
middle place between the lower Superficies 
of Heaven,and the Center of the Earth : in 
which all perturbations and fragility and 
mortality or corruption are frequent, Du- 
ring the former Generation of things in the 
time of Saturns Reign, Yexws was not born? 
for ſo long as in the univerſality of Matter, 
diſcord was better and more prevalent than 
Concord, it was neceſſary that there ſhould 
be a total diſſolution or mutation, and that 
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in the whole Fabrick. And by this kind of 
generation were creatures produced before 
$aturn was deprived of his genitals. When 
this ceaſed; that other which wrought by 
Fenws, immediately came in, conſiſting in 
ſetled and prevalent concord of things, ſo 
that mutation ſhould be onely inreſpet of 
the parts, the univerſal Fabrick remaining 
whole and inviolate, | 

Saturn they ſay was depoſed and caſt 
down into Hell, but not deſtroyed and ut- 
terly extinguiſht, becauſe there wasan opi- 
nion that the world ſhould relapſe into the 
old Chaos and interregmm again, which 
Lacretivs prayed might not happen in his 
time : 


uod procul 2 nobis, fletat fortuna gu 
bernans : 


Et ratio potius quam res perſuadeat Ipſa- 


Of-guiding providence be gracious, 
That this Dooms-day be far remov'd 
from us; | 

And grant that by us it may be ex- 


Rather than on us in our times affe- 
ted. h 


_ For afterwards the World ſhould ſub- 
fiſtby its own quantity and Power, Yet 
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from the beginning there-was no reſt :; for 
In the Celeſtial Regions there firſt followed 
notable mutations, which by the power 
of the 8%x (predominating over ſuperior 
Bodies) wereſo quieted, that the ſtate of 
the World ſhould-be conſerved : and after: 
ward (1n inferior Bodies,by the ſuppreſſing 
and diflipating of Inundations, Tempeſt, 
Winds, and general Earthquakes, a more 
peaceful durable Agreement and Tranqui- 
lity of things followed. But of this Fable it 
may convertibly be ſaid, that the Fable 
contains Philoſophy, and Philoſophy 
again the Fable: For we know by faith, 
that all theſe things are nothing elſe but 
the long-ſinee ceaſing and failing Oracles 
of Sence, ſeeing that both the Matter and 
Fabrick of the World are moſt truly refer- 
red toa Creator, 


P ROTEUS, or Matter. 


He Poets ſay that Protevs was Nep+ 

tunes Heard-man, a grave Sire, and 
ſo excellent a Prophet, thathemight well 
be termed thrice excellent : for he knew 
not only things to come, but even things 
paſt as well as preſent 3 ſo that beſides his 
ſkill indivination,he was the meſſenger and 
interpreter 
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interpreter of all Antiquities and hidden 
Myſteries. The place of his abode was a 
huge vaſt Cave, where his Cuſtom was 
every day at noon tocount his Flock of Sea- 
calves, and then togo to ſleep. Moreover 
he that deſired his advice-in any thing, 
could by no other means obtainit, but by 
catching him in Manacles, and holding 
him faſt therewith 3 who nevertheleſs to 
he at liberty would turn himſelf into all 
manner of Forms and Wonders of Nature; 
ſometimes into Fire, ſometimes into Wa- 
ter, ſometimes into the ſhape of Beaſts and 
the like, till at length he were reſtored to 
his own Form again, 

This Fable may ſeem to unfold theſe- 
crets of Nature and the properties of Mat- 
ter. For under the: perſon of Protexs, the 
firſt Matter (which next to God is the An- 
cienteſt thing) may be repreſented : For 
Matter dwels in the concavity of Heaven 
as ina Cave. 

He is Neptunes bond-man, becauſe the 
the operations and diſpenſationsof Matter 
are chiefly exerciſed in liquid Bodies. 

His Flock or Herd ſeems to be nothing 
but the ordinary Species of Senſible Crea- 
tures, Plants, and Mettals, in which Mat- 
ter ſeems to diffuſe and as it were ſpend 
it ſe}f'3 ſo that after the forming and pers 
tecting 
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feting of thee Kinds, (having ended x; 
it were her Taſk) ſhe ſeems to ſleep and 
rake her relt, not attempting the compoſi- 
tion of any more Species, And this may be | : 
the Moral of Protews his counting of his . 
Flock, and of his ſleeping, 

Now this is ſaid to be done, not in the 
morning, nor in the evening, but at noon, | 5 
to wit, at ſach time asis moſt fit and con- J| 1 
venient for the perfedting and bringing 
forth of Species out of Matter, duly pre- fc 
pared and prediſpoſed, and inthe middle, J c 
as it were, between their beginning and Fc 
Declinations, which we know ſufficiently 
(out of the Holy Hiſtory) to be done about 
the time of the Creation : for then by the 
power of that Divine Word (Producat) 
Matter at the Creators command did con- 
gregate it ſelf /not by ambages or turnings, A 
but inſtantly) to the produttion of its Þ;;' 
work iato an A& and conſtitution of spe- 
cies. And thus far have wethe Narration A 
of Protexs (free and unreſtrained) toge- I 
ther with hisflock compleat : for the uni- 
verſality of things with their ordinary ſtru- I, 
&ures and compoſitions of Species bears 
the face ofmatter not limited and con(train- 
ed, andof the flock alſo of material beings. 
Nevertheleſs, if any expert Miniſter of Na- 
ture, ſhall encounter Matter by matn force, 

Vexing 
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yexing , and urging her with intent and 
purpoſe to reduce her to nothing 3 ſhe 
contrarywiſe (ſeeing annihilation and ab- 
ſolute deſtruftion cannot be effeCted but - 
by the Omnipotency of God) being thus 
caught in the ſtraits of neceffity, .doth 
change and turn her ſelf into divers 
ſtrange Forms and Shapes of things, ſo 
that at length (by fetching a circuit as it 
were) ſhe comes to a period, and (if the 
force continue) betakes her ſelf to her 
former being. The reaſon of which con- 
ſraint or binding will be more facile and 
expediteif matter beJlaid hold on by Ma- 
nacles, thatis, by extremities. 

' Now whereas it is frained that Proteas 
wasa Prophet, well {killed in three diffe- 
rences of times, it hath .an excellent 
Agreement with the nature of Matter: for 
it is neceſſary that he that will know the 
properties and proceedings of Matter, 
ſhould comprehend in his underſtanding 
the ſum of all things. which have been, 
which are, or which ſhall be, although no 
knowledge can extend ſo far as to fingular 
and individual beings, 
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MEMNON, or aTouth too 
forward. 


"TT" He Poets ſay that Memnor was the 
Son of Awrora, who (adorned with 
beautifull armor, and animated with po- 
pular applauſe) came to the Trojan War: 
vr yr (in raſh boldneſs, haſting unto, 
and thirſting after glory ) he enters into 
ſingle combate with Achilles, the valiant- 
eſt of all the Greczans, by whoſe powerful 
Hand he was there ſlain. But Jupiter pitty- 
ing his diſtruttion, ſent Birds to modulate 
certain lamentable and dolefull Notes at 
the Solemnization of his Funeral Obſe- 
quies Whoſe ſtatue alſo (the Sun refle- 
Qing on it with his Morning Beams) did 
uſually, as is reported ſend fotth a mioutn- 
full ſound. 
This Fablemay be applyed to the unfor- 
tanate deſtinies of hopefull young Men, 
wholike the Sons of Anrora (puft up with 
the glittering ſhew of vanity and Often- 
tation attempt aCtions above their ſtrength, 
and provoke and preſs the moſt valiant 
Heroes to combate with them , ſo that 
(meeting with their over-match) ate van- 
quiſhed and deſtroyed, whoſe t_—_ 
eat 
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death is oft accompanied with much pitty 
and commiſeration, For among all the diſa- 
ſters that cannot happen to Mortals,there is 
noneſolamentableand ſo powerful tomove 
compaſſion as the flower of vertue cropt 
with too ſudden a miſchance. Neither hath 
it been often known that men in their green 
years become ſo loathſome and odious, as 
that at their deaths either ſorrow is ſtinted, 
or commiſeration moderated : but that la- 
mentation and Mourning do notonly flut- 
ter about their Obſequies like thoſe fune- 
ral Birdsz but this pitifull commiſeration 
doth continue for a long ſpace, and ſpeci- 
ally by occaſions and new motions, and be- 
pinning of great Matters, as it were by 
the morning raysof the $ux, their paſhons 
and deſires are renewed. 


TITHONUS, or Satiety. 


T is elegantly fained that Tithonus was 
| the Paramour of Arora, who (defirous 
to enjoy his company ) petitioned Ju- 
piter that he might never dye, but (through 
womaniſh overſight) forgetting to inſert 
this clauſe in her Petition, that he might 
not withall grow old and feeble, it follow- 
ed, that he was only freed from wy” CONe 

ition 
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dition of Mortality 3 but for old Age,that 
came upotthim in a marvellous and miſera- 
ble faſhion, agreeable to the ſtate of thoſe 
who cannotdye, yet every day grow weak- 
er and weaker with Age, .Inſomuch that 
Tpiter (in commiſeration of that his-mi- 
ſery) did at length metamorphoſe him in- 
to a Graſs-hopper, | 
This Fable ſeems to be an ingenious 
Charadter ordeſcription of pleafure,which 
in the beginning, and as 1t were in the 
morning ſeems to be pleaſant and delight- 
ful, that men deſire they might enjoy and 
monopolize it for ever unto themſelves , 
unmindful of that Satiety and loathing, 
which (like old age) will come upon them 
beforethey be aware. And ſoat laſt (when 
the uſe of pleaſure leaves men, the defire 
and affetion not yet yeilding unto death) 
it comes to paſs that men pleaſe themſelves 
only by talking and commemorating thoſe 
things which brought pleaſure unto'them 

in the flower of their age, which may. be 

obſerved i libidinous perſons, and alſo in 
men of military profeſſions : the one. de» 
lighting in beaſtly talk, the other boaſting 
of their valorous deeds , like Graſhop- 
pers whoſe vigour conſiſts only in their 
VOYCe, 
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T* HE Poetsſay, that. Jupiter, to epjay 
his luſtfull delights, took upan him 
the ſhape of ſundry creatures, as of a Bull, 
of an Eagle, of a Swan, and of a Go!den 
ſhower + but being a Sutor to J##0 he came 
ina form moſt ignqbleand baſe, an gbjett 
full of contempt and. {cotn, reſembling 
indeeda miſerable Cckow weather beaten 
with rain.aod tempeſt, nummed, quaking, 
and halfdead with cold:  —_ 
This Fable is wiſe and ſeems tobe taken 
out of the Bowels. of Morality the, nce 
of it being this, That ,men boaſt nat too 
much of themſelves, thinking by Oſtenta- 
tion of their own worthto inſinuate them- 


Pirie (intimated by. e perſon of Juno) 
k now that it is good 
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may any way ſhew their own leaſt praiſe 
or worth ; and: that they much deceive 
themſelves in taking any other courſe, 
Neither is it enough to (ſhew deformity 
in obſequiouſneſs, unleſs they alſo ap- 
pear even abjet and baſe in their very 
perſons. 


CUPI D_ or an Atome. 


Hat which the Poets ſay of C:pidor 

_ Love,cannot properly be attributedto 

one and the ſelf ſame perſon; and yetthe 

difference is ſuch,. that (by rejeCting the 

confuſion of perſons) the ſimilitude may 
be received. 

They ſay that Love is the ancienteſt of 
all the Gods, and of all things elſe except 
Chaos, which they hold to be a contempo» 
tary withit. Now as touching Chaos, that 
by the Antients was never dignified with 
Divine Honour, or with the title of the 
god. And as for Lye. they abſolutely 
bring him in without a father 3 only ſome 
are of opinion, that he came of an Egge 
that was laid by Nox, and that on Chaos 
he begat the god and all thingselſe. There 
are four things attributed to him, perpe- 
tual Infancy, blindneſs, nakedneſs, and an 
Archery. There was alſo another =_ 
whi 
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which was the youngeſt of the gods, and 


'be, they ſay, was the ſon of YJexzs. On this 
alſo they beſtow the attributes of the elder 


Love, asin ſome ſort we'll apply unto him, 

This Fable tends and looks to the Cradle 
of Nature, Love ſeeming to bethe appetite 
or deſire of the firſt Matter, or(to ſpeak 
more plain) the natural motion of the 
Atome, which is that Ancient and only 
Power that forms and faſhions all things 
out of Matter, of which thereis no Parent, 
that is toſay, no cauſe, ſeeing every cauſe 
is as a Parent to its effe&, Of this power or 


yertue there can beno cauſe in Nature (as 


for God, we alwayes except him) for no- 
thing was before it, and therefore no effici- 
ent cauſe of it. Neither was there any thing 
better known to Nature, and therefore nej- 
ther Genws nor Form. Wherefore whatſoever 
it is, poſitive it is, and but inexpreſlible, 
Moreover, if the manner and proceeding 
of it were to be conceived, yet could it 
not be by any cauſe, ſeeing that (next unto 
God) it 1s the cauſeof cauſes, it ſelf only 
without any cauſe, And perchance there 1s 
no likelyhood, that the manner of it may 
be contained or comprehended within the 
narrow compaſs of humane ſearch, Not 
without reaſon therefore it is fained to 
come of an Egge which was laid by Nox. 
| ” BY 9 Cex- 
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Certainly the Divine Philoſopher grants 
much, Eccle. 3--I11. Cunda fecit terapeſta- -n 
ribpt ſuis pulcbra, & mundum tradiqit diſ. 1 
utationibus eorum, ita tamen ut non invent | 
homyg opus, quod operat us eſt Dexs, F pai 
ad finem. That 1s, he hath made every 
thing beautifull in their ſeaſons, alſo he}; 
hath fer the World in their meditations, 
et man cannot find the work that God 
ath wrought, from the beginning even 
to the end. For the principal Law of Nz- 
ture, or Power of this deſire, created (by 
God) in theſe parcels of things, for con-J* 
curring and meeting together (from whoſe 
repetitions and multiplications, all varie- 
- = creatures proceeded and were compo- 
ed) may dazzle the Eyes of Mens under- 
ſtandmgs, and comprehended it can hard- 
ly'be. The Greek Philoſophers are obſer- 
vedtobevery acute and diligent in ſearch- 
ing outthe Material principles of things: 
but in the beginning*of Motion (where- 
in conſifts all the efficacy of operation) 
they are negligent and weak, andin this 
that we handle, they ſeem to be altoge- 
ther blind and ſtammering : for the optni- 
on of the Peripateticks concerning the ap- 
petiteof Matter cauſed by privation, is 10 
a manner nothing elſe but words, which ra- 
ther ſound then ſjgnifie any realty. And 


thoſe I*© X 
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thoſe that refer it utito Goddo very wel,bat 
then they leap up, they aſcend fivt by de- 
grees :+for doubtleſs there is one chief Law 


ſuborditiate to God, in which all natural 
mags concur and metr, the fame that in 
the fore-cited Scripture is demonſtrated 
theſe words, Opas, qnod operdits eff De- 
w a principionſque ad firiem, the work that 
God hath wrought from the beginning even 
to the end. But Demoeritis which en- 
tred more deeply into the conſideration 
of this point, after he had conceived an 
Atome with (ome ſmall dimenſion and form, 
he attributed unto it one onely defire, or 
firſt motion ſimply or abſolutely, and ano- 
ther comparatively or in refpe&:- for he 
thought that all things did properly tend 
to the center of the World, whereof thoſe 
bodies which were more material, deſcend 
with ſwifter motion, and thoſe that 
had leſs matter did on the contrary tend 
upward. But this meditarton was very (hal- 
low, containing leſs then was expedient : 
for neither the turmng of the celeſtial 
bodies in.a round, nor ſhutting and opening 
ofthings may ſeem to be reduced of applicd 
to this beginning. And as for that opinion 
of Epicurus concerning the caſual declins- 
tion and agitation of the Atome, it is buta 
mere toy, and a plain evidence, that he 

Bb 3 was 
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was ignorant of that point. It is therefore 


more apparent (than we could wiſh) that 
this Cupid or Love remains as yet clouded 
nnder the ſhades of Night, Now as con- 
cerning his attributes : He 1s elegant! 

defcribed with perpetual Infancy or Child- 
hood, becauſe compound bodies they ſeem 
greater and more ſtricken in years: Whereas 


the firſt ſeeds of things or Atoms, they areſ- 


little and diminute,and always in their In- 
fancie, 

Heis alſo well fained to be Naked, be- 
cauſe all compound Bodies to a Man right- 
ly judging, ſeem to be apparelled and 
cloathed,and nothing to be properly naked 
but the-firſt particles of things. 

Concerning his blindneſs, the Allegory 
is full of Wiſdom : For this Love or De- 
fire (whatſoever it be) ſeems to have but 
little providence, as directing his pace and 
motion by that which it perceives neareſt, 
not unlike blind Men that goby Feeling: 
More admirable then, muſt that chief Di- 
vine'providence be, which (from things 
empty and deſtitute of providence, and 
asit were blind) by a conſtant and fatal 
law produceth ſo excellent an order and 
beauty of things. 

The laſt thing whichis attributed unto 
Love is Archery, G which is meant,that lus 
| vertue 
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yertue is ſuch, as that it works npon a di- 
ſtint objeq&: becauſe that whatſoever ope- 
rates afar off, ſeems to ſhoot, as it were, 
on. an Arrow. Wherefore whoſoever holds 
ily the being both of Atrms and Varuity , 
ild. 4 muſt needs infer , that the vertue, of the 
em 4tome reacheth to a diſtant obje& : for if 
reach} it were not ſo, there could be no motion 
areflat all, by reaſon of the interpolition of 
Inf Yacnity 3 bur all things would ſtand ſtone 
ſtill, and remain immoveable. 
be-.# Now as touching that other Cxpid or 
ht-8 Love, he may well be termed the youngeſt 
nd of the Gods, becauſe he could have no 
red] being, before the conſtitution of Species : 
And in his deſcription the Allegory may 
"of beapplied and traduced to manners: Ne- 
Je. | .vertheleſs he holds ſome kind of conformi- 
zutf ty with the Elder; for Yenzs doth generally 
nd ſtir up a defire of conjunction _ Procre- 
ſt, ation, and Cpid her ſon doth apply this 
o: deſire to ſome individual Nature; fo that 
Ji-| the general diſpoſition comes from Vere, 
gs | the more exaCt ſymphathy from Capid ; the 
ad the one derived from cauſes more near, the 
tal] other from beginnings more remote and fa» 
df tal, and as it werefrom the elder Cupid, 
of whom every exquifit ſymphathy do.h 
to || depend 
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79 EP 1oOMEDE S, or Zedl. 


pn flouriſhing with great fame 
q: Zandglory m' the Trojans Wars,and in 
high favour with Pallas,was by her inſtiga- 
ted (being indeed forwader then he ſhould 
have been) not to forbear Yenxs a jot, if 
he encountered with her in fight 5 which 
very boldly he performed, wounding het 


in theRight Arm. This preſumtuous Fat - 


he carried clear fora while, and being ho- 
cored and renowned for his many heroick 
deeds, at laſt returned into his own Coun- 
rrey, where finding himſelf hard beſtead 
with domeſtick troubles, fled into 7taly, 
betaKittghimſelf to the proteftion of For- 
xerners, where in the beginning he was for- 
tunate and royally entertained by King 
Daunj4 with ſumptnous gifts, raiſmg many 
ftatnes in honour of him throughone his 
Dominions. But upon the very firſt Cala- 
mity that hapnedunto this Nation where- 
unto he was fled for ſuccour, King Darunus 
enters into a conceit with himfelf that he 
had entertained a wicked gueſt into his 
Family, and a man odious to the Goddels, 
and an impugner of their Divinity,that had 
dared with his Sword to aflault and _ 
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that Goddeſs, who in their Refigion' they 
held' it ſacriledge fo much” as'ro touch 
Therefre, that he might expiate his Coun» 
treys guilt, (nothing reſpeFing the Daties 
of Hoſpitality,when the bonds of Religion 
tied him with-s riore reverend regard fud- 
denly flew Diomtedes, commanding withall 
that his Trophies and Starnes ſhould be 
aboliſhed andideftroyed. Neither was it 
fafe'ro lament this miſerable deftiny ; But 
even his' companions in Arms , whilſt 
they mourned at the Funeral of their Cap- 
tain,and filled All theplaces with plaintsand 
lamentatiohs, were ſuddenly Metamorph6- 
ſed tmto Birds like unto Swans; who when 
their death | mm—— ſing melodiots 
and Mournful'Hymines,- ' + | 

This Fable hath a moſt rare arid fingular 
ſabje& : forin any of the Poetical records, 
wherein the Heroes are mentioned, we find 
not that any one of them, befides Diome- 
des; did ever with his Sword offer vio- 
lence to'any of the Deities, And indeed, 
the Fable ſeems in him 'to' repreſent the 
Nature and fortune of Man , who of him- 
ſelf, doth propound and make this as the 
end of all his Aftions, to worſhip ſome 
Divine power, or to follow ſome Se&t of 
Religion, though neverſo vainand fuper- 


the 
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the ſame: Far althoughthoſe bloody quar- 
rels for Religion were unknown to: Anci- 


ents, (the Heathen Gods, .not_ having fo 


much as a touch of that jealoufie, which 
19.an attribute of the true God) yetithe 
wifedom of 'the ancieat times ſeem to be 
ſo copious and full, as that, what was nat 
knowa by experience,was yet comprehen- 
ded by meditation and fitions. They then 
that endeavour: to reform -and convince 
any ſect of Religion, (though vain, cor- 
rapt, and infamous, ſhadowed by the-per- 
1ag of Yenws) not by the force of Argu- 
ment and Doftrine, and Holineſs of-Life, 


and by the weight of examples and autho- 


rity, but labour to extirpate and root it 
out by fire and Sword, and:tortures, are 
incouraged, . it may be, thereunto by Pal- 
Ls,. that is, by the acrity of Prudence and 
ſeverity of judgment, by whole vigor and 
efficacy, they ſee into the falſity and vaani- 
ty of theſe Errors. And by this their hatred 
of pravity , and good zeal to Religion, 
they purchaſe to themſelves great glory, 
and by the vulgar (to whom nothing mo- 
derate can be gratefull) are eſteemed aad 
Hoanred as the. only ſupporters of trath 
and Religion, when others ſeem tobeluke- 
warm and Fall of fear, Yet this glory and 
happineſs doth ſeldom endure to = ead, 
Cclag 
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ſceing every violent proſperity, if it pre- 


-yent not alteration by an untimely Death, 
grows to be unproſperous at laſt : Forif 
-1t happen that by a change:of Governmeht 
\this baniſhed and deprefled ' Sect get 
-ſtrength, and ſo bear up again, then theſe 


Zealous men; ſo fierce in oppoſition before, 
are condemned, their very Names are hate- 
ful, and all their glory ends in obliquy. 

In that Diomedes is ſaid to be Murthered 
by his hoaſt, it gives us to underſtand that 
the difference of. Religion breeds deceit 


and treachery,even among neereſt acquain- 
-tance. ILEEET 


Now in that lamentation and/Mourning 


was not tolerated but puniſhed it puts us 
-in mind,that let there be never ſo nefarious 


an A& done, yet there is ſome place left 
for commiſeration-and pity.that even thoſe 


'that hate offences, ſhould yet in humanity 


commiſerate offenders, and pity their di- 


ſtreſs, it being the extremity of evill when 
Mercy is not ſuffered to have commerce 


with Miſery. Yea even in thecauſe as well 
of Religion asimpiety, many men may be 
noted and obſerved to have been compaſli- 
onate, But on the contrary the complaints 
and moans of Diomedes followers, that is, 
of Men of the ſame ſe& and opinion, are, 
wont to be ſhrill and loud, like Swans, or 
the 
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the Birds of | Did-redes; In whom atforhit 
, part of the Allegory'is excellent; to ſirmi- 
- fre; that the-Iaft words of thofe that faffer 
'Death for Religion, hke the Songs of 'dy. 
. ing Swans; de wonderfully work upþon-the 
minds of men;and ſtrike arid'remain a totlg 
2mie in theiv-Sences and Memories. 


D ED'ALVS, or Mechanick, 


; f Echanical Wiſdbm and Induſtty, and 
2 V4 14t unlawfull ſcience-perverted to 
wrong ends, is ſhadowed by the Ancients 
under thePerſon of Dwrdblivs, a Man thge- 
nious, but efecrable:: This Dedatus (for 
. mirtherinp- bis fellow.-ſeryant that emula- 
ted him) -being+ baniſhed, was kindly en- 
tertained { during his extile') in many Cities, 
and Prinees Courts :. for mdeed he was the 
raiſer & builder of many goodly ſtructures, 
as well in honour of the Gods, as the beau- 
ty and Magnificence of. Cities, and other 
Publick Places, but for his Works of mit- 
chief he is moſt notorious, lt is he that fram- 
ed the Engin which Pifiphae uſed to fatisfhe 
her luſt in company with a Bull 3 ſo thatby 
this his wretched Induſtrie, and pernici- 
ous device,that Monſter Minotaar (the de- 
ſtruction of ſo many hopefull youths) _ 
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bis accurſed and jnfamoys beginging, agd 
ſtudyingto coyerand jacreaſs ne milchiet 
with another 'for the ſecurity. and preler- 
" | vatiqu of thjs Monſter he jnvented and 
” | built a Labyrigth, a work for intent and 
© | uſe moſt nefarious and wicked, for {kill 
> | and Workmanſhip famous and Excellcege. 
Afterwards, that he wjght not be fac 
onely for Works of Miſchief, bythe ſought 
after as well for Remedies, as for Ioſ{tzy- 
ments of De(truQion, he wasthe Authour 
of that Ingenious device cancerping #he 
clue of thred , by which the. |Labyringh 
was made pallble without . any let.. This 
Dedeluss was perſecuted 441n0s with 
. a (eyerity, diligence al anquiry, but 

e always found the means, to avoid and 
eſcape histyranny. Laſtly he taught hisſor 
Icarwsto flie, but the novice in Oſtentati- 
on of this Art ſoaring too high, fell into 
the Sea and was drowned. 

The Parable ſeems to\be thus : inthe 
beginning of it may be nated that kind of 
| envy oremulation that lodgeth and won- 
derfully \wayesand domineersamonglt ex- 
cellent atrificers, there being no kind of 
people more reciprocally tormented with 
bitterand deadly hatred than they. 

The baniſhment alſo of Dedalus (apu- 
niſkment inflicted on him againſt the __ 
O 
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of policy and providence ) is worth the 
noting : for Artificers have this prerogative 
to find entertainment and welcome'in all 
Countries, ſo that exile to an excellent 
Workman can hardly be termed a puniſh- 
ment, whereas other conditions and ſtates 
of life can ſcarce live out of their own 
Country. -The admiration of Artificers 
is propagated and increaſed in foreign and 
ſtrange Nations, ſeeing it is a natural and 
inbred diſpoſition of Men to value their 
own Countrymen(in reſpetof Mechanical 
Works) leſs than ſtrangers. 

which pw uſe of Mechanical Arts, 


that which fopws is plain, Thelife of man 
is much behdding to them, ſeeing many 
things (conducing to the Ornament of Re- 
ligion, to the Grace of Civil Diſcipline, 
and to the beautifyingof all humane kind) 
areextracted out of their Treaſuries : and 
yet notwithſtanding from the ſame Maga- 
Zine or ſtorehouſe are produced Inſtuments 
both of Luſt and Death 3 for to omit the 
Wiles of Bands, we will know how far 
exquiſite Poyſons, warlike Engines, and 
fach like miſchiefs ( the effects of Me- 
chanical Inventions) do exceed the Afino- 
taur himſelf in maligaity and ſavage 
cruelty. 
Moreover that of the Labyrinth is an 
| excellent 
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'excellent Allegory, whereby is ſhadowed 


the nature of Mechanical Scjences. 'forll 


TuchHandycraft Works as are more ingenii- 
"ons' and” accurate, may be compared toa 
Labyrinth in reſpe of ſubtilty and divers 


intricate paſſages, and in other plain re- 
ſemblances, 'Which by the eye of judge- 
ment can hardly be guided and diſcerned, 
but only by the line of experience, 
Neither is it impertinently added, that 
he which invented .the intricate nooks 
the Labyrinth, did alſo ſhew the commodt- 
ty of the clue: For Mechanical Arts are 
of ambiguous uſe, ſerving as well for hurt 
as for remedy, and. they have in a manner 


power both to looſe and bind themſelves, 


Unlawfull trades,and fo by conſequence 
Arts themſelves, are often perſecuted by 
Minos, that isbyJaws, which do condemn 
them and prohibite men to uſe them, Ne- 
vertheleſs they are hid and retained every 
where, finding lurking holes, and places of 
receit, which was wel obſerved by Tacitzs of 
the Mathematicians and Figure-flingers of 
his time in a thing not ſo muchunlike 3 Ge- 
nws hominum quod in civitate noſtra ſemper 
& retinebitur & wvetabitur. There is a kind 
of Men that will always abide in our City, 
though always forbidden, . And yet not- 


withſtanding unlawful and curious _ 
. O 
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Nero 
me: do them,(no atherwiſe 

r4 fell down from the $kies) they 

to be contemned and (corned, js F- = 
xiſh by too gweb Oſtentation. And to {ay 
thetruth, they are nat ſo happily reltraig- 
ed by the reins of Lays As De TAYSA.g 
;their own vanity, | 


ERICTHONIVS, or Impytart 


He Poets fable that Yulcarn ſolicited 
Minerva for her Virginity, and imp 

tient of denial,with an inflamed defircqffe- 
red her violence, but in ſtrugling his ra 
fell upon the Ground, Fs came FE- 
richonizs , whaſe Body from the middle 
upward, was of a comely and apt propor- 
tion, but his thighs and legs like the tail of 
a9 Eel, ſmall and deformed. To which 
onſtrofi ity he being conſcious. . became 
the firſt inventor of the uſe of Chariots, 
whereby that part of his body which was 
well proportioned might beſeen, and the 
pers which wasugly and uncomely might 

e 


rs ſirange and prodigious fition may 
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\Feew to hewthat art which {far thegreat 
uſe it hath of fire) isſhadoyed by Jadcarr, 
(although it labour by auch ftrivingyith 
eorporeal ſubſtances to forge Nature, and 
to make her. ſubje& to it (ſhe being; for 
her induftrious Works rightly repteſaqzgd 
by Minerva) yet ſeldom ox never attaiys 
the end it Aimsat, but with much ado-and 
great pains (wreltling as jt were withhet) 
gomes ſhort of its purpaſt,” and pradyucecti 
certain) imperfect Births and Janie. Works, 


; | fair tothe eye, but weak anddefetive za 


vſe with many Impoſtors (with much 6he;1- 
ty anddeceit) (et to view,and carry .zbour, 
azit were, in triumph, as may for the mpſt 
part be noted- in Chymical. productions, 
and ether Mechanical ſubrilties and neyel- 
yes, eſpecially when (rather proſeeating 
their intent, than reeljoing their Erroaits) 
they rather ſtrive'to overcome nature by 
force, than {ye for her embracements by 
due obſequiouſaeſs and obſervance. 


D'EUC ALTO Nor Reſtitution 


He Poets ſay, that (the People ofthe 

old World bcing deſtroyed by a ge- 

nergl deluge) Dencalion and Pirrha were 
vnly left a live 3 who praying with fer- 
Cc vent 
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* ventand zealous devotion, that they might 
know by what means to repair mankind, 
had! anſwer from an Oracle that th 
ſhould obtain what they deſired, if taking 
. the Bonesof their Mother they caſt them 
behind their Backs 5 which at firſt ſtruck 
them-with-great amazment and deſpair,ſce- 
-ing (all things being defaced by the Flood) 
it would be an-endleſs work to find” their 
[Mothers Sepulchre, butat length they-un- 
derſtood that by bones the ſtones: of the 
earth (ſeeing the Earth was the Mother'of 
-all things) were fignified by the Oracle, 
This Fable ſeems to reveal a ſecret of 
: Nature, and to corre(t an Errour familiar 
to mens cgnceits': for through want of 
- knowledge;men'think that thingsmay take 
renovation arid reſtauration from their pu- 
trefation and dregs, no otherwiſe than 
the Phenix from the Aſhes, which inno 
caſ&ean be admitted, ſeeing ſuch kind of 
materials, when. they have fulfilled their 
periods, are unapt for the beginnings of 
ſuchthings : we muſt therefore look back 
to morecommon principles. 
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N.EMESSIS, or theViciſſtude 
of things. 


Emeſis is ſaid tobe a Goddeſs venera- 
{| NV bleunto all, but to be feared of none 
but Potentates and Fortunes favorites. She 
is thought to be the Daughter of 0ceanws 
and Nox. She is proutraicted with Wings 
on her Shouldess, and on her head a Coro- 
net; bearing in her right hand a wy of 
Aſh, and in herlefta Pitcher with the ſimi- 


litudes of age; 1k engraven,en it 3 and 


laſtly, ſhe is deſcribed fitting on an Hart. 
The Parable may bethus unfolded. Her 

name Nemeſis doth plainly ſignifie Revenge 

or Retribution, her office and adminiſtra- 


tion being (like a Tribune of the people) 


to hinder the conſtant and perpetual fe- 
licity of happy Men, and to interpoſe her 
word, veto, I forbid the continuance of 
it, that is, not only to chaſtiſe inſolency, 
but ro intermix proſperity (though harm- 
lefsand in a mean) with the Vicifhtudes of 
adverſity, as if it werea cuſtom, that no 
mortal man ſhould be admitted to the Ta- 
ble of Gods but for ſport. Truly when I 
read that Chapter, wherein Caius Plinixs 


hath colleCted his misfortunes and miſeries 
Cc 2 of 
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of Auguſtus Ceſar, whom of all Men 1 
thought the moſt happy , who had alſo a 
kind of Art to uſe and enjoy his fortune, 
and in whoſe mind might be noted neither 
pride, nor lightneſs, nor niceneſs, nor 
diſorder ,. nor melancholly ( as that he 
'had appointed a time to dye of his own 
accord) I then deemed this Goddeſs to be 
great and powerful, to whoſe Altar ſo wor- 
thy a Sacrifice as this was drawn. 

The Parents of this Goddeſs were 0cea- 
ws and Nox,that is,the vicifſitude of things 
and Divine Judgement obſcure and ſecret: 
for the alteration of thingsare aptly repre- 
ſented by the Sea, in relpet of the conti- 
nual ebbing and flowing of it, and hidden 
providence 1s well ſet forth by the Night: 
for even the Nocturnal Nemeſss ( ſeeing 
humane judgment differs much from di- 
vine ) was ſeriouſly obſerved by the Hea- 
then. 


Virgil &neid, lib, 2, 


Cadit &- Riphews juſtiſſumus unys, 

Qui fuit ex Teucris, & ſervantiſſimus 
£qui. 

Diis aliter viſum 


That 
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That day by Greekiſh force was Ri- 
pheus (lain, 

So juſt and ſtri& obſerver of the 
Law, 

As Troy within her Walls did not 
contain, 

A better Man : Yet God then good 
it ſaw, 


She is diſcribed with Wings, becauſethe 
changes of things are fo fadden, as that 
they ave ſeen, before fore ſeen: for in the 
Records of all Ages,we find it forthe moſt 
pare true, that great Potentates, and wife 
Men have periſhed by thoſe misfortunes 
which they moſt contemned as may be 
obſerved in Marcxs Cicero, who being ad- 
moniſhed by Deciws Brutus of OGavine Ce- 


ſars hypocritical friendſhip and hollow 


heartedneſs towards him, returns this an- 
{wer, Te antem, - Brute, ſtent debeo, amo, 

od iftud quicquid eft nugarumt me ſcire vo» 
"ir Scoop $5. = ſelf 
(Dear Brutws) beholding to thee, in love. 
for that thou haſt been ſo carefull to ac- 
quaint me with that which I efteem but as 
ancedle(s trifle to be doubted. 


Cc 3 Ne- 
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Nexreſs is alſo adorned with a Coronet, 
toſhew the envious and malignant diſpo- 
fition of the vulgar, for when Fortunes fa- 
vorites and great Potentates come to ruine, 
then do the common people rejoyce, ſet- 
ting asit were a Crown upon the head of 
Revenge. 

The Javelin in her right hand points at 
thoſe whom ſheaQtually ſtrikes and pierceth 
thorow, | 

And before thoſe, whom ſhe deſtroyes 
not in their calamity and misfortune, ſhe 
ever preſents that black and diſmall ſpe- 
Qacle in her left hand : for queſtionleſs 
to men ſitting asit were upon the pinacle 
of proſperity, the thoughts of Death and 
painfulneſs ' of fickneſs and misfortunes , 
perfidiouſaeſs of friends,treachery of foes, 
change of eſtate,and ſuch like, ſeem as ugly 
tothe eye of their Meditations, as thoſeErthi- 
opians pictured in Nemecſps. her Pitcher. Yir- 
gil in deſcribing the battel of AFinm ſpeaks 
thus elegantly of Cleopatre, 


Regina in mediis patrio vocat agmina 


fro 


Nec dum etiam geminos a tergo reſpicit 
angues. 


The 
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The Queen amid(t this. burly-burly 


ſtands, . kc 

And with her Countrey Timbrel calls 
her bands; 

Not ſpying yet where crawl'd behind 
her back 

Two deadly Snakes with venom 
ſpeckled back. 


But not long after, which way foever 
ſhe turned, troops of Ethiopians were (till 
before her Eyes. n 

Laſtly, It is wiſely added, that Neareſts 
rides upon an Hart,becauſe an Hart is a moſt 
lively Creature. And albeit, it may be, 
that ſuch as are cut off by Death in their 
Youth prevent and ſhun the power of Ne- 
meſis 3 yet doubtleſs ſuch, whole proſpe- 
rity-and power continue long, are made 
ſubje&tunto her, and lye as it were trodden 
under her feet. | 


ACHELOVUS, or Battel. 


Tis a Fable of Antiquity,that when Her- 
cules and Achelows as Rivals contended 
for the Marriage of D:iarira, the matter 


drew them to combate, wherein Achelows 
| | Cc4 took 


\ 
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took upon him many divers ſhapes, forfo 
was it in his powerto do, and amongſt 
others. tr2nsforming himſelf into the like- 
neſs of a furions wilde Bull, afſaults Her- 
cules and provokes him to fight. But Her- 
enter. for all' this, ſticking ts his old hu- 
mane form, couragiouſly encounters him, 
and ſo the combate _ roundly on, But 
this was the event, that Hercules tore away 
one of the Buls horns, wherewith he be- 
ing mightily Gawnited and grieved, to ran- 
ſomehis Hor again, was contented to/give 
Hercules in exchange thereof , the Anial- 
thein Horn, or Cornu-Copia. 

This Fable hath relation unto the 'expe- 
ditions of War,for the preparations thereof 
on the defenſive part (whichexpreſt 1n the 
perſon of Achelows ) is very diverſe and un- 
eettain. But the invading party is moſt 
tormmonly of one ſort, and that very fin- 
Sle, conſiſting of an Army by Land, or 
perhaps of a Navy by Sea. But for a King 
that in his own Territory, expects an ene- 
my, his occaſions areinfinite. He fortifies 
Towns, he aſſembles men ont of the Coun- 
treys and Villages, he raii-th Cittadels, 
he builds and breaks down Bridges , he 
diſpoſeth Garriſons, and placeth Troops 
of -Soldiers on Paſſages of Rivers; on 
Ports, On Mountains » and Ammbuſhes in 
Tr 0 Woods, 
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Wonds, and is buſied with a multitude of 
-pther dire&ions, inſormach, that every day 


he preſcribeth new Forms and Orders; tind 
then at laſthaving accommodated all things 
commpleat for defence, he then rightly re- 
preſents the forth and manner of a fierce 


fighting Bull. On the other ſide,the Invader 


his greateſt care is, the fear to be diſtreſſed 
for victuals/in an Enemy-Countrey 3 and 
therefore affetscheifly to haſten on battle : 
For if itſhonld happen, that aftera field 


fight, he prove the Viftor, andas it were, 


break the Horn of the Enemy, then cer- 
tainly this follows , that his Enemy being 
ſtricken with terror, and abaſed in his re- 
pntarioh, prefently bewrays his weakneſs, 
and ſecking to repair his loſs, retires himſelf 
to ſome ſtrong hold, abandoning to the 
Conqueror theſpoil and ſack of his Coun- 
trey and Citres 3 which may well be term- 
ed atypeof the Amalthean Horn, 


DIONTISVUS, or Paſſer. 


15 Hey ſay that Semele, Jupiters Sweet- 
heart Chaving bound her Paramor by 

ah irrecoverable Oath to grant herone re- 
queſt whichſhe would require) defired that 
he would accotopany her in the EY 
where- 
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wherein he accompanied Juxp,;.. Which he 
granting.(as'not able to deny it came to 
'paſs, that the miſerable. Wenctr was burnt 
with Lightning. - But the Infant: which ſhe 
bare in her Womb, J=piter the Father took 
out. and keptitina gaſh which hecut in his 
Thigh,till the Moneths were compleat that 
it ſhould beborn. This burden made Jupi- 
ter ſomewhat to limp, whereupon the child 
(becauſe it was heavy and troubleſome to 
its Father, while it lay m his thigh ) .was 
called Dionyſus. Being born, it was cam- 
mitted to Proſerpina for ſome years to be 
Nurl(t, and being grown up, | it had ſucha 
Maiden-face, as that. a Man could hardly 
judge whether it were a Boy or Girl, He 
was dead alſo, and buried for a time, |. but 
afterward revived : Being, but a Youth, he 
invented and taught the planting and dreſs- 
ing of Vines, the making. alſo, and ule of 
Wine; for which, becoming- famous and 
renowned, he ſubjugated the World, even 
to the uttermoſt bounds of 1:dia. He rode 
In a Chariot drawn with Tygers. There 
danced about him certain detormed Hob- 
goblins called Cobali, Acratxs, and: others, 
' yea, even the Muſes alſo wereſome of his 
followers. He took to Wife: Ariadne, for- 
ſaken, andleftby Theſens. The Tree ſacred 
Rato him wasthe Toy. . He. was held the In- 
ventor 
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ventor and Inſtitutor of Sacrifices; and 
Ceremonies, and full of corruption and 
cruelty. He had power toſtrike men with 
fury or madneſs; for it is reported, that at 
the celebration of his Orgies, two famous 
worthies, Penthens and Orpheus, were torn 
in pieces by certain frantick Women, the 
one becauſe he got upon a Tree to behold 
their Ceremonies in theſe Sacrifices; the 
other for making melody with his Harp: 
And for his Gods, they are in manner the 
ſame with Jupiters. 

There is ſuch excellent morality coucht 
in this Fable, as that Moral Philoſophy af- 
fords not better 3 for under the perſon of 
Bacchus 1s deſcribed the nature of affeCtion, 
paſſion, or perturbation , the Mother of 
which (though never ſo hurtful } is nothing 
elſe but the obje& of apparent good in the 
eves of. Appetite, And it is always con- 
ceived in an unlawful defire, raſhly pro- 
pounded and obtained, before well under- 
ſtood and conſidered ; and when it begins 
to grow, the Mother of it, which is the de- 
fire of apparent good by too much fer- 
vency, isdeſtroyedand periſheth : Never- 
theleſs (whileſt yet it is an imperfect Exr- 
brio) it 1s nouriſhed and preſerved in the 
Humane Soul, (which isas it were a Father 
unto it, and repreſented by Jzpiter ) but 

eſpecially 
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eſpecially in the inferior part thereof, as 
ia a thigh, where alſo it cauſeth ſo-much 
trouble and vexation, as that good deter- 
minations and actions are much hindred 
and lamed thereby 3 and when it comes to 
be confirmed by conſent and habit, and 
breaks out. as it were, into at, it remains 
yet a while,with Proſerpixa, as with a Nurle, 
that is, it ſeeks corners and ſecret places, 
and as it were, Caves under ground, until 
(the Reins of Shame and Fear being laid 
afide ina pampered audaciouſnels ) it either 
takes the pretext of ſome vertue, or be- 
comes altogether impudent and ſhameleſs. 
And it is moſt true, that every vehement 
Paſſion is of a doubtful Sex, as being Maſ- 
culine in the firſt motion, but Feminine in 
proſecution. 

It is an excellent fiition that of Bacchw 
his reviving 3 for Paſlions do ſometimes 
ſeem to be in a deadileep, andas it were 
utterly extint, but.we ſhould not think 
themto be ſo indeed, no, though they lay, 
as1t were, in their grave ; for, letthere be 
but matter and opportunity offered, and 
you ſhall ſee them . quickly to revive 
again. - | fe. 

The invention of Wine is wittily aſcribed 
unto him; every affettion being ingenious 
and $kiltul 1n ftading out that which brings 

nouriſh- 
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nouriſhment unto it ; and indeedrof all 
things known to Men, Wine is moſt power- 
ful and efficacious to excite and kindle 
Paſſions of what kind ſoever , as being in 
a manner common Nurſe to them all; 

Again, his conquering of Nations, and 
undertaking infinite expeditions is an ele- 
gant device; for deſire never reſts content 
with whatit hath, but with an infinite and 
unſatiable appetite ſtill covets and gapes 
after more, 

His Chariot alſo is well ſaid tobe drawa 
by Tygers-3. for as ſpon as any affe&ion 
ſhall from goiag afoot, be advancedto ride 
in a Chariot , and ſhall. captivate reaſon, 
and lead her in atriumph, it grows cruel, 
untamed,, and fierce [againſt whatſoever 
withſtands or oppoſeth it. 

It is worth the noting alſo, that thoſe 
ridiculous . Hobgoblins are brought in , 
dancing about his Chariot; for every Paſh- 
on doth cauſe, in- the eyes, ' face, and 
geſture, certam undecent, and ill-ſeeming, 
apiſh, anddefarmed motions 3 fo thatthey 
who in any kind of paſſion, as in anger, 
arrogancy, orlove,ſcem glorious and brave 
in their own eyes, db yet appear to others 
miſ-ſbapen and ridiculous, 

In that the Muſes are ſaid tobe of his 
company, ſhews that there is no —_— 

almo 
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almoſt which is not ſoothed by fone Art, 
wherein the indulgence of wits doth de. 
rogate from the glory of the Muſes, who 
(when they ought to be the Miſtreſſes of 
Life) are made the Waiting-maids of Af- 
fections, | 
Again , where Bacchws is ſaid to have 
loved Ariadne, that was rejected by Theſexs; 
it is-an Allegory of ſpecial obſervation; 
for it 1s moſt certain, that paſſions always 
covet and deſire that which expetlence for- 
ſakes and they all know (who have paid 
dear for ſerving and'obeying their Luſts) 
that whether itbe honor, or riches, or de- 
light, or glory,” or'knowledge, orany thing 
elſe which they ſeek after, yet are they but 
things caſt off, arid by -divers men in all 
ages, after experience had, utterly 'rejected 
and loatted; 70 {FI 
Neither is it without a myſtery, that the 
Toy was ſacred ito Bacchus ; for the Appl» 
cation-holds, firſt,-In that the 7vy remains 
greetiin Winter. Secondly,In thar it ſticks 
to, embraceth, and overtoppeth ſo many 
divers Bodies, as Trees, Walls, and Edi- 
fices, - Touching the firſt, every Paſſton 
doth by reſiſtance and relucation, and as 
It were by an Aatiperiſtaſts ( like the Tvy 
of the cold of Winter , | grow' freſh and 
laſty. And as for the other, every predo- 
minate 
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minate affeftion doth again (like the Toy) 
embrace and limit all humane aQions and 
determinations, adhering and cleaving 
faſt unto them. 


: | Neithersit'a wonder{that ſuperſtitious 


Rites and'Ceremonies were-attributed un- 
to Bacchus ,"' ſeeing : every ' giddy + headed 
-bumor - keeps'm a matwer; Revel-roat''in 
Falſe Religions; or thatthe'cauſe of Mad- 
'neſs ſhoald:beafcribed-unto him, ſeeing 
every affeCtion is by Nature a ſhort fury, 
which (if it grow vehement; and become 

habitual) e6ndludes Madneſs;  . - 
».Coticernitig the rending': and diſmem- 
bring of 'Pexthews and Orpheas, the Parable 
is plain, for: every prevalent affeCtion is 
outragious and ſevere; 'and againſt curious 
inquiry; and wholeſome:and free admoni- 
tion, - -/2:11%2 41 oftnq 0 0540197 {+4 
Laſtly {That 'confufiowrof Jupiter and 
Batchws , \their- perſons may bewwell trans- 
ferred to-a' Parable, ſeeing noble attd fa+ 
mous 'A&s, -and remarkable and glorions 
Merits, $6/fometimes proceed from Vertue, 
and welVordered Reaſon and Magnanumity, 
and ſometirnes from afecret Aﬀection, and 
hidden Paſſion, which are ſo dignified with 
the celebrity of Fame and Glory, that a 
Man \cawihardly diſtinguiſh between the 
Ads of 'Bacehw, and the Gelſts of Jupiter. 
AT A- 
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ATAL ANTA, of Gain. 


A Talante, who. was reputed tq excel in 
{wiftne(s, wauld needs challenge Hip- 
pomenes at a4 match in running, The con- 
ditions of the price were theſe, That if Wip- | - 
pomenes won the Race, he ſhould eſpaiſy | ; 
Atalanta ; if he wefte out-run, that tht f- 
he ſhould forfeit his life, And in the opk&yy 
nion of all, the victory was thovghe afſu-* 
red of Atalentas fide, being famous as ſhe 
was for her matchleſs and inconquerable 
ſpeed, whereby fhe had been the bane of 
many. Hippomenes therefore bethinks hin, 
how to deceiveher by a trick, and ia that 
__ provides three Golden: Apples or 
Balls , which he pufpoſely carried about 
him, '\ The Race 1s, begunz-iand Atalantd 
gets a \good ſtart before him.'- He ſeeing 
himſelf. thus caſt behind , being mindful 
of his device, throws one of his Golden 
Balls before her, and yet notoutzight, but 
ſomewhat of the one ſide, both-t9 make 
her linger, and alſo todraw her out of the | p; 
right courſe: She:outof a Womaniſhde- I tir 
ſire, (being thus enticed with the beauty 
of the Golden Apple) leaving her dize# Þed 
Race, runs alide and ſtoops to carry oy w 


, 
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Ball, - Hippomenes the while holds on his 
capxle; getting thtreby a gredt-fidrt, and 
jeaveg her behind-hint.: But ſhe by her 
own-nataral ſwiftneſs, recovers. her loſt 
In {| time 4,,and gets- before him 4gainc But 
p- | Hipperweres (till continues his fletght, and 
3- | both:ithe- (Fond: and third times caſt otit 
- | his. Balls, thoſe inticing delays; and'fo by 
craft, art}.notby hisactivity, wind the Race 
, and Vidhory er» { .2Q1 # AY Q * 
=$ + This: Fable {eeris Allegorically:to de- 
FJ monſtrate a notable conflit between Art 
and Nature 3 for Art (lignified by Ata- 
tanta) in\its work G4 it be natilefhed and 
hindred ) is far more (wift than Nature, 
more ſpeedy in pace, - and fooner attains 
the end «aims at;;; which. is manifeſt al- 
moſt inevery,effec zi As you uflay ſte in 
Fruit-trees, whereof thoſethat grow of a 
Kerneb ere long eyerithey bears: but/ſuch 
&5 aregrafted.onaStogk a-gteat dealſoon- 
&,;: Toumaylee-rtam Clay, which in the 
gegeration.of Stones, is long ever it be« 
come batd; bar in the- burning of Bricks, 
vary aunckly effected, Alſo i& Moral 
paſſages you may obſerve, thatwtis:&long 
time ere (by the benefit of Nature) ſor- 
tow can beallwaged, and comfort attain- 
6d; whereas Philoſophy (which is; asit 
were, Att of Living) tarries not the oo 
; dare 
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ſure of time, bur doth it inſtantly, and 
out of hand; and yet this Prerogative and 
ſingular 'agttity of Artis hindred by cer- 
tain Golden Apples, to the infinjteipre- 
judice of Humane proceedings : 'For there 
1s not any 'one Art or Science which con- 
ſtantly »perſeveres in a-true @nd lawful 
courſe, 'till it come tothe propoſed End or 
Mark; ': but ever and anon makes {tops 
after good beginnings, leaves the' Race, 
and turns afide to Profit and Commodity, 
like Atalanta. | 


Declinat curſas ; aurumque volubile tol- 
bis, : ONT X 

Who doth.her Courſe forſake, 

The Rolling Gold to take. '* -*i 


And' therefore it is-no wonderthat Art |; 


hath not the power to conquer Nature,and 
by Pat or Law of Conqueſt, fo-kill and 
deſtroy her 3 but on the contrary' it falls 
out, that Art becomes 'ſubje& to Nature, 
and yields the obedience, as of a Wife to 
her Husband. | 
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PROMETHE US, or the State 
= of Man. A. 


"4 He Ancients deliver, that Prometbe- 


' #6 made a Man of Clay, mixt,with 
.certain parcels taken from divers Agimals, 
who udying to maintainthis his Work by 
Art, (that he might not be accounted. a 
founderonly, but a propagator 'of humane 
kind) ſtole upto Heaven with a byngle of 
\Twigs, which he kindled'at the Qhariot 
of the Sun, ,came down again, . and;cams- 
municated it with men: and yet'theyay, 
(that notwithſtanding this excellent york 
of his) he was requited with ingratitude, 
jn a treacherous conſpiracy : For they acy 
cuſed both him and his invention to Jupi+ 
ter, which was not ſo takenas wag,meetit 
ſhould, for the information was pleafing 
to J«piter, and all the gods. And therefore 
in a merry mood, granted unto Mea, not 
only the uſe of fire, but perpetual youth 
alſo, a boon moſtacceptableand defireable. 
They being, as it were , overjoyed; did 


[fooliſhly lay this gift of the gods ao_= the 
{back of an Aſs,, who being wonderfully 


oppreſt with thirſt, and near a fountain, 
wastold by a Serpent ( _ had thecuſto- 
Dad 2 
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- Uy thereof) Me Ye thoutFnot tink, un- 
Jeſs he would promiſe to give him the Bur. 
there, that was;ou; his BackiThe ſity Af 
accepted the condition,and ſo the reſtaura. 
tion of youth (fold fora draught of Water) 

aſt from Men to Serpents. But Promethes 

Fultef rhe, -Belhy reconciſed anto Men, 

ifter Hey: were fruſtrated of their gift, 

baths &-chafeyEO with Jupiter," fedred not 
to ule Becerr lh Cicrifice : for having killed 
twa'Buls, arin ne of their Hides wridht 

UptHhe feſt} aid, fir" of them'beth, iid 
d@atficr 6nly the Bones, with a'great hb 
of relgious devotion, give Jupiter 'His 
ehBHYe, who FUeteſting his fraud and hy- 
Pot ME bur taking an occaſion ofrevenge) 
choſe that which was ſopt with'bones:and 
( vavhing to/revenge (when he ſaw that 
thee inſolency* dF TYbmetheys would not be 
repreffed, but Vy Kying ſome, grievious 
ain uponmanking, in the forming of 
which: the ſo'tiitt bragged atid boafted) 
comfianded Putt," to Fritnie a goodly 

begudfil Woman, which beitig done, eve- 

| ty'$ttgf the Cds beſtowed a pift'on her 
wheretibon ſhe was called 'Pargora, T 

etire dinan' they -gave in” het hand , l 

g60dIy 'Eox;full of all mſeriesand calami- 

ties.ohly ih the botrom of at;they put Hope 
with this Box ſhe comes firſt to Proprethews, 
Je day ar as 2; | thinking 
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thinking t9carch him, if peradventure, He 
ſhould accept'it at hertands, and" f6ope 
it : which ht heyettheleG. withigood'prow- 
dence and fotelight refafed.”* WH6rS) pr 
ſhegoes to Who, hog Ther 
to Promethews, yet wasof a much differing 
diſpoſition) and, offers this Box.unto'hitn, 
who, without delay took it, and" rath 
openeditz bur when he faw rhat all Kind 
of miſeries came' fluttering about hig ears, 
being wiſe too'late, with" great fpeetd'ghd 
earneſt endeavour, claþt' on, the cover, 
and ſo with much ado retaitted Hope firing 
alone in the bottom,” at laft Jupiter laying 
many and grievous Crimes to. Prometheus 
his charge (as that he had ſtoln fire from 
Heaven, thatin conterript of his\fajefſty, 
he ſacrificed a Bulls hide ſtufe with boyes, 
that he (cornfully rejected his gift, and be- 
fides all this thath 
las ) caſthim jnto Chainz, and doorbgd him 
to perpetual ' Torment.: ' ahd by Tupiters 
command, was brought to the Mbuhtalit 
Caucaſus , 'and there bound faſt to'#' Pil- 
hr that hecould not ſtir; there came art 
Eagle alfo, that every day fate tyring uport 
his Liver, and waſted it, but as. inc 
4 | was eaten in the day, grew again in'the 
;/ | Night, 'that matter. for torment'to work 
ppon might never decay. bi yet rity fay 
| | 2 


x * 


e offered violence to Pal- 
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there. was an end-of this puniſhment : for 
Hercules crofling the Ocean in a Cup,which 
the Sun gave him, came to. Carcaſwws, and 
ſet Promethews at liberty , by ſhooting the 
Eagle with an Arrow. Moreover in ſome 
Nations there were inſtituted in the ho- 
nour of Promethews, certain games of Lamp- 
bearers, in which they that ſtrived forthe 
Prize, were wont to carry torches light- 
edz which, who ſo ſuffered to go out, 
yielded the place and viftory to thoſe that 
followed , and ſo. caſt back themſelves, 
ſo that whoſoever came firſt to the 
Mark with 'his Torch burning , got the 
rize. | 

This Fable demonſtrates and prefſeth 

many true and grave ſpeculations, wherein 


ſome things have been heretoforewell no- | 


ted, others not ſo much as toucht. 
Promethews doth clearly and elegantly 
fignify Providence : for in the Univerlſali- 
ty of Nature, the Fabrick and coaſtitution 
of Man only was by the Ancients pickt 
out and choſen, and attributed unto Pro- 
widence, as a peculiar Work. The reaſon 
of it ſeems to be, notonly in that the Na- 
ture. of Man is capable-of a Mind and un- 
derſtanding , which is the Seat of Previ- 
dence, and therefore it would ſeem ſtrange 


and incredible that the reaſon and mind 
| ; ſhould 


— 
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ſhould fo proceed and flow from dumb and 


deaf-principles,as that it ſhould neceſlarily 
be conchaded, the Soul of Man,to be in- 
dued with providence, not without, the ex- 
ample, intention , and ſtampof a greater 
provicience. But this alſo 1s chiefly pro- 
pounded, that man is as it were, the.center 
of the World, inreſpett of final cauſes, fo 
thatif man were not in Nature; all things 
would ſeem to ſtray and wander- without 
purpoſe , and like fcattered/,branches 
(as they ſay) without inclination to their 
end : for all things attend on man, and he 
makes uſe of, and gathers fruit from all 
Creatures : for the revolutions and periods 
of Stars make both for the diſtinctions of 
times, and the diſtribution of the Worlds 
ſight. Meteors alſo are referred to preſages 
of Tempeſts 3 and Winds are ordained , 
as well for Navigation, as for turning of 
Mills, - and other Engines : and Plants, 
and Animals of what kind ſoever,: are uſe- 
full either for Mens Houſes, and places of 
ſhelter, or for rayment, or for food, or 
medicine ,' or foreaſe of labour, or in a 
word, for delight and ſolace 3 ſo that all 
things ſeem .to Wark, not for themlel ves, 
but for. Man, | 
Neither-is it added without conſiderati- 
on that; certain particles were taken from 
Dd 4 © diverſe 
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diverfe Living Creatures, and* mixt and 
tempered with that clayie Maſs, becauſe it is 
-moſk true that of all things comprehended 
within" the compaſs of the univerſe, Man 
is a thing moſt mixt and compounded, in- 
ſomuch that he was well termed by the 
Ancients, alittle World, for although the 
Chimzicks do,with too much curioſity, take 
and reſt the elegancy of this Word (Mi- 
crocoſm) to the letter, contending to find 
in Man all Minerals, all vegetables arid the 
reſt , or any thing that: holds proportion, 
with 'them, yet this propoſition remains 
found and whole, that'the Body of Man, 
of all 'material beings is found -to be moſt 
componnded, and moit organical, where- 
by it is indued and furniſhed with moſt 
admirable vertues and faculties. And as 
for fimple Bodies, their powers are not ma- 
ny, thovgh certain and violent, as exiſting 
without being Weakened , diminiſhed or 
ſtented by mixture, forthe multiplicity and 
excellencie of operation have their reſt- 
. dence in mixture and compoſition, and yet 
nevertheleſs, man in his originals, ſeems to 
bea thing unarmed; and naked, -and-una- 
ble to help it ſelf,” as needing ''the aid of 
many things; therefore Prometheus made 
baſt to find out fire, which ſuppedirates 
and yields comfort and help, in-a manner, 
prcthic' Baths to 
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toall humane wants and neceffities: fothat 
if the foul be the form of forms, and if 
the hand be the inſtrament of inftruments ; 
fire deferves well to be called the ſuccour 
of (ſuccours, or the help of helps, which in- 
finite ways affords aid and affiftance to all 
Labors and Mechanical Arts; and to the 
Sciences themſelves. 

The manner of ſtealing this fire is aptly 
deferibed, even'fromthe nature of things : 
It was, they ſay, by a bundle of twigs held 
to touch the Chariot of the Sun : for twigs 
are uſed-in giving Blowes cr Stripes, to 
fignifle clearly,that Fire is ingendred by the 
violent percuſſion , and mutual collifion 


of Bodies , by which their material ſub- 


ſtances are attenuated and ſet in Motion, 
andprepared toreceivethe heatof influence 
of the Heavenly Bodies, and fo in aclan- 
deſtine manner, andas it were, by ſtealth, 
may beſaid totake and ſnatch Fire from the 
Chariot of the Sun. | 

There follows next a remarkable part | 
of the parable, - that Men inſtead of gra- | 
talation, and thankſgiving, were angry, 
and expoſtulated the matter with Prome- 
thews, inſomuch that they accufed both him 
and his inventiory unto Jupiter, 'which was 
fo acceptable unto him, that he- augmen- 
red their former commodities with a new 
bounty 
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. bounty.- Seems it not ſtrange, that Ingrati- 
ztude tawardsthe author of a benefit (a vice, 
that ina manner, contains all other-Vices ) 
ſhould find ſuch approbation and reward ? 
No.,it ſeems tobe otherwiſe : for the mean- 
ing of the Allegory is this, that mens out- 
cries upon the defetts of Nature and Art, 
proceed from an excellent diſpoſition of 
.the mind, and turn to their good,. whereas 
thefilencing of them is hateful to the gods, 
'and redounds not ſo much to their profit : 
For they that infinitely extoll. humane na- 
, ture, or the knowledge they poſſeſs, break- 
ing out into a prodigal admiration of that 
they have _ enjoy, adoring alſo thoſe 
ſciences they profeſs, would have them 
be accounted perfe&z they do firſt of all 
ſhew little reverence to the divine Nature, 
.by equalizing, in a manner , their own 
defects with Gods perfe&tion; Again they 
are wonderfull injurious to men, by ima- 
gining they have attained the highelt (tep 
of Knowledge (reſting themſelves conten- 
ted ) (eekno <—_ On the contrary,ſ(uch 
as bring. Nature and Art to the Bar with 
Accuſations and Bills of Complaint again(t 
them, are indeed of more true and m3de- 
rate judgmeats : for they are ever in aCti- 
on, ſeeking alwayes to fiad out new 1a- 


veations. Which. mikes me much to won» 
der 
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der at the fooliſh, and inconfiderate diſpo- 

fitions of ſome Men, who (making them- 
ſelves bond-ſlaves to the arrogancy of a 

few) have the Phyloſophy of the Peripa- 

teticks (containing only a portion of Grz- 

cian wiſdom, and that but a ſmall one 

neither) in ſogreateſteem, thatthey hold 

it, not only an unprofitable, but a ſuſpici- 

ous, . and almoſt hainous thing, tolay any 

1mputation of imperfeftion uponit. Tap- 

prove rather of Empedocles his opinion 

(who like a Mad Man, and of Democritzs 

his judgment, who with great moderation 

complained how that all things were in- 
volved in a miſt)that we knew nothing, that 

we diſcerned nothing, that truth was drown» 

ed in the depths of obſcurity, and that 
falſe things were wonderfully joyned and 
intermixt with true (as for thenew Acade- 
my that exceeded all meaſure) than of the 
confident and pronunciative School of Arj- 
flotle. Let Men therefore be admoniſhed, 
that by acknowledging the imperfeQion 
of Nature and Art, they aregratefull to 
the gods, and ſhall thereby obtain new be- 
nefits. and greater favours at their bounti- 
full hands, and the accuſation of Prome- 
thexs their Authour and Maſter, (though 
bitterand vehement) will conduce more to 
their. profit, than to be effuſe in the congra+ 
| tulation 
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tulation of his inventions for ita Word, 
the opinion of having enough,” is tb'be ic. 
counted one of the greateſt cauſes of hive- 
ingtoo little. +4 291 
Now as tonching thekind of gift which 
men are ſaid to have received in reward of 
their accaſation' (to wit, an' ever fading 
flower of youth) it is to ſhew , that the 
Ancients ſeemed not to defpair of attain 
mg the {kill by Means and Medicines, tb 
put off Old Age, and toprolong Life;bat 
this to be numbered rather among ſuch 
things as (having been once happily attarn- 
ed unto) arenow through mens negligence 
and careleſtheſs, utterly periſhed and Toft; 
than among/ſuch as have been alwayes de- 
nied and never granted: for they {jgnifte 
and ſhew, 'thatby affording the traeafe of 
Fire, and bya good and'[tern accufation 
and conviftion of the Errors of Art, the 
divine bounty is not watiitiiig unto Merl in 
the obtaining of ſuch pifts, but Men are 
wanting to themſelves in laying this gift of 
the gods upon the back of afilly and flow- 
paced Aſs, which may feem to be Experi- 
ence,a ſtupid thing,and full of delay : from 
whoſe leiſurely & fnail-ltke pace, proceeds 
that complaint of Lifesbrevity, and Arts 
length. And to ſay thetruth, T'amof this 
opinton,that thofe two faculties A 
| an 
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and Empericahare not as yet well joyped apd 
e 


"©0 pled ET a but as new gifts of t 


gods impoſed. either upon plnlolophical 
Oates, 'as upon a ying-bird 5,95 .Up- 
66 Now and Al experience >, 125, Upon an 
Aſs, And yet methmks, I would nat en- 
'tertain an, al] congeit of this Aﬀfs, if itmeet 
"not fot the a <cidents of favey and thirſt : 
fork fem potty aded, that who ſo conſtantly 
$0es ON, by. the condutt of- experience, 
as by a Certaj n rule and method, and, nar 
Covets to mg 4 with fy 6 experiments by 
the” way ,5 ion date ether to gain or 
eflentaypy (to obtain which, he muſt be 
Fain to Jay own and {&)! this Burthen)anap 
prove no unfit Porter to, hear this new 
Firio of div ne, unificenc 
, | Now, ut DE He a dto pabfrom 
Mea rh [bones {6 Fr "io be added io 


the Fable OL, toes $f, Ih a manner, 


unleſs it WEF [ava tolh NCTE, that 
having the if that, Celeſtial Fire, and 
of To many Ly are not.able to get .untq 


themſelvesſych, things 2 Natureit ſell be- 
ſtows upon many 'other Creatures, 

*" But that & a etion of Men to 
Promethews, after tex wo were fruſtrated of 
their hapes, Ccantains a -profitable and wiſe 
note, ſhewing ;th e levity. and, temerity of 
men in new experiments : for if they bave 
not 


The ſtate of Man in refpet of Arts,and 


aſcending abr Heaven) 1s ſignified, 
*contained the bow ls of 


and make it appear like a fair and googly 


rather for oftentation than any way condu- 
cing 
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cing to true piety. Neither go they hold 
it ſvfficient to offer ſuch mock-facrifices un- 
to God, except they alſo lay them before 
him, asif he had choſen and befpoke them. 


| Certainly the Prophet in the''Perſon 'of 


God , doth thus expoſtulate”coticerping 
this choice, Efai.' 58. 5. Nam tirmdem hot 
eſt illud jejuninm; quod ELEG TI, nt homo 
aninani ſuam in diemunun uffiigat, &- caput 
Inſtar junceti demittat? Is it fach a faſt;that 
I havechoſen, that a man ſhould afli& his 
ſoul fora day ,'' iindto bow down his head 
like a*Bulruſh 2 */ © Ban Frf) ptr 
- - Having now toucht the ſtate of Religis 
on, the parable converts it ſelf ro'the mans 
ners and conditions of humane Life. And 
it 15 4/cOmmon, but apt interpretation, by 
Pandoydto be meant pleaſure and vohuptus 
ouſteſs, -which® (when the civill- Life is 
pampered with tootquch Art, and'tculture; 
and ſuperfluity')' is mgendred as*it were, 
by the efficacy of Fire, and therefore the 
work of volupttouſneſs 3s attributed unto 
Vilcan , who alſo himſelf doth repreſent 
Fire.. 'From this 46/Ihfnire miſeties,: to- 
gether with too Tate repentance ; 'pro- 
ceed and 'overflow the minds, ' a 
bodies, and fortunes- of Men; avid that 
not only'in reſpe&- of particular*eftares , 
but even' over Kingdoms and -Corhmon- 
wealths : 
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'wealths: for from this Fountain have Wars, 
tumults and tyrannies deniyed theigptig) 


E But | it ky be. worth, the LR. to 


-conſiderhoyelegantly,ayd proponjanably 
this Fable, deline = M2 pi Conditiaens, 


or EN y) two: ablespr examples.of 


umane Life; under. the Perſons of Premve- 


theas ar Epimetbew: : far 'they that. are. of 


Epivetheys:h Fes a KUBProviayt, not 
' forelceing, w & to paſthereaf 
| BD, - 7 which ſegm$ moſt 

eet for the preſent 5 whence tt, happens 
that TY: over taken, with many aijſc- 
| ifgulties., and calamities, -and ſo 
hed thairLives alma 10 Aerpetudl afflicgi- 
but. yet, notwith ing, they,pleaſe 
th = Em And: out, of, ignorauge. ofthe 
(agesof things, do1gntertain,mauy; ain 

; Hopes, Pgropt.ehi Mind,, whereby they {ome- 
times (as with fweet dreams.) ſolace them- 

(ch &s, -and. ſwecten.the miſcries:of, their 

Fe But-they that are:\Pramethews his Scho- 
arg MOR endued: with prudence, fare- 

Lol 4 ungs to come. warfly:, , ſhunning 

and.avoiding many. evils and misfortunes: 

But. to theſe. their: gagd properties they 
havethis.alſo annexed, thatthey. deprive. 
themſelves, and defraud their, Gearim 
of many lawful pleaſures and. divers 
recreations, 
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recreations , and (which is worfe) they 
vex and torment themſelves withcares and 
troubles, and inteſtine fears> For being 
chained to the Pillar of neceſſity,” theyare 
afflicted with (innumerable OED 
{which becauſe they are very ſwift,: may 
befitly compared to an Eagle) and'thofe 
griping, and as it were, gnawing and de- 
-ouringthe Liver , unleſs ſometimes as it 
were by Night, it may be they peta little 
Recreation .and cafe of: Mimd; but ſo, as 
that they are again ſuddenly affaulted with 
freſh anxieties and fears, \ 

Therefore this benefit happens'to but a 
very few of either condition, that they 


Thould -retain rhe: commodities of:Provi- 


dence, and free themſelves fromthe miſe- 
ries:of Care and perturbariot 5 neitherin- 
deed can any attain unto it; but by the 
aſſiſtance of Hercules, thatis, fortitude and 
conſtancie of Mind, which is prepared for 
every event, and armed in all fostunes ; 
foreſeeing without fear, enjoying with- 
out loathing, and ſuffering without impa- 
tience. Tt 1s worth the noting alſo , that 
this vertue- was not natural to Prometheus 
bue adventitial and from the indtilgerice of 
another: for no in-bred and natural forti- 
tude is able to encounter with thefe miſe 
ties Moreover this vertue was received 

E + at4 
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and brought unto him from the remoteſt 
part of the Oceaz, and from the Sun, that 
is, from Wiſedom as from the Sun 3 and 
from the Meditation of Inconſtancy, or of 
the Waters of Humane Life, as from the 
ſailing upon the Ocean 3 which two, Vir- 
gil hath well conjoyned in theſe Verſes; 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere caus 
ſas : 

Duique metus omnes, O& inexorabile 
fatum 

Subjecit pedibas , ftrepitumque Ache- 
rontis avari. 


Happy is he that knows the cauſe of 
things, 

And that with Dauntleſs courage 
treads upon 

All Fear and Fates, relentleſs threat- 
nings, 

AndgreedyThroat of roaring Ache- 


ron. 


Moreover, it is elegantly added for the 
conſolation and confirmation of Mens 
Minds, that this noble Hero croſt the Oce- 
anina Cup or Pan, leſt peradventure,they 
might too much fear that the ſtraits & frail- 


ty of their nature will not be capable of 


this 
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this fortitude and conſtancy, Of which ve*- 
ry thing Sexeca well conceived, when he 
ſaid, Magnum eſt babere ſimul fragilitatem 
hominis, &* ſecuritatem Dei. It is a great 
matter for humane frailty and Divine Secu- 
rity to be one and the ſelf-ſame time, 1n 
one and the ſelf-ſame Subje&. . 

But now weareto ſtep back alittle again 
to that , which by premeditation we paſt 
over, leſt a breach ſhould be made in thoſe 
things that were ſo linckt together. That 
therefore which 1 could touch here is that 
laſt Crime imputed to Promethexs, about 
ſgeking to bereave Minerva of her Virgini- 
ty : for queſtionleſs, it was this hainous 
offence that brought that puniſhment of 
devouring his Liver upon him: which is 
nothing elſe but to ſhew, that when. we 
are pufc up with too much Learning and 
Science, they go about oftentimes to make 
even Divine Oracles ſabjeCt to Sence and 
Reaſon, whence moſt certainly follows a 
continual diſtraftion and reſtleſs griping 
of the Mind 3 we muſt therefore with a' 
ſober and humble judgment diſtinguiſh 
between Humanity and Divinity, and be- 
tween the Oracles of Sence, and the my- 
ſteries of Faith, unleſs an heretical Reli- 
gion, and acommentitious Philo;ophy be 


pleaſing unto us. 
Ee 2 Laſtly 
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.  Laftly, It remains that weſay ſomething 
of he Cames of Prometheys performed with 
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ſeems long ſince to be intermitted, jr 


= 


in their fifſt Authors >, Ariſtotle,, Gallen , 
Euclid , and | Ptolomy *J lucceſſion havein 
neit er E ected, , nor almoſt. hoe weve 
any great Matter, It, weretherefore to be 
wiſhed, thattheſe Games io,honogr.of Pro- 
' prethews or humane Nature were,again. re- 
ſtored ., and that matters ſhould receive 
ſucceſs by combate and emulation, ,and not 
hang upon any one 'mans, ſparkliwg: and 
ſhaking Torch) Men Reef hg ONE be 
admoniſl.ed to rouſe up their Spirits, and 
ho try 
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try thelr ſtrengths and turns, and/not refÞr 
all tothe opinions and brains of a few, 

And thus have | dehivered that' which I 
thought good to obſerve ont 6f this ſo well 
known and'common Fable arid 'yerF'will 
not*deny butthattheremay be ſorhe'things 
in it, whichhave aq) admifable conſent wit 
the Miſteries of 'Chriſtian Religion, and 
eſpecially that fayling of Herenles tn a Cup 
(to (et''PrometHews at liberty) ſeems to re- 
preſent an'Image of the Divine Wbrd | 
coming in fleſhas in-atratl Velfel toredeem 
Man from the flavery of 'Hel/,” 'ButT have 
interdited niy Perjall liberty in' this kind, 
leſt 1 ſhould” uſe ſtrange” Fire at the' Altat 
of theLord. ' | F019. 


SCILL Aanl.1 wy R 7D, S: or | 
the Midudle-way 


\ A Ediocrity- or the- Middle-wayis moſt 
1 * commended in moral a&tions, in 
contemplanve ſciences not ſo celebrated, 
though noleſs profitable and commodious © 
But 1n political imployments'to be uſed 
with great heed and judgment, The An" 
cients by the way preſcribed:to Icarys, nos 
ted the mediocrity of Manners : and by the 
way between 8cylla and Charybdis (lo fa-,; 
e 3 mous 
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mous for difficulty and danger) the mes 
diocrity of intelleftual- operatians. 

Icarxs being to croſs the Sea by flight, 
was commanded by his Father that he 
ſhould Fly neither too: high nor toolow, 
for his Wings being joyned with Wax, if 
he ſhould mount too high, it was to be 
feared leſt the Wax would melt by the heat 
of the Sun; andif too low, leſt the my- 
ſtie Vapours of the Sea would make it 
leſs tenacious :' But hein a youthfall jolli- 
ty ſoring too high fell down headlong and 
periſhed in the Water. 

The parable is eafie and vulgar : for the 
way of vertue liesin a direCtpath between 
exceſs and defect. Neither is it a wonder 
that Tcarys periſhed by Exceſs, ſeeing that 
Exceſs for the moſt part, is the pecu- 
liar fault of youth, as DefedCt is of Age, 
and yet of two evill and hurtful] wayes, 
youth commonly makes choice of the bet- 
ter, defett being alwayes accounted worlt : 
for whereas exceſs contains ſome ſparks 
of magnanimity, and like a Bird claims 
Kindred of the Heavens, Defect only like 
a baſe worm crawls upon the Earth. Ex- 
cellently therefore ſaid Heraclitys, Lymen 
ficcum, optima anima, A drylight is the beſt 

'Soul ; for if the Soul contract moiſture 


from the Earth it becomes degenerate alto- 
gether. 
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gether. Again on the other fide, there 
muſt be moderation uſed, that this light 
be ſubtilized by this laudable ficcity, and 
not deſtroyed by too much fervency, And 
thus much every man for the moſt part 
knowes, 

Now they that would ſail between 8cyl- 
laand Charibdis muſt be furniſhed, as well 
with the ſkill, as proſperousſucce(s 1m Na- 
vigation : for if their Ships fall into Scyl- 
la they are Split on the Rocks: if into Cha- 
ribdis they are ſwallwed up of a Gulf. 

The Morall of this parable (which we 
will but briefly touch, although it contain 
matter of infiaite contemplation ) ſeems 
to bethis, that in every Art and Science, 
and ſo in their Rules and Axiomes, there 
be a mean obſerved between the Rocks of 
diſtinctions,and the Gulfs of Univerſalities; 
which two are famous for the wrack both 
of Wits and Arts, 


SPHTNX, or Science, 


"TH ſay that $phynx was a Moaſter 


af diverſe forms, as having the face 
and Voyce of a Virgin, the Wings of a 
Bird, and. the Talo1s of a Griphin. His 


abode wasin a Mountain near the City of 
Ee 4 Thebes +, 
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Thebes,he kept alſo the high-ways,and uſed 
tolyin ambuſh for Travellers,and fo to ſur- 
prize them 7; to whom (being in'his power) 
he- propounded certain dark/atid intricate 
Riddles, which were thoughtto have been 
g1ven & receivedof the Muſes. Now if theſe 
miſerable Captiyes were not able inſtantly 
to refolve-and mterpret them-th the mid: 
of their difficulties and doubts, {he would 
rend and tear then in pieces. The-Coun- 

trey groaning along time under this Cala- 
mity the Thebanes at” laſt propounded the 

Kingdom as a'reward'unto him that could 
interpret the Riddles of Sphynx, there be- 
ing no dther'way to deſtroy her. Where- 
upon Oedipxs(a, Man of pierceing and deep 
Judgment, -btt Maimed and Lame by rea- 
ſon of wholes bored in his Feet) moved 
with the hopevof fogreat areward, accep- 
ted the condition, and determined to putt 
to the hazard ,, and ſo with an nndaunted 
and bold ſpirit, preſented himſelf before 
the Monſter, who aſked him what Creat- 
ture that was, which after his birth went 
firſt upon four Feet, next upon two, then 
upon three.and laſtly upon four Fepvagyin ; 
anſwered forthwith that it was Mafi, which 
in his infancy,  immediately- after birth 
crawls upon afl four, ſcarce ventring to 


£ 


ercep,an not long after'ſtands upright up- 
bo eg | On 
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on two feet; then growing oldhe leans up- 
. on a ſtaff wherewith he ſupports himſelf, fo 
that he may ſeem tohave three feet, andat 
Jaſt in decrepid: years, his"-ſtrength failing 
him,he falte-proveling again uportfour,atid 
lies Bed-rid. * Having/therefore by-rhistrue 
anſwer gotten the itory,heinſtantly (ew 
this Sphynx; anddaying lar body upon an 
Aſs) leads it, asit were; intrimmph:: And 
ſo(accordingto thecondition)was created 
King of the Thebawes. J 400m 
This Fable'contains in itno leſs wiſdom 
than elegancy, and it ſeems to poſtt Be 
ence, eſpecially that which joyned with 


 pradiſe, for Science —_— abſurdly be 
F 


termed a Monſter,as being by the ignorant 
and rude mukitude always fetd madmira- 
tion: It is diverſein ſhape andfignre, by rea- 
ſon 6f - the Infinite variety of ſubjeds', 
wherein it is converſant, A Maiden face 
and voice is attributed unto it for its gra- 
cions countenance and vohubility :of 
tongue. Wings are added, becauſe Scien- 
ces and their: Inventions,' do pals "and flie 
from one to another, as it were! in'# ro} 
ment, | feeing that the communication of 
Science is as the kmdling of ohe light at ah- 
other. - Elegahtly alſo it is fained? tolhave 
ſharp- and hooked Talents, becauſe the 


Axijoms and Arguments of Science do. ſo 
faſten 
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faſten upon the mind, and ſo ſtrongly ap- 

, prehend and hold it.as that it ſtir or evade, 
which 1s noted alſo by the Divine Philoſo- 
pher, Eccleſ.12.11. Yerba ſapientum ((aith 
he) ſunt tanquam aculei & welnti clavi in 
altum defixi. The words of the wiſe are 
like Goads, and like Nails driven far in, 

Moreover, all Science ſeems to be pla- 
ced inſteep and high Mountains; as being 
thought to be a lofty and high thing, look- 
ing down upon ignorance with a ſcornful 
eye. It may be obſerved and ſeen alſo a 
great way, and far in compaſs, as things 
ſet on the tops of Mountains. 

Furthermore, Science may well be fain- 
edto beſet the High-ways, becauſe which 
way ſoever we turn in this Progreſs and 
Pilgrimage of Humane life, we meet with 
ſome matter or occaſion offered for can- 
templation. 

—_— isfaid tohaye received from the 
Muſes, divers difficult Queſtions and Rid- 
dles, and to propound them unto Men , 
which remaining with the Muſes, are free 
(it may be) from ſavage craelty 3 for (o 
long as thereis no other ead of (ſtudy aad 
meditatioa, than to kn9w , The Uader- 
ſtaading is not racked and impriloacd , 
but enjoys Freedan and Liberty, and 


even ia doadts and variety, finds a kind 
C 
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of pleaſure and delefation : But when 
once theſe AXmnigmaes are delivered by 
the Muſes to Sphynx, that is, to pradtiſe, 
ſo that it be ſollicited and urged by atti- 
on, and eleftion, and determination 3 
then they begin to be troubleſome and 
raging 3 and unleſs they be reſolved and 
expedited, they do wonderfully torment 
and vex the minds of Men, diſtraCting, and 
in a manner rending them into ſundry 
parts, 

Moreover, there is always a twofold 
condition propounded with Sphynx her 
Anigmaes : To him that doth not ex- 
pound them, diſtrattion of mind 3 and to 
him that doth, a Kingdom 3 for he that 
knows that which he ſought to know, 
hath attained the end he aimed at, and 
every Artificer alſo commands over his 
work. 

Of $phynx her Riddles, they are gene- 
rally two kinds 3 ſome concerning the 
nature of things, others touching the na- 
ture of Man. So alſo there are two kinds 
of Empires, as rewards to thoſe that re» 
ſolve them. The one over Nature, the 
other over Men; for the proper and cheif 
end of true Natural Philoſophy is to com» 
mandand {way over Natural Beings3 as 
Bodies, Medic:nes, Mechanical Works,and 

10» 
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infinite dther things 3 - although the School! 
being content” with ſack things as are of- 
d, ' and pridittg. + (elf. with ſpeeches) 
doth neglett realines2md-works,' treading 
them as it wake GnhveS? + But-'that /#- 
#igms propoundedrto Ordimaat by means of 
which ke ets ; Lol bcdage Empi re) 
belonged tothe Nurureaf Mane: Forwho- 
ſoeverdothithroughly: conſider the Nature 
of Man, 'may be'1rt a manner the contriver 
of his own fortune, and is born to com- 
mand; \which is well fpoken of the Roman 
Artoe + 109 2, | :Q 
Ty regere imperio populos', Romane me- 
mento, > , 
He tibi erunt Artes 


Roman remember , that with Scepters 
aw 

Thy Realmsthou rule... Theſe/Arts let 
be thy Law. : *; 


It was therefore very appoſit, that 4- 
guſts Ceſar: (whether by premeditation, or 
by a chance) bear a 5phyax in his Signet : 
For he (af. ever any) was famons not only 
in Political Government , but in all the 
courſe of his life; he happily diſcovered 
many new Axigmaes concerning the —_ 
| 0 
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dexterity and. promptneſs, he had often- 

. times faln-iptoimmipent dapger and & . 
Ronen, A ola 

Morepver, It is added in the F e that 

the Body, of Sphynx when fhg was over- 

come, wasJaid npon an Aſs z WR indeed 


3s.a9 clegant, fiipn, ſeeing th&fe 1s, no- 
_—_ fo nents 4 2bſruſe., but (being 


ting thenpper,hand) their wits and gunds 


PROSERPINA, or Spirit. 


\ Luto they (ay, being made King of the 
'Þ tofornal Dot iawoas (by 7 w douu, 
ble diviſion) wasjn deſpair of ever attains 
ing any one of the Superior Goddeſſes 1n 
marriage, eſpecially if he ſhouſd venterto 
court them, either with words,or. with any 

| Amorous 
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amorous behavior 3 ſo that of neceſlity he 
 wastolay ſome plot to get oneof them by 
Rapine: Taking therefore the benefit of 
opportunity, he caught up Proſerpira (the 
daughter of Ceres, a Beautiful Virgin) as 
: ſhe was gathering Narciſſus flowers in the 
Meadows of Sicily, and carried her awa' 
' with him in his Coach to the Subterranean 
dominions, where ſhe was welcomed with 
ſuch reſpect, as that ſhe was ſtiled the Lady 
of Dis. But Ceres her Mother, when in 
no place ſhe ſhould find this her only be- 
loved daughter, in aſorrowful humor, and 
diſtracted beyond meaſure, went compal- 
ſing the whole Earth with a burning torch 
in = hand, to ſeek and recover this her 
loſtchild. But when ſhe ſaw that all was in 
vain, ſuppoſing peradventare that ſhe was 
carried to, Hell. ſhe importuned Jupiter 
with many tears and lamentations, that ſhe 
might be reſtored unto her again, and at 
length prevailed thus far, That if ſhe had 
talted of nothing in Hell, ſhe ſhould have 
leave to bring her from thence. Which 
condition was as good as a denial to her 
Petition, Proſerpina having already eaten 
three grains of a Pomegranate. And 'yet 
for all this, Ceres gave not over her ſuit, 
but fell to prayers and moans afreſh. 


Wherefore it was at laſt granted, that (the 
year 
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year being divided) Proſerpina ſhould by 
alternate courſes, remain one ſix moneths 
with her Husband, and other fix moneths 
with her Mother. Not long afterthis, The- 
ſews and Perithows in an over-hardy adven- 
ture attempted to fetch her from Plutoes 
Bed, who being weary with travel, and 
ſitting down upon a ſtone in Hell to reſt 
themſelves,had not the power to riſeagain, 
but ſate there for ever, Proſerpina there- 
fore remained Queen of Hell, in whoſe 
honor there was this great priviledge grant- 
ed, That although it were enacted, that 
none that went down to Hell ſhould have 
the power evertoreturn from thence; yet 
was this ſingularexception annexed to this 
Law, That if any preſented Proſerpina with 
a Golden Bough, it ſhould be lawful for 
him to go | come at his pleaſure. Now 
there was but one only ſuch a Bough in a 
ſpacious and ſhady Grove, which wasnot 
a plantneither of it ſelf, but budded from 
a Tree of another kind, like a Rope of 
Gum, which being pluckt off, another 
would inſtantly ſpring our, 

This Fable ſeems to pertain to Nature, 
and to dive into that rich and plentiful effi- 
cacy and variety of ſubalternal creatures, 
from whom whatſoever we have,is derived, 
andto them doth again return, 


By 
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| By Proſerpina; the Antigens. meant that 
HRS which (being ſeparated 

Hom the upper: Globe) 's ſhut up and de- 
tained under. the Earth ( repreſented: by 
ou which the Poet well expreſſed ny, 


| Shve recens tells, ſeduBaque muper- ab 
| alto: ; © - 
| there F a retinebu ſeming. celi. 


Whither che Younghing Tellus (that of | 


late . 
Was from _u high-rear 'd Ether ſepar 
| TatE)'-/ 
- Did -yet- corain her Teeming Womb 
within - 
The living Seedsof Heayen, her nears 


eſtkjn, !, yi} og Us 


"This ſpirit,” is fained. to be rapjed by 
the Earth, becauſe nothing can withhold 
it, when it hath time.and leiſure:to eſcape. 
It is therefose caught and; ſtajd by a ſudden 
contraftign,, no otherwiſe than' if a Man 
ſhould go abouttg mix; Air with Water , 
which can be done by n@MEang,; but by a 
ſpeedy and rapid agitation ,,as may be ſeen. 
in froth, whereia the Air-is: rapted by the 
Water. 
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Neither is it elegantly added that Pro- 
ſerpina was wrapt as ſhe was gathering Nar- 
ciſus Flowers in the Valleys, becauſe Nar- 
ciſſis hath his Name from ſlownels or ſtupi- 
dity : for indeed then isthisſpirit moſt pre- 
pared and fitted to beſnatcht by terreſtrial 
matter, when it begins to be coagulated, 
and becomeas it were ſlow. 
Rightly is Proſerpina honored more than 
any of the other = bed-fellows, in be- 
ing ſtiled the La y of Dis., becauſe this 
ſpirit doth rule and ſway all things inthoſe 
lower Regions , Plato abiding ſtupid and 
Ignorant, | 
This ſpirit the power celeſtial (ſhadow- 
ed by Ceres) ſtrives with infinite ſedulity 
to recover and get again : for that brand 
or burning Torch of #ther (which Ceres 
carried in her Hand) doth doubtleſs fig- 
nifie the Sun, which ealightneth the whole 
Circuit of the Earth, and would be of 
greateſt Moment to recover Proſerpina, if 
poſlibly it might be. | 
But Proſerpina abides ſtill, the reaſon 
of which is accuratly and excellently 
propounded in the conditions between Ju- 
piter and Ceres: for firſt it is moſt certain 
there are two wayes to keep Spirit in ſo- 
lid andterreſtrial Matter : the one by con« 
ſtipation and obſtrution, which is meer 
Ft 10PÞTH- 
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impriſunment and conſtraint; the other by 
adminiſtration or proportionable nutri- 
ment, which it receives willingly and of its 
own accord : for after that the included 
Spirit begins to feed and nouriſh it (elf, 
it makesno haſt to be gone, but is, as it 
were. linckt to its Earth : And this is poin- 
ted at by Proſerpina her eating of Pomgra- 
nate 3' which if ſhehad not done, ſhe had 
long ſince been recovered by Ceres with 
her Torch, compaſſing the Earth. Now as 
concerning that Spirit which is in Merais 
and Minerals, it is chiefly perchance re- 
ſtrained by the ſolidity of Maſs: but that 
which is in Plantsand Animals, inhabits a 
porous body, and hath open paſſage to be 
gonein a marner as itliſts, were it not that 
it willingly abides of its own accord, by 
reaſon of the reliſh it finds in itsentertain- 
ment. Theſecond condition concerning the 
ſx Months Cuſtom , it is no other than an 
elegant deſcription of the diviſion of the 
Year, ſeeing this Spirit mixt with the 
Earth appears above Ground invegetable 


bodies during the Summer Months , and 


inthe Winter ſinks down again. 


Now as concerning Theſexs and Perithows [thi 


and their attempt to bring Proſerpine quite 
away; the meaning of it is, that itoften- 
times comes to paſs, that ſome more ſub- 
| | tile 
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tile ſpirits deſcending with divers bodiesto 
the Earth, neyer come ta ſuck of any ſubal- 
ternal Spirit , whereby to unite it unto 
them,&ſoto bring itaway. Butonthe con- 
traryare coagulated themſelves and never 
riſe more, that Proſerpina ſhould be by that 
means augmented with inhabitants and do- 
minion, 

All that we can ſay concerning that 


Sprig of Gold is hardly able to detendus 
from the violence of the Chymicks, if in 
this regard they ſet upon us, ſecing they 
promiſe by that their Elixar to effect Gol. 
den Mountains, and the reſtoring of na- 
tural Bodies, as it were, from the portal 
pf Hell. But concerning Chymiſtry, and 

ofe perpetual (utors for that RR 

l Elixar, we know certainly that their 
Theory is without Grounds, and we ſuſpect 
hat their praiſe alſo is without certain 
reward . And therefore (omitting theſe) 
of this laſt part of the parable, this is my 
opinion, Iam induced to believeby many 
figures of the Ancients, that the conſer- 
vation and reſtauration of natural Bodies 
in ſome ſort was not eſteemed by themas a 


thing impoſſible to be attained, butas a 


thing obſtruſe and full of difficulties, and 
ſo they ſeem to intimate in this place, when 
they report that this one only Sprig was 

Ff 2 found 
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found among infinite other Trees in a huge 
and thick Wood, which they fained tobe 
of Gold, becauſe Gold is the badge of per- 
petuity, and to be artificially as it were in- 
ſerted, becauſe this effect is to be rather ho- 
ped for from Art,than from any Medicine, 
or (imple or natural means. 


METIS, or Counſell. 


"THe Ancient Poets report that Jupiter 

| took Metis to Wife, whoſe Name 
doth plainly ſignifie Counſell, and that ſhe 
by him conceived. Which when he found, 
- not tarrying the time of her deliverance, 
devours both her and that which ſhe went: 
withall, by which means Jupiter himſelf 
became with Child, and was delivered of 
a wondrous birth ; for out of his head or 
brain came forth Pallas Armed, 

The Senſe of this Fable (which at firſt 
apprehenſion may ſeem monſtrous and ab- 
ſurd) contains in it a ſecretof ſtate, towit, 
with what policy Kings are wont to carry 
themſelves towards their Counſellors , 
whereby they may not only preſerve their 
Authority and Majeſty free and entire, 
but alſo that it may be the more extolled 
and dignified of the people: for Kings be- 

ing 
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ing as it were tyed and coupled in a Nup- 
tial bond to their Counſellours, do tru- 
ly conceive that communicating with them 
about the affairs of greateſt importance, 
do yetdetratt nothing from their own Ma- 
jeſty. But 'when any Matter comes to be 
cenſured or decreed (which is a birth) 
there do they confine and reſtrain the lt- 
berty of their Counſellours; leſt that which 
is done ſhould ſeem to be hatcht by their 
Wiſdom and Judgment, So as at laſt Kings 
ſancope it bein ſuch matters as are diftalt- 
ull and maligned, which they alwayes 
will be fare to put off from themſelves) 
do aſſume the honour andpraife of all mat> 
ters that are ruminated in Counſell, and 


Jas it were, formed in the womb, where- 


by the reſolution and execution (which be- 
cauſe it proceeds from power, and implies 
neceſſity, is elegantly ſhadowed under the 
figure of Pallas Armed) ſhall ſeem topro- 
ceed wholly from themſelves. Neither fuffi- 
ceth it, that it is done by the authority of 
the King, by his meer will and free ap> 
plauſe, except withal, this be added and 
appropriated as to iſſue out of his own 
head or brain, intimating , that out of 
his own Judgment, Wiſdom, and Ordi- 
nance, it was only inventedand derived. 


Ft 3 Te 
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_ TheSTRENES, or Pleaſures. 


He Fable" of the Syrens ſeems right- 

[ ly to have been applied to the perni- 
cious allurements of Pleaſure, butin a ve- 
ry vulgar and groſs manner. .And there- 
fore to meit appears, that the Wiſdom of 
the Ancients have with a farther reach or 
inſght ſtrained deeper matter out of them; 
notunlike the Grapes ill preſt ; from which 
though ſome liquor were drawn, yet the 
beſt was left behind, Theſe $yrexs are ſaid 
tobe the Daughters of Achelows and Terpſ- 
chores one of the Muſes. Who in their fir(t 
being were winged, but after raſhly entring 
into contention with the Muſes, were by 
them vanquiſhed, and deprived of their 
Wings. Of whoſe:pluckt out Feathers the 
Muſes made themſelves Coronets,ſo asever 
fince that time all the Muſes have attired 
themſelves with plumed heads,except Terp- 
fechores only, that was mother tothe $yrens. 
The Habitation of the $yrens was in certain 
pleaſant Iſlands, from whence as ſoon as 
out of their watch-tower they diſcovered 
any ſhips approaching, with their ſweet 
tunes they would firſt entice and ſtay them, 
and havingthem in their power would de- 
| {troy 
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ſtroy them, Neither was their ſong plain 
and ſingle, but conſiſting of ſuch variety 
of melodious tunes ſo fitting and delighting 
the ears that heard them, as that it raviſh- 
ed and betrayed all paſſengers. And fo 
great was the miſchiefs they did,that theſe 
Iſles of the $yrens, even as far off as Man 
can ken them, appeared all over white with 
the bones of unburied Carcaſes, For the re- 
medying of this miſery a double means was 
at laſt found out, the one by Ulyſſes, the 
other by Orphews. Ulyſſes (to make experi- 
ment of his device) cauſed all the ears of 
his company to be ſtopt with Wax, and 
made himſelf to be bound to the Main 
Maſt, with ſpecial commandement to his 
Marrinersnot to be looſed, albeit himſelf 
ſhould require them ſo to do, But Orpheys 
Neglected and diſdained to be ſo bound, 
with a (hrill and ſweet voyce (inging prai- 
ſes of the gods to his Harp, ſuppreſt the 
ſongs of the $yrens, and (o freed himſelf 
from their danger. 

This Fable hath relation to mens man- 
ners, and contains in it a manifeſ{t and moſt 
excellent Parable: for pleaſures do for 
the moſt part proceed out of the abun- 
dance and ſuperfluity of all things,and alſo 
out of the delights and - jovial content- 
ments of the mind: the which are wont 

Fr 4 \uddenly 
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ſuddenly, as it were, with winged intiſe- 
ments to raviſh and rapt mortal men. But 
learning andeducation brings it ſo to paſs, 
as that it reſtrains and bridles mans mind, 
making it ſo to conſider the ends and e- 
vents of things, as that it clips the wings 
of pleaſure, And this was greatly to the. 
honor and renown of the Muſes 3 for 
after that by ſome examples, it was made 
manifeſt, that by the power of Philoſophy, 
vain pleaſures might grow contemptible 
ie preſently grew togreat eſteem, as a thing 
that could raiſe and elevate themind aloft, 
that ſeemed to be baſe and fixed to the 
Earth, make the cogitations of the men 
(which doever recide jn the head) to be 
ztherial,and as it were winged. But that the 
Mother of the Syrezs was left to her feet, 
and without wings 3 that no doubt is no 
otherwiſe meant, than of light and ſuper- 
ficial learning, appropriated and defined 
. only to pleaſures, as were thoſe which Pe- 
tronizs devoted himſelf unto, after he had 
received his fatal ſentence , and having 
his foot, as it were, upon the threſhold of 
death, ſought to give himſelf all delighful 
contentments ; inſomuch, as when he had 
cauſed conſolatory Letters to be ſent him, 
he would peruſe none of them (as Tacitzs 
reports.) that ſhou!d give him conrage and 
conſtancy, 
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conſtancy, but only read fantaſtical Verſes, 
ſach as theſe are: 


Vivamws, mea Lesbia, atque amenns, 
Rumoreſque Senium Severiorum, 
Ommnes unius eftimemus Aſſis, 


My Lesbia, let us live andlove : 
Though Wayward Dottards us reprove, 
Weigh their words light for our behove. 


And thisalſo : 
Jura Senes norint, & quid ſt faſque nef aſ- 


que, 
Inquirant triſtes , legumque examina ſer- 
vent, 


Letdoting Granfires know the Law, 
And right and wrong obſerve with aw : 
Let them in that ſtrict circle draw, 


This kind of doftrine would eafily per- 
ſwadeto taketheſe plumed Coronets from 
the Muſes, and to reſtore the Wingsagain 
to the Syrens. Theſe Syrens are ſaid to 
dwell in remote Iſles, for that pleaſures 
love privacy and retired plases, ſhunning 
always too much company of people. The 
Syrens Songs are ſo vulgarly underſtood, 
together with the deceits and danger of 

them 
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them, asthat they need noexpoſition. But 
that of the Bones appearing like white 
Cliffs, and deſcried afar off, hath more 
accuteneſs in it : For thereby is fignified, 
that albeit the examples. of afflitions be 
manifeſt and eminent 3 yet do they not 
ſufficiently deter us from the wicked entice- 
ments of pleaſures, 

As for the remainder of this parable, 
though it be not over myſtical, yet it is 
very grave and excellent : For in it are 
ſet out three remedies for this violent in- 
ticing miſcheif 3 to wit, two from Philo- 
ſophy, and one from Religion. The firſt 
means to ſhun theſe inordinate pleaſures 
is, to withſtand and reſiſt them in their be- 
ginnings, and ſeriouſly to ſhun all occaſions 
that are offered to debauſh and entice the 
"mind, which 1s ſignified in that ſtopping 
of the ears; and that remedy is properly 
uſed by the meaner and baſer ſort of 
people, as it were, Ulyſſes Followers or 
Marriners3 whereas more [heroick and 
noble Spirits, may boldly converſe even 
in the midſt of theſe ſeducing pleaſures, if 
with a reſolved conſtancy they ſtand upon 
their guard, and fortifie their minds; and 
ſo take: greater contentment in the tryal 
and experience of this their approved ver- 
tue 3 learaing rather throughly to Ro 

an 
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ſtand the follies and vanities of thoſe Plea- 
ſures by Contemplation, than by ſubmiſ< 
fi on. Which $9lomon avouched of himſelf, 
when he reckoned up the multitude of 
thoſe ſolaces and pleaſures wherein he 
Swam, dothconclude with this Sentence, 


Sapientia qapque perſeverabat mecums, 
Wiſdom al | continued with me, 


Therefore theſe Heroes and Spiritsofthis 
excellent Temper, even in the midſt of 
theſe enticing Pleaſures, can ſhew theme 
ſelves conſtant and invincible, and are able 
to ſupport their own vertuous inclination, 


- againſt all heady and forcible perſwafions 


whatſoever; as by the example of Ulyſſes 
that ſo peremptorily interdiced all peſti- 
lent Counſells and flatteries of his Compa- 
nions, asthe moſt dangerous and pernicious 
poylons to captivate the Mind. But of all 
other remedies in this caſe, that of Orphe- 
#5 is moſt predominant: For they that 
chaunt and reſound the praiſes of the gods, 
confound and difhipate the voyces and in- 
cantations of the Syrens 3 for Divine Me- 
ditations do not only in power ſubdue all 
ſenſual pleaſuresz but alſo far exceed them 
in ſweetneſs and delight. 


FINIS, 


